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- Moline High School, Moline, Illinois i 
Eckland & Pe Arment, Moline, Architects. 
Three No. 120 Kewa 


nee Smokeless Boilers installed. 


KEWANEE Steel Boilers Eliminate 
Repair Costs 


No matter what anyone may tell you it has been 
proven absolutely that a steel boiler 1s the only kind of 
boiler that can be relied on for large heating operations. 


Steel is the one material Hundreds of Kewanee. Steel 


you can bank on. If you use a EWA Boilers have been on the job for 
Kewanee Steel boiler you can twenty-five years—and more—and 
| aad oll are still as good as ever. Can 
se Gead sure your boller Is you name a boiler built of any 


not going to leak or crack Smokeless Boilers other material of which the same 


just when it is most needed is true. 
and cost you a lot of money Cut G oal Costs Kewanee Boilers, built of steel, 
for repairs. eliminate repair costs. Think 


. ie about that when buying a boiler. 
A Kewanee steel boiler goes into your building in ying 


one piece. Everv joint and everv seam is firmly rivet- Here is another thing to think about. A Kewanee Smokeless 
ed. in our own factory. by boiler makers who do soiler will burn any kind of cheap soft coal smokelessly. That 
’ . 7? ’ 


hi : cuts your heating costs because smoke is wasted fuel. With a 
nothing else and have done nothing else for years and Kewanee Smokeless installed all of your coal is used to heat 


years. And before it leaves our factory every Ke- your building and none of it is wasted up the stack «as smoke. 
wanee Boiler is given a pressure test fifty times greater 


then that at which most heating boilers are operated. KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


» you can fire them up: US just as Kewanee, Illinois 
So you e uy ind push them just as hard contains res wee nts aioe 
as you want to—they won’t crack or leak. SALT LAKE CITY MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 


Steel Heating and Power Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 
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School Board Journal 


YOUR MORAL 
RESPON SIBILITY 


in buying Blackboards 
goes beyond the mere 
duty of getting the most 
value out of every dollar 
you spend, thus doing 
justice to the tax-payer. 
You also want to do 
justice to pupils, teachers 
and superintendents. 


On both counts your 
satisfaction is assured if 
you buy our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They are the most economical in the long run, because 
they do not need repairing, reblacking or renewing. 
Made from the same imperishable rock that defies the 
weather on the top of the buildings, they will outlast 
your school structure. 

Do not take our word for it. Investigate the facts. It 
will take you only a few minutes. 


Write for this Free Blackboard Guide 


It tells in a nutshell how to Install, Specify and Judge 
Blackboards. It is yours for the asking. Send for it 
today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


The Bemis 


Standard Benches 


and Vises 





A Right Bench at Right Price 
Look at Vise 


CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 


A. L. BEMIS wonciaran iiss 





o ‘mi aN 


Natural Slate Slackboarde 


ARE 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong—Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN’’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, 1st Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 


Catalog ‘“‘B” shows more types. Send for it. 


To 
nor" | 
ere 


as well as City Schools. So, when contemplating any 
kind of school furniture such as manual training 
benches, domestic science tables, drawing and sewing 
tables, desks, teachers’ chairs, lockers, etc., write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer 
2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, II. 
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WHY NOT LET THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS WRITE ON 


Beaver Blackboards 


Do you remember the time when 
you were a boy? how you wished for cer- 
tain things, yes, even longed for them? 
and when you received what you 


PURE WOOD FIBRE wanted, how happy it made you feel? 


Don’t you think that the boys and girls in 
your school would feel happy, too, if they ar- 
rived at school Monday morning and discovered 
that Beaver Blackboard had been installed 
“over Saturday?” 

Your teachers would also be pleased to 
find a new Blackboard in place of that worn-out 
board they have complained about. 


BEAVERIBLACKBOARD 


Sizes:—3, 3 4, 4 ft is easy to install. Any carpenter, or even the janitor, 
wide; 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, can do the work. This only requires one Saturday 
12, 14, 16 ft. long morning. Here’s an outline of what would happen 

should you decide to have Beaver Blackboard in 
your school before next Monday morning. Say you send us your order 
next Monday morning We receive it, say Tuesday afternoon, at the 
very latest. Specifications, etc., accompany the order It is checked, 
loaded on a car, and away it goes, direct to you. You receive it Friday after- 
noon, and Saturday the Janitor installs it in the schoolroom. There you are. 
Suppose you do this. Send us your order today, with specifications regarding 
space, etc We'll take care of the rest. 


Prompt Deliveries. Quick Application. Quality Guaranteed. 
Write nearest branch for prices and name of local dealer. 


The Beaver Board Companies 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICES 
983 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


Boston—612 Oliver Bldg. Chicago—1303 Lumber Exchange. 
New York—Grand Central Terminal Minneapolis—549-550 Plymouth Bldg. 
Philadelphia—1121 Land Title Bldg Kansas City—302 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Baltimore—1033 Calvert Bldg Omaha—1426 W. O. W. Bidg. 
Cleveland—611 Williamson Bldg. San Francisco—520 Rialto Bldg 
Detroit—1014 Dime Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—529 Van Nuys Bldg 
Indianapolis—522 Merchants Bank Bldg. 





You Are To Be The Judge 


In This Case 





Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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THE WAYNE WORKS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 





Heating and Ventilation are Two Important 
Factors in the Schoolroom 


Where the heat is 
not uniform, or the 
proper ventilation in- 
sured it is impossible 
to have a bright, 
cheery classof children. 

If the air in the 
schoolroom is foul, and 
ventilation poor, dis- 
ease is almost inevit- 
able. 

It is up to you to 
protect the health of 
the children. Install 
in your school an 


Old Dominion 
Patent 
Heating and 
Ventilating 
System 


With our system in- 
stalled you keep the 
room fresh with pure 
air, yet warm and 
comfortable. No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made of 
brick or metal are required, as is the case with many other heating and 
ventilating systems 





It is easy to set up, and regulate, and will not clog with soot or rot 
out. Every part is combined, and a stove pipe of five feet is furnished. 
Our heating and ventilating system is guaranteed to give the best of 
service. Write today for our descriptive catalog. 
‘ ‘ 7 7 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
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e Th William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis. if 
: e Pupils of the Grover Cleveland High School & 
Write on Slate Blackboards : 
Uc _ installation of Slate Blackboards in the Grover Cleveland High fh 
2 : Po — = Louis, is sufficient proof that Slate Blackboard is i 
nd permanent. tc 
ua a] 
e = 
a SLATE BLACKBOARD : 
2 : 
a is more economical, because the first cost is the only cost, and it is if 
o within the reach of every School Board. MF 
Uc If you equip your school well, the teachers and pupils will do their a 
ofl work effectively. The Blackboards in the schools are the tools We 
a employed by the teacher and pupil alike. ir 
: ie a _ joni Blackboard is the principal tool of every school i 
ry! - 
| th 
i bate 5 = a, ~ best Blackboard obtainable? Why give your i 
Ue upils inferior tools: 1 
Cf Small orders for village schools are given the same attention as lar f 
a orders for city schools. - @ 
i 1 
ul “Slate, the Blackboard Eternal.” A 
a Write to all or any of the quarriers listed below a 
e anion Bangor Slate Co.,Wind Gap,Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. os 
a Excelsior Slate Company,PenArgyl,Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. i 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. a 
e Jackson Bangor SlateCo.,PenArgyl,Pa. Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. 5 
y E.J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M.L.'Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. @ 
Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. i 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 43,000 Positions Filled 33d Year 


Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency. 

BECAUSE it has the largest membership of high grade men and women 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 


trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather,than 
find a place for an unemployed candidate. 





Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


The largest Agency West of Chicago. We cover the entire 
WEST and ALASKA. Write immediately for free circular. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete Sine of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 








THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never mere than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 


WRITE US TODAY IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE FOR A POSITION 
The Largest Teachers’ ——— 
’ Sete ks — 
Agency in the West 


i ae MEM, BB. Dea "ROCKY MTT igi, aT 
W.S. Fry, A.B., B.S., Assist. Mgr. 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver .CoLo| 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. 
State _— 1903-11 











12 Roberts Street, 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


The TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE irvanareutavat su 


Ww! RECOMMEND ONLY when asked to do so by school officials direct. 
FOR THREE YEARS this has been our policy. More than eleven thou- 
sand brainy men and women placed. 430% growth in business last year. We 
po purchased the WYATT INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY and are 
etter equipped than ever to recommend TESTED AND INVESTIGATED 
teachers for ANY POSITION. A distinctive service for Educators by Educators. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass'n, Inc., 699 Soarritt Bldg., Kansas Gity, Mo. 
aaeeer ere TEACHERS’ AGENCY 233 Fifth on 


NEW YORE 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


~McCONNELL’S MAPS 


Scriptural and Classical 





Hemispheres (FE. & W.) 58x40 in. 


Holy Land 10x58 in British Isles 4 
Journeys of St. Paul 58x40 in. 

Graecia Antiqua 10x58 in. Gofft’s U. S. 

Italia Antiqua 10x58 in 

Orbis Romanu: 58x40 in. Historical Maps 

Any of the above on plain 1 $1.50 Set of Eight in spring roller cas $15.00 
Any 40x58 map ir \ 2.50 Any one map on plainrollers 1.50 
Any 58x40 map in single cas« . 3.00 Any one map in single case 2.50 


These goods are sold by all the leading School Supply 


Houses, or write to 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Gleicitue Pa. 


4330 Market Street 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


|The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 











Brian avira any ao) 







NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Training Ti . alt 
He eld Beneomics |e Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Commercial Branches 3 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Physical Education —— Established 27 Years 
School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 





THE DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
(TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 
Recommends first class teachers on direct call from officials only. We have timber for all 
kinds of emergency openings. Try us. It will pay you. Make us prove it. 


Address: G. RAY SHARP, Sec’y-Treas., SPE OTD. Indiana 
81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. ALBANY, N. Y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEA c HERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 








The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 £. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Chicago, 413 Steinway-Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 





Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
NICHOLAS BLOG. ST. LOuIsS, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 

a hme AN SEER als 

EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 

TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAIAING 
ATHLETICS 





Manual Arts Bureau of America 
‘*‘National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, Mé@r., 1021-22 First National Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Dewherry School Agency pi: cuartox wansge,  siawiwowaw, Acapau 


, Manager, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








Specialists Department 
All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. Columbia, S. C. 








LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


IT 1$ THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
ECONOMICAL AND SERVICE- 
ABLE BLACKBOARD FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 

The ground slate writing surface which is applied with a trowel is 
hard, smooth, and exceedingly durable. 
DUROPLATE is. unexcelled. 
Chalk marks are always clear, 
sharp, and distinct, 


OROPLAT 


ad THE GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 


For writing and erasing qualities 


E.W.AROWLES 


MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 


and can be 
read from any angle without 
straining the eyes. 


Write for prices and 
free samples. 
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C.0.¥Frishbie, Presid 


ent. oP 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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MERIT 











School Fire Escapes 
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Copyright, 1916, by Bruce Publishing Co. All rights reesrved. 
Title Registered as Trade Mark in United States Patent Office. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879 






GRAND Rapios, Mic#. 


Patentees and Exclusive Manufacturers 


K THE AMERICAN 5 
\y 530 
\\ DOL AIA HOUTA e2 
ce < 
~) THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY w Pp & 
wd FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager S S 
ON o 
PX OFFICES s i 
Publication Office: = rom m & & 
/) 199 Blichteen Street 3 East 14th Street 6-4 ° 
\ — s _— 7 Chicago: ot & 
A\ Milwaukee, Wis. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. S n 
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+ of a Quarter Century, Wm. Estabrook Chancellor......... 11 2 0 ™ 
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Progress im School Administration during 25 years.......... 16 3 o 
School Building Progress in St. Louis, Wm. B. Ittner........ 18 Ow 3 
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“BOSTON” 
PRESSED CRAYON 


bearing on school administration, superintendence, school arch- 
itecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. Un- 
available material will be promptly returned. Contributions 
should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accom- 





Practical Guides to 


GooD ENGLISH 


( EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs 


panied by stamps, Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publi- 
eation) as evidence of good faith. 


‘ 
Three Valuable Desk Books SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 per year. Canada, $1.85. For- 








eign, $2.00. Single Copies, 25 cents. Single copies of this issue, 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 50 cents. We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration so that 


English Synonyms, their files may not be broken 
A *,° Notice of discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at 
ntonyms, and Prepositions 


least fifteen days before date of expiration with full balance 
Shows just the right word to make paid to date. 

a desired meaning clear—not a mere 

list of synonyms—every word used in 


an actual sentence, with shades of SF oA 
meaning differentiated. New enlarged \ CNIS eA I 
edition, just out. Cloth, 708 pp. $1.50. 


A Working Grammar of ' —— 
the English Language 


Shree pot ss Dp E PREE’ Ss / Here's a 
popular treatment of ‘Grammar. \ Formaldehyde 
/ FORMALD EHYDE - : 
Connectives 


Cloth, 333 pages. $1.50. 
"of English Speech FUMIC ATOR: Fumigator 


The correct usage of Prep- that is efficient, 
ositions, Conjunctions, . economical, and 
Relative Pronouns, and . : 
Adverbs explained and if? , convenient. 
illustrated. Cloth, 324 A Hy 

pages. $1.50. i 
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**Spectra”’ Pastel 
Lecturers’ Chalks 
Blackboard Chalks, etc. 





ACHR A 


Send for Samples and Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York 








Practical, 
Teaching 


: SILICATE VENEER PLATE | : 
We guarantee ; : 


the best of results. 


BLACK BOARD 


Special Prices to 





Ai Seheste , We don’t want i 
ids _ FUNK & WAGNALLS a = you to take our r ’ hase the 
COMPANY, New York See li, a — eile Mand Wwe you purc 
au te il ML . a word for it. wer or | the best goods for your fre 
You receive FULL VALUE ee eee a W a a school? Our revolving black- pos 
i aay or our ria : 
WHEN YOU BUY 


boards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in . 
Ty : 1017 Chamber of Com- the Public Schools in New York, 
The De Pree Chemical Co. mec "Gicaco. 111. end the princinal eine ae 
thirty-six years, which is a suf- 
ficient guarantee. Send for our 
illustrated catalog and discount 
sheet and compare prices with 
other manufacturers. 


Proposition. 





DEFIANCE CcoT TON BUNTING 


A flag that bids defiznce to 


Gr. 


W 


the weather 


N DOL ae WARP 
STERLING 12°! iA 
SOLD BY DEALERS £VER\ RE 


MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 


Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Ine. N. :: Silicate Book Slate Co. on 


Detroi We . ° 
— eran 20-22-24 Vesey St., NEW YORK 
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The introduction of the COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 
into the schools marks the dawn of a new era in 
MUSIC APPRECIATION and sense training. 


Are you going to let another month go by without 
the help of a COLUMBIA in your room? 








Columbia “Playground Special’ (Bll) Columbia Schoolroom ‘‘Favorite”’ Columbia Assembly ‘‘Leader’’ 
(With Grafonola-Mobile) (With Steel Stand) 4 fully cabinneted Grafonola of striking design and 
Extra loud in tone, faultless in mechanism, it is the The tone-volume of the ‘Favorite’ is astonishing, ; style. In tone it is at I 
perfect instrument for the playground or gymnasium. and its tone quality is truly beautiful y n ton is a triumph 
You Can Test Their Efficiency in Your School 
We will arrange, free of charge, to deliver a Columbia School Outfit, (any type of instrument 
that you prefer) together with sufficient Educational Records, allowing you a few days 
free trial, that you may know for yourself the inspirational, disciplinary and teaching 
possibilities of this perfected modern invention. 
Graphophone Company Creators of the talking machine indus- 
Woolworth Bldg., New York. try. Pioneers and leaders in 
ferenteS0baie Gateien the talking machine art. 
Oo 909-9-/ S|SO0Trauren 
Avenue. 
—— Educational Department. 
Prices in Canada plus duty. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


The Work of Experts 


HORATIO PARKER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Cantab.), Dean of 
the Department of Music, Yale University 

OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director of Department of 
School Music, Northwestern University 

EDWARD B. BIRGE, B.A., Mus. B., Director of Music, 
Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 

W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director, Department of Music, 
State Normal School,” Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Four Points of Distinct Superiority 


A typography which eliminates all possibility of 
eye-strain. . 
Practical use of the folk dance in developing the 


child’s sense of rhythm. 
The embodiment of the most approved modern edu- 
cational principles. 
Song material unequaled in originality, richness, and 
variety. 
Its Phenomenal Success 
This series was completed September 1, 1915. It 
is now in use in cities and towns in 41 states<-a 
total of over 1000 school systems. 


Write to our nearest office for full in- 
formation regarding this new series. 


Silver, Burdett 


Boston New York 


& Company 


Chicago San Francisco 








Efficient Books 


Woolley’s Written English 


For first-year classes in secondary schools. There are numer- 
ous books upon constructive composition, but this is the first 
book that has sought primarily to secure formal accuracy in 
those matters that are most seriously criticized by the world at 
large as defects in school training in English. $1.00. 



















Dunn’s Community and the Citizen 


This book is written in the belief that it is more important to 
arouse interest in the social order of the community than to 
emphasize minor details regarding the minor duties of officials. 


The revised and enlarged edition includes many new topics. 
90 cents. 


Colton-Murbach’s Physiology 
and Hygiene 


A revised and rewritten edition of Colton’s Briefer Physiology 
one of the most successful high school texts upon the sub- 
ject. The revision adapts the book to meet modern require- 


ments even more adequately than the earlier form of the work 
met the needs of its time. $1.00. 





Our New Descriptive Catalog is ready. It de- 
scribes more than 1,500 of our standard text- 
books for schools and colleges. Free on request. 





D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


“‘The Arithmetic of Achievement’’ 


Thorough Drill on Fundamentals—Our 
generation, they say, is slipshod and in- 
accurate with numbers. 


Elimination of Non-Essentials — How 
often do we use Cube Root or Geometrical 
Progression in everyday life? 


12,482 Problems are Included——An un- 
approached number. 


Interest—The problems deal with every- 
day life. 


Sanity—No archaic prejudices. No fan- 
tastic faddism. 


Let us tell you more about them 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago London 
Columbus _ San Francisco 


Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene 


O’SHEA and KELLOGG 


I. Health Habits 
Il. Health and Cleanliness 
Ill. The Body in Health 
IV. Making the Most of Life 


Establish the child early in the right 
habits of health 


For Further Information Regarding This New Series, Write 


The Macmillan Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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The past quarter of a century has seen more 
fundamental changes in our theory as to how 
state and county school systems should be ad- 
ministered than in our practices, tho some very 
important changes in practices have nevertheless 
been made. The period has been one of discus- 
sion, comparison, and the formulation of prin- 
ciples of action, and there is every indication 
that the great period of application for the prin- 
ciples now formulated will be during the decade 
or decade and a half which is just ahead. 

For the past half century at least the great 
improvements in the organization and adminis- 
tration of education have been made in the 
cities. It is the cities which have perfected 
their administrative organization and developed 
an administrative machinery capable of hand- 
ling educational business on a large scale. It is 
in the cities, too, that the large problems of pub- 
lic school organization and administration have 
been worked out and the fundamental adminis- 
trative principles we now follow have been estab- 
lished. Sometimes this has come about as a 
result of careful study of existing conditions, 
sometimes by rough conflict between school exe- 
cutives and the representatives of the people, 
and sometimes by the united action of all parties 
in the securing of new legislation defining city 
school organization and control. As a result we 
may say that certain fundamental principles of 
action have now become established for city 
school control, and that these have become more 
or less recognized in legislation and school-board 
procedure. Freed from the curse of partisan 
polities and localism in the selection of a super- 
intendent, often independent of the council in 
matters of finance, and responsible to the state 
rather than to the city, our city school systems 
have been free to go ahead and make progress 
wherever and whenever progress has seemed pos- 
sible. 

In this progress in administrative organiza- 
tion our state and county school systems and 
particularly the latter, have not kept pace. In 
fect, it is only within the past decade that the 
possibilities of much real progress have become 
apparent. The cities, perhaps, had to make their 
educational progress first, before the adminis- 
trative principles worked out by them could be 
applied to school organization and administra- 
tion in state and county school systems. Cursed 
by the district system of school organization, as 
so many of our states have been and still are, 
and laboring under the incubus of the constitu- 
tional necessity of nominating and electing, 
along political lines and from the body of the 
local electorate, what ought to be carefully 
selected expert educational officers, our state and 
county school systems have too often merely 
marked time while the cities have been strug- 
gling to make educational progress. As a result 
we too often still find state educational depart- 
ments which are statistical and clerical rather 
than educational, and county educational offices 
which are political and financial to a high de- 
gree. The number and degree of such, both in 
state and county orcranizati 
today than it was ; rt 


;, is, however, Jess 
cemtury ago. 


STATE AND COUNTY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


That a strong movement looking to a change 
from this common condition has set in, in all 
parte of the country, there can be no question, 
and that the next ten to fifteen years are almost 
certain to see very fundamental reorganizations 
of our systems for both state and county educa- 
tional control there seems now to be but little 
doubt. The movement is clearly on, and the 
chief obstacle to its forward progress is likely 
to be those constitutional limitations which were 
invposed before any of our present principles of 
school organization and administration had 
been worked out. 


The full working out of this movement for the 
improvement of state and county school organi- 
zation and administration will mean nothing 
more or less than the application to state and 
county school control of the same fundamental 
principles of action which have been so slowly 
and often so painfully evolved for city school 
control, and the ultimate reorganization of our 
state and county school systems along much 
better administrative lines than now generally 
prevail. Briefly, it will mean the elimination 
of partisan politics from the selection of state 
and county school officers, and the opening up 
of these positions as places for which men and 
women will be warranted in making careful edu- 
cational preparation; the creation of new state 
and county school boards to select these officers 
and for legislative control, and with powers 
analogous to those now given city school boards 
under our best city administrative organiza- 
tions: the elimination of the outworn district 
system of school organization and the substitu- 
tion, outside of the New England and a few 
other states, of the county as the smallest unit 
for school organization, tho with large freedom 
in organization, and action to the cities; and a 
marked increase in oversight and control on the 
part of the state itself. There will then be, in 
place of the present thousands of small and in- 
efficient district organizations, one county-unit 
educational organization for each county and 
one for each city, with all responsible to a central 
state educational organization. To direct the 
educational affairs of these larger units will call 
for a small corps of well-trained educational 
experts, who shduld secure and hold their offices 
solely on the basis of competency. 

The way we are likely to follow has been 
marked out for us during the past quarter of a 
century not only by the cities, which have been 
the chief centers of conflict and resulting educa- 
tional progress, but also by a few of our more 
progressive states as well. The state educational 
reorganizations in New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Idaho, where new appointive 
State Commissioners of Education, responsible 
to lay boards, have been created, have been clear- 
ly in this direction. The creation of new legis- 
lative State Boards of Education in place of old 
ex-officio boards, as in California and Okla- 
homa, have also been in this direction. The 
creation, by law, of a large number of state 
school inspectors, under a variety of titles and 
in nearly all of the states, all of whom have been 
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Changes in Practices and Principles of Action During the 
Past Quarter of a Century 


Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University 


made appointive officers and at good salaries, 
have also been important recent indications as 
to the lines which we in the future shall in all 
probability follow. The large amount of recent 
discussion, and the many recent attempts to 
break down constitutional limitations so as to 
permit of a more thoroly sound administrative 
organization, are all additional indications as 
to what the near future has in store for us in 
matters of state educational control. As a re- 
sult of a quarter of a century of consideration of 
the problems of educational organization we 
now have certain principles of action quite firm- 
ly established, and as soon as restricting con- 
stitutional limitations can be modified we shall 
doubtless witness the creation of state educa- 
tional departments of strength and dignity in 
most of our states, and to these will be en- 
trusted many functions now left to subordinate 
units and poorly handled by them. 


In county educational control the South has 
done much to show us the lines of more rational 
county educational organization, and the recent 
acute development of the rural-life problem has 
attracted new attention to rural school organi- 
zation and control as the fundamental necessity 
for any thoroly sound improvement of rural-life 
conditions. We are at last coming to see clearly 
that a political county school officer with few 
powers, and the parceling out of county school 
administration among hundreds of minute and 
largely independent units, must both be elimi- 
nated if we are to make our rural schools really 
contribute to a solution of the rural-life prob- 
lem which surrounds us. Our cities were once 
afflicted with the district system, but they early 
consolidated their schools under one city educa- 
tional organization and contended for the right 
to go into the markets of the world to secure 
leaders to direct their school systems. Not un- 
til our counties do the same can they hope to 
provide schools which will meet the newer edu- 
cational needs of country children, or satisfy the 
type of farmer we most wish to retain on the 
farms. Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Maryland offer us 
good examples of county-unit school organiza- 
tions in the South, and the recent compulsory 
establishment of the county-unit in Utah, and 
its permission in Nebraska, are examples of what 
can be done in the North and West. Texas has 
just been added to the group of southern county- 
unit states. Sparsely settled as is Utah, it has, 
due wholly to its county-unit system of organi- 
zation, one of the best systems of consolidated 
rural and town schools to be found in the United 
States, and offers an excellent example for other 
western and northern states to follow. In 1890 
there were but two states having county-unit 
educational organizations; by 1915 there were 
eleven such states. In nine states county-unit 
bills were before the legislatures for considera- 
tion during 1915, and in two the bills were en- 
acted into laws. Long before the Scuoot Boarp 
JouRNAL celebrates its fiftieth birthday there 
should be no district system in the United 
States. 
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SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS: THE 
PROGRESS OF A QUARTER CENTURY 


William Estabrook Chancellor, Hoge Professor of Political Science, 


School Teachers Approach the Numbers of 
Board Members. 


In 1891, board members numbered 500,000, and 
teachers 200,000. In 1916, board members num- 
bered 600,000, and .teachers 500,000. If the 
policies that have limited the increase of board 
members to twenty per cent per 25 years are con- 
tinued in force, and if those which have multi- 
plied teachers at the rate of 150 per cent per- 
sist, another quarter century, with similar pros- 
perity continued, should see the board members 
outnumbered by the teachers one to two. The 
relative reduction in the number of board mem- 
bers is the result of the consolidation of rural 
school districts and of the definite reduction of 
the size of urban boards in many States, offset, 
however, in part, by the more than doubled num- 
ber of municipalities, many of which caused the 
formation of additional boards of education. 
Such are the first outstanding facts of the pro- 
gress of school boards in our country. 

They have increased in number. In the cities, 
the average size of boards has been diminished. 
Board members still outnumber the teachers. 
They are still in absolute control of the public 
schools. So far as the teachers direct educa- 
tion, they do it by permission of the real author- 
ities. 

The comparative statistics showing the city- 
ward movement are these, viz.: 

In 1890— 
899 “cities” had over 1,000 population. 
125 “cities” had over 2,500 population. 
20 “cities” had over 150,000 population. 

In 1910— 
2,173 “cities” had over 2,500 population. 
229 “cities” had over 25,000 population. 
32 “cities” had over 150,000 population. 

Cities above 100,000 population are growing 
at the rate of 33 per cent in population every 
decade; those from 25,000 to 100,000, at 38 per 
cent; those from 2,500 to 25,000, at 36 per cent. 
This constant growth means a corresponding 
change of the relation of board members to the 
schools. When a certain number of employes is 
reached, the board member looks to a foreman or 
superintendent to manage them. 

In 1912, in cities, our country had 1,300 super- 
intendents (or heads of school “systems”) of 
whom 981 did not teach classes, while 319 did 
more or less regular daily class teaching. 

Of these 1,300 superintendents, 955 nominated 
all new teachers, and 345 did not nominate 
Seventy-five superintendents did not 
attend board meetings. 

Two Varieties of Minds in School Control. 

There are 


teachers. 


certain signs by which one may 


discern an urban from a rural mind in educa- 
tion. One is that the urban board does not hire 
teachers by the year. Another is that it never 
appoints a teacher for whom the superintendent 


does not vouch in writing and thereby make 


himself responsible. A third is that it does not 


resent the presence of the superintendent at 
beard and committee meetings. A city may be 
of cor lerable size before it is completely 
urbar ipon these points; and even a village 
or a hamlet may conform to urban standards. 

In ur districts, the present average size of 
SCHOO irds is seven members; in rural dis- 
trict ere are two average sizes, for several 
parts ur country five members, for other 
part members. In general, boards are 
ae the new sections, larger in the old. 
Thi varieties of size greatly affect board 
org 


Where three members or five as 
y but one teacher for their one- 
ise, there is one theory and prac- 


University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


tice of board organization, while in those dis- 
tricts where perhaps seven or nine employ a 
thousand teachers other theories prevail. In the 
former case, the board is usually a unit, an 
entity: Often, one man is “the whole works.” 
In the latter case, we may have a unified board, 
or a board with committees subordinated to its 
whole will, or a mere unorganized collocation of 
committees, or even worse, of disagreeing in- 
dividuals. 

Every State in the Union has seen changes in 
board organization and jurisdiction since 1891. 
So extensive have been these changes in some 


States that to enumerate them with any explan-" 


ation even in the case of single States (as for 
example, Pennsylvania), would require more 
than the space allotted for the entire subject. 
National history must deal with general trends 
end occasional illustrative details. 

Varieties of Centralization. 

It is a familiar observation that everywhere 
centralization has been taking place. It is not 
so well-known that centralization has assumed 
three various forms,—State centralization, 
county centralization, and town (township) 
centralization. In some States, all forms are 
operative, in others but two, and in still others 
but one. In 1891, by way of examples, it may 
be noted that Pennsylvania was the most decen- 
tralized State, educationally considered, in the 
land, and Massachusetts was nearly as much so. 
In each of these States, there has been centrali- 
zation; that is, powers have been collected from 
the minor jurisdictions into the superior. In 
Pennsylvania the school district has lost to the 
town, the town has lost to the county, and the 
county has lost to the State. In Massachusetts, 
county government does not share in the educa- 
tional situation; and the large measure of cen- 
tralization effected has been in town and in 
State. 

Ohio has seen much centralization in all three 
spheres. The creation of the county board of 
education in 1913 was especially significant, and 
resulted in the advancement of 88 superior local 
educators to the new office of county superin- 
tendent. As a result, local boards and superin- 
tendents were deprived of several powers. There 
is, however, as yet no State board of education. 

In 1891, most rural boards of education could 
deal directly with the employment of teachers. 
Now in most States, they find intervening be- 
tween themselves and the applicants one or more 
of several requirements. It may be required that 
every teacher before appointment hold some kind 
of certificate or license over which the local 
board has no contro]. Such a license may issue 
from a city, a county or a State board of exam- 
iners or from a State or a city training school 
or from a county or city school superintendent. 
Whatever its legal nature, the license prevents 
the local board from looking upon teachers as 
mere employes. They have at least that much 
professional standing, and are not in open com- 
petition with every person out of work who may 
wish to teach. 

In 1891, it was generally true of the rural 
schools that the three or five school board mem- 
bers could hire for their school any person whom 
they chose. Outnumbering the teacher, log- 
rolling from term to term among themselves to 
place now one man’s friend, now the next man’s, 
anxious most of all to keep down the wages, 
familiar with employing farmhands and manual 
laborers but no other kind of workers, the rural 
boards of a quarter of a century ago ip “ost 
States had an unchallenged sovereignty ove: the 
from 
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schools. Supervision whatever 


quarter 


has been a shock to them. The process has not 
yet extended into all States, nor has it ex- 
tended to all matters to which for the public 
welfare it might appropriately be so extended. 
It is an instance of a desirable extension that 
several States, among them New Jersey and 
Tennessee, now require all plans for school- 
houses to be approved first by State authorities, 
and several States have undertaken to condemn 
such old buildings as are unfit for use. 

Another instance of supervision is that, some 
ten years ago, the State Board of Health of 
Indiana entered upon the school premises and 
made changes in eleven per cent of all proper- 
ties within the first year, much to the angry 
astonishment of various rural and even urban 
boards, 

This tendency to centralization has displayed 
itself markedly in the adoption of books. Some 
States have county adoption, while a clear 
majority have State adoption. This removal of 
the right to select books from the local boards 
to the higher authorities to this extent limits 
the powers and the functions of the local boards. 
Every removal of a power at first intensifies the 
interest of the board in its remaining powers. 

In consequence, centralization has this back- 
action in that a board deprived of one power 
seeks the more to exert the remaining powers 
but only to a certain determinable limit, for 
when a board has been too much sheared, it loses 
interest. The excellence of localization consists 
in the development of self-activity, in original 
experimentation, in progressive individualiza- 
tion. Even here, however, there are limits, for a 
social group not pressed upon in any way soon 
loses all energy. The extreme backwardness of 
the schools of some States even so late as 1891 
was largely due to the fact that laissez faire 
ruled, because boards could do as they pleased, 
they often pleased not to do at all. They merely 
functioned. They vegetated. 

In 1912, 756 superintendents of small cities 
reported that their boards had recently granted 
larger powers to them. Generally, in small cities, 
there is more jealousy of the superintendent 
than in large cities, where board members are 
busy enough anyway. There is as yet no sys- 
tematic movement in the state legislatures to 
grant more powers in the statutes to superin- 
tendents, because they are juridically conceived 
as agents of the boards, not as statutory officers. 
Professionally, there is much to say for this 
disposition of the legislators. It helps to keep 
superintendents out of obviously partisan poli- 
tics. 

As centralization has taken away several 
powers from local boards, so the delegation of 
authority by the board to its own educational 
officers has weakened the direct influence of lay- 
men in the schools. It is still true in many 
states that the name of the office of school super- 
intendent appears nowhere in the statutes or 
at most in the single item of providing work 
certificates for youth; and even this does not 
extend widely. The authority that the board 
grants may easily be rescinded, but this recovery 
is seldom attempted. Here custom is quickly 
established, appealing to the common sense of 
parents and others, and thereafter displays the 
force of law. In many lines conduct backed by 
custom is as secure as conduct approved by 
statute. 

The Powers of Boards. 

Sheared by statutes upon the one side by the 
centralization of powers in state or county off- 
cers, the local board upon the other side has 
voluntarily granted much of its power to the 
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educators in the offices and to the teachers in the 
schoolrooms. The actual authority exerted by 
local boards in the schools is far less than it 
was 25 years ago. A complete list of such 
powers would be long and comparatively protit- 
less. 

But it may be well to consider some of these 
powers, viz.: . 

To appoint a schoo! superintendent. 
To appoint teachers. 

To appoint janitors. 

To buy books and supplies. 

To build schoolhouses. 

To fix salaries. 

To tax the community. 

To bond the community. 

To assess real estate. 

. To make the annual budget. 

It would be interesting to note which of these 
powers are not possessed by various boards. For 
example, only the first four are possessed un- 
reservedly by the Boston Schoo! Committee con- 
sisting of five members. And only the first three 
are possessed at all by the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia consisting of nine 
members. Yet several great cities have boards 
that possess all these powers and more; for ex- 
ainple, St. Louis, Kansas City and Indianapolis. 

Some boards maintain a city college, a city 
public library, various special schools besides 
those commonly styled “public schoo!s,” a teach- 
ers’ retirement fund, a bureau of school research, 
and school farms. 

School Funds. 

In 1891, the problem of the proper disposal or 
use of school lands from government grants was 
still before the country. In some States, they 
were still being sold at absurd prices, such as a 
half dollar an acre. In 1916, about the last of 
the school lands held in any quantity are going 
into private hands in Washington, but at a mini- 
mum price of $10 an acre. Thus a wonderful 
era has about come to an end. It is well to 
notice that, with the end of the era of easily 
gotten money for the schools, we have come to 
a situation where moneys for schools must be 
earned within the local jurisdiction. School 
lands have usually been sold to strangers and 
paid for with moneys from the capital funds of 
older States. 

In the past 25 years, State funds have trebled 
in amount reaching fifty million dollars in ecur- 
rent outgo, county funds have quadrupled reach- 
ing twice as much, and local taxation has 
quintupled. 

This shows that after all we must trust 
the locality to take the deepest interest in the 
welfare of the youth. To support the local 
schools mainly with State grants rather than 
by local taxation is to atrophy local interest and 
endeavor. These 25 years have seen a very in- 
teresting and profitable history in New Jersey 
upon this line. Now the State is making a 
healthy reaction toward local taxation. Never- 
theless, the full swing of the pendulum toward 

State centralization even in finances has not yet 
passed, for there has been no single case of posi- 
tive decentralization in any State. 
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Experimental Pians. 

In the quarter century wonderful experiments 
in school organization have been tried, some to 
fuil, others to succeed, others still in the test- 
ing. One instance was the Cleveland plan of 
a schoo! director who 


should appoint the city 
school superintende 


t, and himself attend to all 
business matters with a board that should be 
advisory only. his plan lasted from 1892 till 
1904. The Rochester plan of a well salaried 
board of five meu till in operation. 
These members are linary pol 
are supposed to know s 
St. Paul is now tryin 


ticians but 
t education, 


mewhat 
similar plan to that aban. n ( eland. 
There is a commissioner who ty 
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school superintendent, and there are two ad- 
visory boards, one of laymen styled the “board 
of edueation” and one of teachers, styled the 
“council.” 

The Galveston flood occurred in 1900, since 
which time commissioners have been introduced 
widely thruout the country, tho that cotton city, 
islanded in the Gulf, was not the first to try the 
plan. It was established in 1874 in the District 
of Columbia for what was then the city of Wash- 
ington. There is, however, an essential differ- 
ence between commission government in Wash- 
ington and in Galveston and its imitators, in 
that the people of Washington have no ballot and 
no control of their commissioners. 

Congress has tried various methods for the 
contro] of the schools under the commissioners, 
of which the one now in force creates a board 
of education without any financial authority and 
appointed by the Supreme Court of the District 
(a court subordinate to the District Court of 
Appeals and to the United States Supreme 
Court, and composed of members from various 
States of the Union). 

Elected Boards Persist in Public Esteem. 

In 1913 of 1272 cities reporting to the United 
States Bureau of Education, the following facts 
were true, viz.: 

In 1,087 cities, the boards were elected. 

In 141 cities, they were appointed by the city 
council, 

In 44 cities, they were appointed by the mayor. 

Of these cities, 951 elected their members at 
large. 

Conspicuous among the cities where board 
members hold office by commission from the 
courts are Washington, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. In the first of these, the plan has been 
in force not quite ten years, and in the latter two 
cities four years. In these two, the boards have 
great powers. 

Giving to courts, which are judicial, the au- 
thority to create the personne] of boards that are 
legislative and to an extent executive in their 
functions violates every sound canon of political 
science, but “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Time alone can tell whether the plan will work 
well or not in the long run. 

The School Superintencent. 

It is interesting to see what boards are doing 
with regard to their chief officer (or servant) 
the city school superintendent. 

Before examining the statistics, it is expedi- 
ent for one to observe that in many States 
boards are not free to select their superintend- 
ets as they will or to fix such terms as they 
will. In Pennsy!vania, the permanent term 
after trial is four years. In New Jersey, boards 
may elect for three years or less or for an in- 


definite time, while all teachers after two years’ 
service virtually have life-tenure. This makes 
the position of the city superintendent peculiar- 
ly perilous, because the teachers can say what 
they will of him (within the limits of the com- 
mon law) while the man who criticizes the 
teuchers creates a power against himself officially 
far stronger than he. In California, only resi- 
dents of the State are eligible to appointment. 

This is blind nativism. 
The length of service of. city school superin- 
tendents shows this painful state of affairs, viz.; 
6to9 10to14 15or 


Term. under 5 years years years over 
Connecticut ..... 23 persons 1 3 4 
Michigan ........ 25 persons 12 6 8 
Pennsylvania .... 54persons 57 9 23 
All U. S.........567 persons 380 126 129 


New York ....... 3l persons 21 9 i) 

It is a matter of illustration that in Con- 
necticut, of 32 towns (i. e. cities, for in that 
State a town outranks a city) 27 elect their 
school superintendent for one year only. In 
point of truth, the three large “cities” of Con- 
necticut,—New Haven, Bridgeport and Hart- 
ford,—keep their nominally highest school offi- 
cers usually many years. But the smaller places 
delight in change. (In Hartford, school prin- 
cipals are paid 50 per cent higher salaries than 
the town (i. e. city) superintendent. ) 

For the ten years from 1900 to 1910, the State 
of Michigan gave on the average to its city 
school superintendents two and a half years of 
service. 

It may be asked just what this has to do with 
the functions of a school board, but this should 
appear upon the face of the facts. So long as 
the average board of education in Connecticut 
is electing its superintendent but one year at a 
time, and so long as Michigan is keeping its men 
in office but two and a half years, boards will 
have to maintain teachers’ committees with their 
eyes out for the head officer. In more than one 
place in this country, boards of education keep 
wuiting lists of men to be tried as city school 
superintendent. 

It may be indeed asked whether or not a stand- 
ing committee upon teachers is not a persistent 
suggestion to find another superintendent. 
Every man who has been a city school superin- 
tendent knows that among his members are men 
always ready to listen to applicants for his posi- 
tion either from within or without the system. 

It would be unpleasant to cite the case, but 
ail of those who know the history of one large 
city know that for ten years a certain school 
man in the system canvassed the board for the 
city superintendency every year and at last 
secured it. Board members who are all the time 
considering who should be city school superin- 
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tendent belong to the same interesting tribe as 
those families that change the family doctor 
every few years until at last they are all laid 
away prematurely in their graves. 

It is not true that in those cities where the 
average terms of the school superintendents have 
been longest, there will be found the best school 
systems, but it is true that in those cities where 
the average terms have been the shortest one 
finds the worst school conditions. The reasons 
are obvious. Short terms mean that the men are 
unwisely selected and poorly supported, and they 
never really get started at their work. It takes 
at jeast five years to learn even a small city, and 
it takes ten years to master the conditions of a 
large city. It takes at least three years to feel 
at home even in a single one-room schoolhouse. 
It takes that long for the parents to feel that 
they know something about the character and 
ability of the teacher. And by the same argu- 
ment it takes several years for a board member 
to master the duties and to feel thoroly the 
responsibilities of his own position. 

Elections for Life. 

Upon this point, we may well note the policy 
of the first school committee, well illustrated by 
the action of the town of Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, in 1637. They then appointed 
two men, one a minister, the other a lawyer, to 
be school wardens for life. This was done by 
the democracy of a New England town meet- 
ing. It is, of course, to be remembered that 
tuwn meeting has always practiced recal! freely. 
Nevertheless, the meeting expressly declared the 
purpose that the two men invited to serve as the 
school committee should be considered as ap- 
pointed for life. In this same period, it was the 
common custom for town meeting to issue calls 
to teachers in style like this, “to So-and-So to 
come to us that he may live among us and be our 
teacher.” The pay was not much, but it was 
relatively far more than it is now to the teacher 
of a one-room school, and all teachers were ex- 
pected to have little farms with garden and 
orchard. Such men usually stayed many years. 
Qnce a man proved himself a good teacher, 
he was as likely to stay in the place all his life 
as was the minister or the physician or the 
lawyer. Socially he was outranked by the min- 
ister but not by any one else, not even by the 
richest man. 

The notion that a teacher is an outlaw from 
polite society did not get into America via either 
New England or New York, but via Virginia, a 
fuet to which descendants from both Virginia 
and Massachusetts ancestry may without preju- 
dice call attention emphatically. In New Eng- 
land the farmer and the miller, the banker and 
the storekeeper looked upon the school teacher 
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with respect, but in the South the planter made 
the visiting school teacher eat with the overseer, 
while his own home tutor ate with the children 
at the side table. 

When one hears that in a certain city a school 
teacher has been rebuked for taking part in 
politics even in a dignified way, one sees the 
conflict of the two traditions. In New England 
tu this day, he may do as he pleases and is ac- 
cordingly respected as he does. For his own 
indiscretions, he is as sure to suffer as is any 
other man, but being a teacher does not debar 
him from taking his place and playing his part 
in the world like a man. 

Good Teachers No Longer Sought as Superin- 
tendents. 

In this connection, a personal note is interest- 
ing. In 1891, John Hancock died, after a not- 
able experience as city school superintendent 
and as commissioner of education in Ohio. He 
belonged to a species of school head no longer 
in existence, and was one of the best of his kind. 
I knew him when as a boy I went to the city 
public schools of Dayton where he was then 
superintendent; and his family lived a few 
doors from my own. He was a model teacher. 

One who compares any committee of prominent 
educators of that period with a similar com- 
mittee of today will note that about half the 
names are new. Then most of the prominent 
men were teachers elevated to higher positions 
by superior teaching skill. It is not so today, 
for the educator has been displaced by the edu- 
cationist. This has been inevitable. One must 
begin to study how to handle school situations 
early, or he will never be able to handle them 
well in great cities. One cannot be both a 
thoroly experienced teacher of youth and a skill- 
ful manager of the business of city school sys- 
tems. 

The need of the new kind of man is revealed 
when one remembers that so late as 1895 Super- 
intendent Seaver of Boston was advisor only to 
his school committee, and that every supervisor 
and principal reported directly to the board of 
education, appearing personally before its entire 
body and before its subcommittees upon even 
such matters as the graduation of every pupil 
from grammar and high schools. An officer who 
is only advisory can be only a teacher of teach- 
ers; and the less that in such a case he knows 
practically of business, of administration, of 
financial or political responsibility, the happier 
he will be. 

Only in the smaller places now does the old 
tradition survive. In some but by no means 
all of these, the school superintendent does not 
attend board or committee meetings unless in- 
vited, and he is seldom invited. This means, 
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ot course, that he has nothing effective to do 
with employing teachers, with making bud- 
gets, or with counselling as to the expenditure 
of money. Giving his time to pedagogics and 
to personal dealings with pupils and with teach- 
ers, whom he accepts at the hands of the board 
as from fate itself, such a man must be tactful, 
persuasive, philosophical; and the less authori- 
tative and decisive his mind and his manners, 
the better for himself. 

In this earlier period of 1891, the city super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools still had time 
to go about from one school to another giving 
readings from the poets, for the board of educa- 
tion saw that he had very little to do with the 
material affairs of the schools. The old-fash- 
ioned educator thinks that the new fashioned 
school administrator works at business that 
really belongs to the board, inferior business at 
that, while the new-fashioned man thinks that 
the worthy educator of the past was merely a 
very good school teacher. The truth is that a 
new profession has arisen within the old one of 
teaching. 

The Problem of the Increase of Women 

Teachers. 

We shall not be able to account fully and ade- 
quately for the changed organization and func- 
tions of boards until we have taken into con- 
sideration the great change that has taken place 
in the proportion of women in school service. 
A few statistics of the city schools of a quarter 
of a century ago will help to clear up this mat- 
ter. 

The New York schools had 3,282 women in 
their service and Brooklyn 1,968; Chicago, 
2,811; Philadelphia 2,601; Boston 1,308; Cleve- 
land 733; Jersey City 393; and Denver 260. In 
each city, they but slightly outnumbered the 
men. For the whole country, men in service 
equalled women. Now in many cities, the men 
are barely one-tenth in number; and in some 
cities, there are almost no men in the service, 
even the principals, the science teachers and the 
manual training teachers being women. Men 
survive in numbers now only in the generally 
back ward rural districts, where efficiency in dis- 
cipline is the main desideratum. 

It is obvious that the presence of a greatly 
preponderant number of women has forced new 
methods upon boards of education and school 
superintendents. Whether men or women are 
the better teachers is of no great interest in this 
aspect of the educational trend. Did men make 
ninety per cent of a great city’s corps of teach- 
ers, boards and city school superintendents 
would be forced to organize and to operate very 
differently. It is not a question of the suffrage 
for women, but a fact dependent upon the aver- 
age and natural temperaments and dispositions 
of men and of women. 

On this point one who has been a city school 
superintendent in four different cities, with 
greatly different proportions of men and of 
women, may be permitted, indeed expected to 
speak from experience. Women and womanish 
men resent orders. Men and masculine women 
like impersonal, positive authority. The wise 
superintendent or board offers suggestions to 
women but issues orders to men. 

Teachers are a Market Commodity. 

It was as late as 1904 that the first book upon 
the management of city schools was published. 
In retrospect, it seems strange that no one had 
ever written upon the subject before. 1 wrote 
the book. But it seems no stranger than the 
modern acceptance of book after book upon city 
school administration by men who have never 
served any city as school superintendent. We 
are now in the position of allowing inexperienced 
tho scholarly theorists to give us what goes for 
authoritative advice, as tho we should go to a 
lawyer for our medicine and to a surgeon for 
our architecture. These two facts illustrate the 
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newness of the whole field of school administra- 
tion. 

A year or so before his death, a man who had 
been successively city superintendent of three 
cities, each with over 100,000 population, wrote 
to me that it would require a full century more 
of experimentation before the American people 
had fully digested the notion that such an office 
as city school superintendent does exist. Surely, 
the various ways in which present city school 
superintendents put in their time day after day 
shows that even they have no clear professional 
ideas as to what they are for. Is it then to be 
wondered at that board members flounder about, 
especially in the first few years of service? 

Here one may wel] pause to think of the very 
great distance that separates board members 
from city school superintendents in a certain 
aspect. Any and all teachers are a purchasable 
societal power; they may all be hired at deter- 
minable prices. Given proper judgment and 
honesty, a city can have whatever grade of city 
school superintendent it chooses. (This is just 
as true of all other teachers.) 

But the board of education is not a purchas- 
able societal power. Cities cannot hire what- 
ever grade of board member they choose. Only 
two cities, Rochester and San Francisco, have 
even nominally tried to do this, one by election 
to a salary of $1,200, the other by mayor’s ap- 
pointment at $3,000. 

Once that the true theory of a board of educa- 
tion is understood the public ceases to think of 
paying any salary. An acute consideration of 
the situations in Rochester and in San Francisco 
shows that the board is really one of semi- 
supervisors, without financial responsibility, 
which is vested below them. 
deceitful] and misleading. The boards of educa- 
tion in St. Louis and in San Francisco may 


Here names are 


have the same name, but they serve different 
purposes. 

The true purpose of a board is to reflect pub- 
lic sentiment, not to provide educational direc- 
tion. By so doing, it prevents educators from 
making school systems superior to the stand- 
ards of the public; and which they will repudiate. 
One of the greatest of all calamities to a societal 
institution is to go high, and then fall for want 
of support. Democratic methods keep the 
leaders within range of the followers. 

What Does the Superintendent Represent? 

Because the superintendent is a purchasable 
commodity in education, a board should have a 
clear idea of what in a man makes him valuable 
as a city superintendent. It should consider 
what he represents, what he does, and what he 
says. Where a board itself has no jurisdiction 
over finances, it can hardly look for commercial 
skill in its superintendent, but where it does 
have such jurisdiction, it 
knowledge of the business world, a man who is a 


needs a man with 


good advisor as to budget and as to expendi- 
tures. 

Choosing and maintaining a school superin- 
tendent is one of the chief functions of a board, 
The history of the 
past 25 years shows that boards are becoming 


and should be so regarded. 


increasingly careful in their choice of men, tho 
they do not always look for the professionally 
requisite qualities. The subject is exceedingly 
important but in its details lies outside the 
range of this article. 
The Committees of the Board. 

Consideration of what the city superintendent 
should be, leads to consideration of what the 
board should be, and into what committees it 
should organize itself. But as we have seen, it 
is not profitable for persons not in State polities 
to discuss what a board should be, because its 
character, politically considered, is determined 
for it by the constitution and statutes of the 
State; which in turn are c mtrolled by forces 
and traditions too numerous, too vast and too 


strong to be greatly moved by single interests, 
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even by so great a societal interest as that of free 
public education. 

There remains, however, the question: Into 
what committees should a board resolve itself? 
To this, the foregoing items have all, I hope, 
been trending. 

Large boards must have more committees than 
sniall boards. The reasons are almost self- 
evident. One is that when a board is divided 
into several committees, each member should 
have at least one committee assignment. Other- 
wise, he ranges at large, and inevitably becomes 
troubled and troublous. Another is that com- 
mittees should never be large. They are to pre- 
pare business, and in general business is best 
prepared by small numbers, the smaller the 
better, even down to one member. Small com- 
mittees upon large. boards mean many com- 
mittees. 

Any board should have as few committees as 
it can get on with. This must be considered in 
the light of the nature and number of its execu- 
tive officers. A board with a competent city 
school superintendent, with a well-chosen and 
well-paid secretary, with a business agent simi- 
larly fit for his duties, perhaps with a salaried 
school architect, with medical inspectors, and 
with still other expert agents, really needs less 
committees than does a board not so supplied. 

The Evolution of Two Board Officers. 

Here we come to the historical process. Every 
expert now employed by even the greatest school 
system represents some old agency of the board 
itself, and to an extent does the work formerly 
done by board members. It is illustrative to 
trace the employment of the secretary. Origin- 
ally, he was a board member. Next, he was a 
member but drew a salary. Third, he was 
chosen from outside the board and was given 
a considerable salary. Fourth, he devoted all 
his time to board work, and was paid enough to 
provide a livelihood. Now in many cities, he 
is an expert accountant, and is paid upon a 
professional basis as such. 

It is perhaps even more interesting to trace 
the development of the city school superintend- 
ent. Originally, he was the secretary of the 
board as outlined above. In many small cities, 
he is now both secretary and superintendent. 
Then he became visitor for the board in the 
classrooms, and reported to the board what he 
saw, without recommendation upon his part. 
Most county superintendencies are in this stage 
of evolution now. Later, the city superintend- 
ent rose to be the agent of the board in charge of 
teachers and pupils. He is that in most small 
Next he grew to be the general 

He is that 
In the larger 
cities, he is the real manager of the schools tho 
He is that in Pittsburgh 
But in a few cities he has come to be 


places today. 
educational advisor of the board. 
itt most middle-sized cities now. 


under board control. 
how. 
recognized as the real head of the schools, with 
powers of definite and considerable extent and 
force, being but nominally subject to the board 
so long as his term lasts. The city superintend- 
ent is now such an officer in St. Louis. 

The Evolution of Board Duties. 

As the specialization of the duties of secre- 
tary and of superintendent increased, and as 
other officers were created, the duties of the 
board itself and of its committees changed and 
One reason why this 
has not been understood is that while the duties 
have decreased, the populations have very great- 


upon the whole decreased. 


ly inereased, thereby increasing the work as a 
whole. 

It would be utterly impossible to run a great 
American city as all cities were run 75 years 


ago, without clerk or superintendent. Even as 


lute as 1883, Philadelphia contrived to get 
along without a city school superintendent. 


There was, of course, a very large board whose 
members, parting out the duties, managed to 
run the schools directly. 





Even Washington had no general city school 
superintendent until 1900, when the schools 


were all placed under one man. Not until 1906 
did Congress give to him any voice in the selec- 
tion of teachers, a voice entirely quieted, how- 
ever, by the singular provision that allows his 
removal at any time while the teachers have 
tenure. Until 1906, each board member filled a 
vacancy in rotation with all other board mem- 
bers and without action by the board in session. 
In the seasons when many vacancies occurred, 
each member was allotted a suitable number to 
fill according to his or her experience, sex and 
color. 

To this day in many cities according to the 
very latest resports on file in the United States 
Bureau of Education, many boards fill all vacan- 
cies thru the action of the chairman of the 
teachers’ committee and without reference to 
auy recommendation by the city school superin- 
tendent. This is simply a survival of the mode 
in which all vacancies were filled until the rise 
of the new profession of school superintendent. 

Function Makes Organ. 


It is evident that not organization makes 
function but function makes organization. <A 
board must first decide what it is designed and 
what it intends to do, and then arrange its com- 
mittees accordingly. 

As a board arranges its committees, it displays 
two things: the State laws, and its own place 
in the chronology of educational development. 
The board that makes much of its financial 
affairs and turns over to officers most of all other 
affairs must be in some one of the States that 
give to boards of education corporate powers, 
that is, all or nearly all the powers enumerated 
early in this article. Not only so, but by reduc- 
ing the activities of its members to the financial 
affairs and by entrusting the educational inter- 
ests to the school experts, it shows that it is 
alive to the way things are being done in the 
best cities in twentieth century style. 

The principles involved here may be set forth 
most clearly by a few illustrations made general, 
lest by being particular, the criticisms that fol- 
low give offence. (It is, of course, entirely 
proper to take one city and analyze it carefully; 
but in a general article it is scarcely warranted 
to pick some one city and find fault with it 
when perhaps others are as bad or worse. AS 
I have been in every city of any size in the 
country, I could easily pick definite instances.) 

Type Illustration A. 
Board with 21 members: 
Officers—City school superintendent. 

Secretary. 
Business agent. 

Committees—On Buildings. 

On Grounds. 

On New Buildings. 

On Janitors. 

On Textbooks. 

On Teachers. 

On Courses of Study. 

On Elementary Schools. 

On High School. 

On Evening Schools. 

On Special Schools. 

On Expenditures. 

On Legislation. 

On Rules. 

On Compulsory Attendance. 

On Relations with Council. 

On Medical ‘Inspection. 

On Calendar. 

Special Committees on Each School. 

In all forty-seven committees. 

In point of truth, this is less than the number 
of a certain city board’s committees within @ 
half year past. Population under 100,000. 


Type Illustration B. 
Board with 9 members: 
Officers—City School Superintendent. 
Clerk. 
Business Director. 
School Architect. 
Attendance Officer. 


(Continued on Page $2) 
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THE STORY OF A PUBLICATION 


With this number Tue American ScHOOL 
Boarp JouRNAL completes the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its existence. It may, therefore, 
be of some interest to those who have become 
familiar with its pages to learn something of 
its beginnings and the successive struggles 
which have brought it up to its present plane 
of efficiency, service and completeness. It repre- 
sents a life’s work of endeavor, of hardships, of 
industry—all prompted and stimulated by an 
ideal. 

Perhaps the circumstances which evolved the 
idea of establishing a publication, devoted sole- 
ly to school administration, should be enumer- 
ated. During the years past, the writer has 
frequently been asked the questions: “How did 
you conceive the idea of a school board paper? 
What prompted you to establish this publica- 
tion ?” 

How the Idea Was Conceived. 

The story, briefly told, is this: The writer 
had, for a number of years, been employed on 
daily newspapers where he served in various 
capacities, both in the editorial and business 
departments, when he suddenly one day found 
himself elected to a membership on the local 
school board. 

The elevation to an office which he held in 
high regard also excited in him the conscious- 
ness of an unpreparedness for the duties to be 
performed. He realized that he must equip 
himself for the task that was before him. He 
must study school board proceedings and edu- 
cational journals, visit schools and cultivate 
the acquaintance of teachers, master parlia- 
mentary procedure, and, in brief, learn the ele- 
mentary principles of school administration. 

The printed school-board proceedings of many 
cities and sample copies of many school jour- 
nals were brought to his aid. He waded thru 
bvshels of printed matter without finding in 
any accessible or: tangible form just what he 
was seeking. 

The proceedings of boards of education proved 
dry and uninteresting reading. The grains of 
real information were buried in a mass of rou- 
tine matter of local concern only and difficult 
to recognize and single out. The school jour- 
nals dealt almost wholly with classroom methods 
which were intended for teachers only. 

It gradually became evident that there was no 
publication in the United States that served 
school-board members; there was no medium 
that told what the various boards of education 
were doing, that dealt with recognized funda- 
mentals in school administration. 

Here then was presented an uncovered field 
in periodical literature! Some one should set 
himself to the task of serving an actual need! 
There must be thousands of school officers and 
board members who felt that need just as the 
writer felt it. 


Why not undertake the task? Why not estab- 


lish a school board journal? The writer became 
interested and then enthusiastic. The idea be- 
gan to grow in his mind. But, there were also 
serious obstacles! He lacked experience and he 
lacked money. It would take both to launch a 
Periodical that would prove acceptable to the 
boards of edueation. Then there was the danger 
that e) a good publication might prove a 
finan failure. 
A Humble Beginning. 

By prospective publisher reasoned that 
he | at least produce a periodical that 
wou | the important doings of the various 
board lucation thruout the United States, 
put e best expressions in school adminis- 
trative ght and thus produce a reasonably 
valu ent 


ium. With the passing of time, 
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there would also come experience, strength and 
stability. As publisher and editor he would 
have to, and could, become versed in all signi- 
ficant phases of school administration. 

Thus, in March, 1891, THe American ScHoou 
Boarp JOURNAL was born. It was a meager 
affair. The beginning was an extremely humble 
one. There were eight pages of reading, minus 
cover pages, an extremely poor halftone por- 
trait and a few small local advertisements, 
which bore no relation to the school field. 

The struggle for existence became a hard one. 
The publisher had, in a few months, put every 
spsre dollar into his enterprise; he had a wife 
and three small children to support, and noth- 
ing but this little publication out of which to 
draw that support. He frequently began his 
day’s work between four and five o’clock in the 
morning, and frequently did not seek rest until 
midnight. He was frugal and industrious. His 
wife practiced rigid economy and self denial. 
There was an unflagging confidence that well 
directed effort would eventually win. 

At the end of a year of labor, of tireless 
energy, of obstacles overcome and disappoint- 
ments grimly accepted, there came a break in 
the sky. Recognition came from all directions, 
meager perhaps in financial return, but rich in 
the assurance that the publication was filling a 
need and that every number was better than the 
preceding one. School men began to say, “Why 
did not some one think of this before?” 

Success Came Slowly. 

The future of the publication was assured. 
If the publisher would continue to improve his 
journal in typographical appearance and in the 
subject matter presented, hold to high standards 
of honor and efficiency, his publication would 
become a wholesome influence in the field of 
school administration. In fact, with a reason- 
ably widened reading constituency and such 
broadened and useful service as the publication 
could render to that constituency, it would be- 
come a good influence in the educational life 
of the nation. 

These aims and aspirations have in a measure 
been realized. When the labors of a quarter of 
a century have been weighed and measured, 
it will develop that they constitute a modest 
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contribution to the educational progress of the. 
country. They have helped to promote greater 
efficiency and higher standards in school ad- 
ministrative effort. 

In the conduct of the Journal some very 
definite policies and principles have guided the 
editor and his co-workers. These have been 


‘ based in part upon definite ideas of the true 


functions and relations of school-board members 
and professional officers, and in part upon the 
conviction that no interest of any portion of the 
school government, or even self interest, should 
interfere with the ultimate purpose of the 
school—the education of the child. It has been 
sought to promote progress by recording the 
doings of progressive school boards, superin- 
tendents and school architects. In general, 
criticism has been withheld except in cases 
where a constructive reform could be hoped for. 
To attack measures, not men, has been the in- 
variable rule. 
Some Policies. 

From the very first issue the Journal has 
sought to reflect the best thought with respect 
to the organization of school boards and to argue 
for the freedom of the schools from the domina- 
tion of city councils, and in general, from the 
control of any political or partisan interests. 
It did not take many years of experience to 
form the very definite conclusion based upon 
observation of the conditions in many cities, 
that the large school board is a positive detri- 
ment to the efficiency of the lay and profes- 
sional control of the schools. A very positive 
stand was taken for many years against large 
school boards altho this had a direct effect of 
reducing the total possible number of sub- 
seribers, and in a measure, actually reducing 
the patronage of the Journal. 

For increasing the efficiency of individual 
school-board members, much attention and space 
has been given to arguing for the reading of 
good literature, for the intensive study of school 
problems on the part of individual school-board 
members, for national, state and county schoo!- 
board conventions. In all this work, the proper 
perspective was kept, in that it was advocated 
that school-board members take up these prob- 
lems from the layman’s point, as citizens and 
porents. 

In seeking to assist in the better understand- 
ing of the relations of school-board members to 
the professional heads of the schools, it was very 
early the policy of the Journal to advocate for 
the superintendent, initiative in all strictly edu- 
cational matters as well as in all matters of bus- 
iness which might have a direct influence upon 
the work of the classroom. At the same time, 
consistent propaganda was made for the right 
of the school-board member to review and to 
accept, or reject, the recommendations of the 
superintendent insofar as the judgment of the 
members of the board reflected local sentiment 
and community desires. It has not appeared 
that this position was wrong even tho it has 
heen argued that the superintendent should be 
absolutely free in all matters. 


The Physical Necessities Promoted. 

Among the chief functions of school boards, 
a3 it has appeared to the Editor, has been the 
duty of providing the physical necessities of 
the school in the shape of buildings which are 
safe and sanitary and fully adequate for the 
educational work which is to be carried on in 
them. With this in mind, a department devoted 
to schoo! architecture has been exceedingly 
prominent in every issue of the Journal. In this 
Department, by means of illustrations and text, 
ecnsistent pleas have been made for better 
design, for fireproofing, for the decoration of 
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Progress in School Administration During 25 Years 


Letters from Representative State Superintendents 


ALABAMA: W. F. Feagin, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

Comparing the status of education in Alabama 
in 1900-01 and in 1915-16, substantial progress has 
been made. The number of teachers has increased 
from 6,302 to 10,303. School property has in- 
creased in value from $934,065 to $8,650,527; total 
school revenues from $699,765 to $4,467,412; the 
total available funds per capita of school popula- 
tion from $1.27 to $2.75; length of school term for 
whites from 97 days to 132 days; for colored, from 
82 to 104 days; the monthly salary of white teach- 
ers from $32 to $60; for colored, from $22 to $30. 
The progress in the several other phases of activ- 
ity has been in keeping with the instances cited 
above. Perhaps the three most significant general 
lines of progress have been 

1. The improvement in our teaching force. 

2. Better administration and supervision of 
schools. 

8. The provision for local taxation. 

At the former date there were practically no 
qualifications for the teaching profession in Ala- 
bama. Each county had its own system of grant- 
ing licenses to those who taught school and it is 
very commonly reported that there were all kinds 
of traffic in the same. For example, in one county 
a certificate was given as boot in a horse trade 
There is also a tradition that when a county 
superintendent was about to go out of office, he 
would issue licenses promiscuously to teachers 
who could pay any part of the fee which he was 
allowed to charge. This represents extreme types 
of incompetency of the teaching force, but it is 
only fair to say that there has been a decided 
improvement, due to a uniform examination law 
providing for a State Board of Examiners to have 
complete direction of the certification of teachers 
in the State. Under the authority of law this 
board undertook in serious fashion to weed out 
incompetent teachers and to raise the standard 
of the profession in the State 

Very recently a still more progressive measure 
has been enacted, which gives to this State Board 
of Examiners authority to issue certificates to 
graduates of institutions of higher learning, in- 
cluding the State normal schools, who have pur 
sued a required course of study. The law also 
makes provision for certification of teachers from 
other states and for the validation of certificates 
issued by other states There is no reason under 
the present law why the teaching force in Ala 
bama should not compare favorably with that of 
any state in the Union 

Twenty-five years ago the State Superintendent 
of Education made this statement: “We have in 
name county superintendents, but in contempla- 
tion of law and in reality they are mere disburs- 
ing officers. The duties prescribed for them in 
the law look mainly to the application of the 
school funds. Nowhere is it intimated that it is 
their duty to visit the public schools of the 
county. The salary is only $75 and two per cent 
commission on the school funds disbursed by 
them, when county treasurers, who are charged 
with far less responsibility and whose duties are 
much less onerous, receive five per cent on all 
funds disbursed by them—more than twice the 
compensation of the county superintendents and 
with less work and responsibility. With such 
small compensation it is not expected or required 
by the law that county superintendents should 
devote their time to the visitation of the public 
schools and the instruction of the teachers.” Dur- 
ing this period a law was passed authorizing 
the placing of the county superintendent on a 
salary basis by the county board of education and 
the employment of a requisite number of assist- 
ants to aid him in the work of supervision By 
this plan half the counties in the State employed 
competent men at fair salaries and gave them 
a sufficient number of assistants to enable them 
to do the work of supervision More recently a 
law has been passed, which provides for a county 
board of education elected from the county-at 
large with power to control the schools, including 
the employment of county superintendents of edu- 
cation and assistants, the board to be a business 
board and the superintendent to be expert in 
school administration and supervision This is a 
tremendous step forward in school progress. 

During the administration of Maj. Jno. G. Har- 
ris, which began in 1890, a joint resolution of the 
two houses of the Legislature provided that the 
trustees of school districts in this State should 
have the power to levy within their districts a 
special tax of not more than two and one-half 
mills, to be applied exclusively to maintain the 
public schools in the districts for which said tax 
was levied This amendment, however, met with 


in overwhelming defeat At every meeting of the 
State educational association, at every teachers’ 
institute, in fact, in every important educational 
gathering ince that time the subject of local 
taxation has been a paramount issue In 190l a 
new State Constitution was adopted and in it 
provisi« wa made whereby any county might, 
by a th: fift ite, levy a one mill tax for 
school pu: The levying of this tax in two- 


thirds of th: of the State has, along with 
the other influe: oned above, crystallized 
public sentiment degree that the Legis- 
lature of 1915 pa ! act authorizing an 


amendment to the Constitution providing for local 
taxation by county and by district. 

The three great lines of improvement, there- 
fore, which stand out pre-eminently during the 
last quarter of a century are a better teaching 
force, better administration and supervision of 
schools, and the provision for better financial sup- 
port. With the progressive legislation on our 
statute books favorable to these lines of progress, 
we may confidently predict that no body of care- 
ful investigators will ever in the future have oc- 
casion to place Alabama at the foot of the column 
of states. 


CALIFORNIA: Edward Hyatt, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

You ask me to mention two of the most im- 
portant educational improvements made in Cali- 
fornia during the past 25 years. I would class as 
these two improvements, the rise of the high 
school idea and the adoption of a free textbook 
system for the elementary schools. 


The high schools have made a wonderful ad-~ 


vance during that period. In numbers, expendi- 
tures and general improvements they have in- 
creased perhaps 600 per cent. In buildings, 
grounds, influence and importance in the state, 
they have increased still more than that. It has 
been a wonderful story. 

The free textbook enterprise has been beneficial 
and helpful in every way. The expense has been 
entirely removed from the individual parent and 
distributed among all the taxpayers of the state. 
In this way it is insignificant, and the total ex 
pense upon the state has been very much less. 
This has been a boon to the teachers also, in that 
they can start their schools on the first day of 
the term fully equipped and ready for work, 
without the necessity of haggling and worrying 
with the children for the first three or four weeks 
to get their books. 


COLORADO: Mary C. C. Bradford, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
During the past quarter of a century, the most 
noteworthy feature, generally speaking, in the 
educational life of the Centennial State, has been 
the unifying of school interests and the increase 
of the school spirit in districts of all classes and 

schools of all grades. 

Specificially, the enrichment of the curriculum 
in city schools, the introduction of the elective 
system, and the adoption of manual training, do- 
mestic science, and school gardening. 

In the rural districts, centralization, consolida 
tion and standardization have made great strides, 
particularly in the last five years, the standarad- 
ization having been put in operation during the 
last three years. As a result, rural teachers are 
better trained, better paid, and Colorado school 
children in the rural districts are housed in bet- 
ter buildings; buildings that are sanitary, com- 
fortable and attractive. 

Another noteworthy feature in the rural system 
has been the widespread use of a State Course of 
Study relating closely the education of the coun- 
try child to the daily life of the village and the 
farm. 

Education in Colorado has begun to express a 
practical idealism that must make for a straight 
thinking, hard working, greatly loving citizen- 
ship 

DELAWARE: Charles A. Wagner, State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The three most important educational improve- 
ments in the last 25 years are: A new State Board 
of Education in 1911, a Women’s College in 1913, 
and an office known as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in 1913. The new State Board of Education 
formulated the policy by which both the other 
improvements were secured, an evidence of need 
for leadership The Women's College came very 
largely as the fruit of the agitation and propa- 
ganda of the organized women of the state, and 
was the first irrefutable proof that Delaware had 
a live present-day interest in education, and faith 
in herself. The Commissionership is another re- 
sult of successful leadership of the State Board 
of Education With this official hard at work 
every day, educational leaven has been spreading 
at an accelerated ratio 

As the one single influence whose potency prob- 
ably outweighs all these other agencies, the pres- 
ent Governor, Charles R. Miller, must be placed 
high, if not highest, in the list of citizens whose 
faith, fervency and steadfast idealism have 
wrought indefatigably for an educational awaken- 
ing in the state 


FLORIDA: W.N. Sheats, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

Our present school laws are based upon our 
Constitution of 1885 After that constitution was 
adopted, one of the most important and progres- 
sive steps taken in the school affairs of this State 
was the adoption of a uniform examination law. 
That law provides for three grades of County 
Certificates, first, second, and third. It provides 
that the questions shall all be prepared by the 
State Superintendent, and submitted to the appli- 
cants by the County Superintendents. A com- 
mittee, composed of three of the leading teachers 
of each county, constitute a grading committee. 
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Our law now provides for State, Special and 
Primary Certificates, and for several kinds of Life 
Certificates. 

Our constitution also provides for the organiza- 
tion of Special Tax Districts. Such districts have 
become very popular, and are a very great aid to 
our County Unit System. Such districts can vote 
upon themselves a tax of from one to three mills, 
and the money raised thereby can be used for any 
school purpose. Each district has a board of 
three trustees, who nominate teachers and look 
after all local affairs connected with the school. 
About three years ago, such districts were given 
power to bond themselves for the erection of 
school buildings. For this purpose they can levy 
a tax of five mills. Already a large number of the 
districts of the State have taken advantage of 
this law, and are erecting very commodious and 
up-to-date school -buildings. 

Originally, our county millage was limited to a 
minimum of three and a maximum of five mills. 
About five years ago, by an amendment to the 
constitution, this was increased to from five to 
seven mills. We now have the privilege of as- 
sessing a 16-mill school tax, including State, 
county, and district assessments. In addition to 
this, we have our poll tax, and some other sources 
from which school funds are raised. 

In 1905, a very important change was made in 
the law affecting the State schools. Practically 
all our State schools were abolished, and, in their 
place, were established our State University, State 
College for Women, School for the Blind and Deaf, 
and the Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes. This movement tended to concentrate 
our State school funds upon a few educational 
institutions, instead of distributing the funds 
among many institutions. 

In 1915 we secured a compulsory attendance 
law. That law has, however, the local option fea- 
ture which provides that counties, school board 
districts, and even local districts may determine 
by vote of the people whether attendance in their 
territory shall be compulsory. Since the adoption 
of this law quite a number of counties and dis 
tricts have voted upon the question, and I do not 
remember any district casting a negative vote. 

We now have a law providing for permanent 
summer training schools for our teachers, one of 
them being at the State University, another at the 
College for Women, and still another at the Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College for Negroes 
These schools are open and free to all persons, 
over 16 years of age, who are preparing to teach 

In 1913, a law was passed providing for State 
Certificates to be issued to graduates from both 
the collegiate and normal departments of our 
State schools. Such graduates must have made 
an average grade of 85 per cent, with no grade 
below 60, in their examinations at the close of the 
junior and senior years. Graduates of the col- 
legiate departments must have given one-fifth 
of their time to professional training, in order to 
secure such certificates. This law also applies to 
graduates of any other Florida college or uni- 
versity that will submit to the requirements made 
by the State Board of Education and the State 
Board of Control. 


GEORGIA: M. L. Brittain, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 


In my opinion the two leading educational im- 
provements made in Georgia in the last 25 years 
are what are termed the McMichael School Act and 
the General Education Act of 1911. 

The first of these gave the right in our state to 
counties and districts to tax themselves locally 
for public schools. Prior to the time of its pas- 
sage—in 1906—the laws were so stringent on this 
subject that it was almost impossible to give ade- 
quate financial aid to educational work. This was 
due to the fact that our Constitution was fash- 
ioned in 1877—just after reconstruction times— 
when the State Treasury had been plundered by 
carpet-baggers. 

The second of these, namely, the General Edu- 
cation Act of 1911, was a bill to secure the pas- 
sage of which I devoted my strongest efforts when 
I first became State School Superintendent It 
endeavored to remedy a number of deficiencies 
and legalized 

1 Professional State Board of Education. 

2 Professional qualifications for County Super- 
intendents. 

3 Permitting consolidation of schools. 

4 Professional certification of teachers. 


IDAHO: Bernice McCoy, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Twenty-five years ago last July our State was 
born Even at this time she is but one of the 
infants in the sisterhood of the states. Notwith- 
standing this fact, she has taken one of the most 
advanced steps educationally that has yet been 
taken by a state in her new law which provides 
for a single board with full authority to control 
and regulate the entire school system of the State 
from the smallest rural school up to and including 
the State University, the plan being unique in this 
particular This Board is known as the “State 
Board of Education and Board of Regents of the 
University of Idaho’’—a non-partisan, unsalaried 
board of five men with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction as ex-officio member. 
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While only a little more than two years have 
elapsed since the Board was organized and ready 
for active work, it has already demonstrated in a 
marked degree its superiority in every way over 
the old plan of administration, and promises to 
fulfill every favorable promise and prophecy made 
for it. Already it has resulted in greater effi- 
ciency and economy in the management of our 
State institutions, as well as in unity and har- 
mony among these institutions. Better than all 
this, it has resulted in a healthy, vigorous co- 
operation between the State schools and the ele- 
mentary schools of the State. All interests are 
working together with one object in mind—the 
educational interests of the State. 


As a result of intelligent surveys of the State 
institutions, the high schools, and the rural 
schools of the State, a general reorganization of 
the entire school system is being effected—to the 
end that all of the schools shall render the great- 
est possible service to the children of the State. 

Briefly speaking, I believe that Idaho has the 
machinery for the working out of an ideal school 
system—one which will be truly democratic in 
every sense—providing equal opportunities for all. 


INDIANA: Charles A. Greathouse, State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


In my opinion, three of the most important edu- 
cational improvements made in Indiana in the 
past 25 years are as follows: 

lst: Improvement in school buildings brought 
about by the sanitary school building law and 
the growth of public opinion. In 1891 there were 
in Indiana a total of 9,892 school buildings and 
the value of school property was $14,624,616.75. 
In 1915 there were 8,516 buildings in the state 
with a total value of school property of $51,131,- 
981.91. Many of the new buildings are fine types 
of architecture and are models of convenience and 
sanitation. 

2nd: The improvement of rural schools thru 
compulsory education, progress of consolidation 
and the operation of the sanitary school building 
law As noted above in 1891 the total number of 
school buildings in the state was 9,892 and the 
number of school buildings in 1915 was 8,516 
Prior to 1899 there were practically no consoli- 
dated schools in Indiana and in 1914 the number 
was 665, while the percentage of the pupils in 
consolidated schools was 35.9 of the total number 
of pupils enrolled in all rural schools This 
factor of consolidation has been vital in the im- 
provement of our rural schools and in the soctaliz- 
ing of the rural communities 


3rd: The introduction of the subjects of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics into the curriculum 
of all the rural elementary schools; of Agricul 
ture, Industrial Arts and Home Economics into 
the curriculum of all the town elementary schools; 
of Industrial Arts and Home Economics into the 
curriculum of all the city elementary schools: 
and the introduction of Home Economics and 
either Agriculture or Industrial Arts into the cur- 
riculum of all the high schools of the state. 

The establishment of regular vocational schools 
and departments in the state for giving instruc- 
tion in special vocational lines. These schools 
may be evening vocational schools, all-day voca- 
tional schools, part-time vocational schools and 
continuation schools and are state aided. At the 
present time we have 25 vocational centers in the 
state 

The improvement in the qualifications of teach- 
rs thru legislative enactment and general school 


advancement has been marked in the last 25 
years. 


IOWA: A. M. Deyoe, State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction. 

I cannot limit educational progress in Iowa dur- 
ing the past 25 years with the mention of two or 
three matters that I deem of most importance. 
Briefly mentioned, educational progress in Iowa is 
evident in the erection of many sanitary schoo) 
buildings, including those that are being con- 
structed in the open country and village; in the 
rapid progress that is being made toward con- 
solidation of schools in village and rural com- 
munities, stimulated by state aid; in the estab- 
lishment of normal training courses in 170 high 
schools for the purpose of preparing teachers for 
the rural schools, $750 state aid being allowed 
each high school so designated; in the installation 
of complete laboratory and reference library 
equipment in the graded schools; in the estab- 
lishment of libraries in 90 per cent of the schools 
in the state, including the one-teacher schools; 
in enlarged playgrounds; in increased salaries and 
‘onger tenure of contracts for superintendents of 

(contracts may be made for a period of 
three years); in better average wages for teach- 
ers due to the teachers’ minimum wage law; in 
the advancement of professional teachers’ train- 
ing requirements; in the exténsion of high school 
advantages to all children in the state; in the 
Srading and issuance of all teachers’ certificates 
by state; In broader courses of study, includ- 
ing the industrial subjects; in placing the con- 
tr of the public schools in the Department of 
P Instruction and in empowering the De- 
} ent of Public Instruction to appoint inspect- 

rural and consolidated schools, graded and 

hools, and normal training high schools; 
au the emphasis placed upon the training of 
for a better citizenship 


schools, 
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State aid and inspection has been of great as- 
sistance in arousing public sentiment for better 
schools. 


KENTUCKY: V. O. Gilbert, State Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction. 


In the past 25 years, Kentucky has made rapid 
progress in the matter of Education. The most 
important steps taken during this time have been 
the establishment of two splendidly equipped Nor- 
mal Schools for the training of rural teachers; a 
re-organization of the old State College making 
of it a State University with a strong Department 
of Education; the change of the County Unit Sys- 
tem for administration of school affairs; the in- 
crease of the school term from five to seven 
months per year; an enlargement of the Course of 
Study, and a uniform system of grading thruout 
the State; a general awakening of school interest 
and a development of consolidation and transpor- 
tation in the rural schools. 


LOUISIANA: T. H. Harris, State Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction. 


Our greatest advancement can be listed, per- 
haps, in the following topics: 


(1) A provision in the Constitution of 1898 
giving parishes, wards, or school districts of any 
size authority to vote without limit money for 
school purposes. Our people have taken advan- 
tage of this law and have provided funds for 
school buildings and equipment and for mainten- 
ance purposes. The special school tax in some 
districts is as high as forty mills on the dollar, 
and practically all of the State is covered with 
special school taxes 

(2) <A provision in the law requiring the parish 
(county) superintendents to be thoroly competent 
The result has been that our strungest teachers in 
most of the parishes have been selected as parish 
superintendents. 

(3) The organization of an excellent high 
school system We now have high schools meet- 
ing proper standards as to physical conditions, 
scholarship of teachers, and courses of study in 
reach of practically all of the children of the 
State. 

(4) Improvement in teachers. The teachers in 
our high school departments are required to have 
as many as two years of college training; the 
most of them are college graduates; and the 
teachers in the elementary grades of the high 
schools are required to hold first grade certificates 
or better. Seventy per cent of the teachers in the 
country schools hold first grade certificates or 
better, that is, they are normal or college grad- 
uates. 

(5) There has been a marked improvement in 
the country schools. This has come about thru 
consolidation and transportation, thru the build- 
ing of good schoolhouses, properly equipped, and 
the introduction of practical courses in shop work, 
agriculture and domestic science. 

(6) State Supervision: The State Department 
of Education is furnished with supervisors, who 
give constant attention to the high schools, the 
country schools, and the industrial work that is 
attempted in the country schools. 

(7) Summer schools for teachers We operate 
summer schools for six to nine weeks, and we en- 
roll in these about two-thirds of the public school 
teachers every year 


MAINE: Payson Smith, State Superintendent 


of Public Instruction. 

In the past 25 years there has been increasing 
evidence of the confidence of the people of Maine 
in the efficacy of public education. This evidence 
appears in school appropriations several times 
multiplied, in school legislation fixing longer per 
iods of annual schooling, higher standards in ele- 
mentary and secondary educatiun, recognition of 
and state aid for extensions of public school ser 
vice thru vocational education, night schools, 
medical inspection, public playgrounds and sim 
ilar forward movements The quarter century 
has marked vast improvement in the professional 
improvement of teachers, several new state nor- 
mal schools having been established, the propor- 
tion of tratned teachers considerably increased 
and teachers’ salaries materially raised 


In the administration of schools there has been 
a marked improvement, professional superintend- 
ents now being in direction of more than 80 per 
cent of the school enrollment of the state. From 
the state department and extending thru all local 
township and city departments, there has been a 
progressive movement for better equipment in 
dealing with all administrative phases of pyblic 
education. 

All these and other movements in education in 
Maine may perhaps be briefly summarized in the 
statement that there is an unmistakable intention 
on the part of the people to provide universal op- 
portunities for individual and social growth thru 
the institution of the public school, the scope of 
which has been and is gradually extending to 
reach adults as well as the youth and all excep- 
tional as well as normal types 


MASSACHUSETTS: W. I. Hamilton, Agent, 


Massachusetts Board of Education. 
In a state expending upwards of $22,000,000 per 
year for public school support, having an average 
attendance of nearly 500,000 pupils, nearly 80,000 
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of whom are in nigh schools, and employing some 
17,000 teachers, it is by no means easy to pfck 
out the “most important educational improve- 
ments made in Massachusetts during the past 25 
years.” 

Probably the most fundamental influence in 
school improvement in Massachusetts during the 
last 25 years has been its progress in compulsory 
school superintendence. Twenty-five years ago, 
the Board of Education said in its Annual Re- 
port: “Experience has proven that the cause of 
popular education in a community flourishes in 
proportion to the excellence of its supervision.” 
In contrast to many other states, the Massachu- 
setts system of school supervision keeps the unit 
of administration, in most areas, small enough for 
effective work. ; , 


In 1870, towns were authorized by law to unite 
in districts for the employment of superintend- 
ents. In 1888, provision was made for State par- 
ticipation in the payment of such superintendents 
in towns whose valuation does not exceed $2,500,- 
000. In 1902, all towns and cities were required 
to employ a superintendent, and all towns having 
a valuation less than $2,500,000 were required to 
form superintendency unions with the approval 
of, or under the direction of, the State Board of 
Education. Twenty-five years ago, there were 
twenty-five such districts. Bighty-eight superin- 
tendents of schools were employed in the State 
In 1915, there were seventy-four unions and a total 
of 195 superintendents, including assistant super- 
intendents, employed in the State. 


The experience of years confirms the opinion 
expressed by the Board as quoted above, and while 
standards of supervision have changed in propor- 
tion to other educational developments, the im- 
provement of Massachusetts schools rests upon 
this fundamental policy and legislation. 


Massachusetts, thru the leadership of its super- 
intendents, has always demanded constantly in- 
creasing efficiency of its teachers. Two of the 
most conspicuous facts in school administration 
in Massachusetts are the growth of normal 
schools and the consequent increase in the propor- 
tion of normal school graduates to the entire 
teaching force. 

1890 1896 1902 1914 
Total number of teachers 

in State weccceeeces 8,980 123,276 18,906 17,880 

Number of teachers Nor- 


mal graduates ......... 2,819 3,903 56,451 9,612 
Per cent of Normal grad- 

WEEE i640 ceereennees $1 39 47 55 
Number of students in 

Normal Schools ........ 1,291° 1,123 1,763 2,489 


*At this time, many students attended normal 
school for only a portion of a year. The remain- 
ing numbers in series show a steady increase in 
nrollment which is practically continuous thru- 
out the year. 


Between 1895 and 1897, Massachusetts estab- 
lished four new normal schools, making ten for 
the State. Probably no state has made more gen- 
erous provision for supplying teachers, or is ad- 
justing its teacher training policy more success- 
fully to the demands of twentieth century educa- 
ion. 


Massachusetts has always maintained a high 
standing in compulsory schooling, and in 1906, 
courageously amended its educational and em- 
ployment laws to the effect that all children wko 
ould not read and write the English language 
hould attend public day schools up to the age of 
16. For many years, employment certificates have 
been issued only to children 14 years of age or 
over. 

After a considerable period of discussion and 
voluntary experiment by many cities. Massachu- 
setts decided that in addition to providing schools, 
1 supply of trained teachers, and prescribing 
minimum educational requirements, it had a re- 
sponsibility for the physical welfare of the chil- 
dren in the schools. In 1906, a law was enacted 
for compulsory medical inspection of schools 
which, it is believed, i- in its State-wide appli- 
cation, in advance of any other State. The law 
says: “The school committee of every city and 
town in the commonwealth shall appoint one or 
more school physicians, shali assign one to each 
public school within its city or town, and shall 
provide them with all proper facilities for the 
performance of their duties as prescribed in this 
act . . . ” The laws for physical examina- 
tion of children seeking employment are well de- 
fined, and set reasonable standards, as do those 
limiting the kinds of employinent upon which 
children may enter. 


Twenty-five years ago, the people of Massachu- 
setts, keenly alive to the necessity for compulsory 
general education, had not realized the necessity 
for specific vocational training demanded by 
changed economic and social conditions thruout 
the State. The evolution of Massachusetts -from 
an agricultural and commercial community to one 
of very large manufacturing interests has been 
constant and rapid. No less rapid has been the 
change in its population. In 1870 approximately 
12 per cent of the people of Massachusetts were 
foreign-born, or native-born of foreign or mixed 
parentage; in 1880 this percentage had increased 
to 50 per cent; in 1900 to 62 per cent; and in 
1910 to 66 per cent. In 1905, 46.6 per cent of all 
persons engaged in manufacturing and mechan- 
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PLATE NO. 8—SHAW SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
William"B.‘Ittner, Architect 
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SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRESS IN ST. LOUIS 


William B. Ittner, Architect of the Board of Education, St. 


At the time of the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, 1893, the model building of St. Louis 
was the Columbia School, and it was proudly 
shown visitors as embodying all the correct prin- 
ciples of schoolhouse construction, as then un- 
derstood and practiced. It was typical of the 
buildings erected in our city, in the early nine- 
ties, and at that time met quite directly the 
maximum demands of the school curriculum. 
Judged by the standards of today, however, we 
find this type of building sadly out of tune with 
present educational needs, and almost obsolete 
when speaking in the terms of modern school 
planning. 

An examination of the plan of this building 
(Plate 1) brings out at once its salient faults. 
It will be noted that its classrooms are of ab- 
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normal width, as well as improperly lighted; 
its corridors are not only dark, but are lined 
with wardrobes, thus precluding their proper 
ventilation, as well as the proper ventilation of 
the building, even tho it was equipped with the 
then new, plenum system of ventilation. 

The story heights were abnormal, judged by 
modern standards, and the stairways, tho ade- 
quate, were poorly located with respect to the 
classrooms, and the general circulation of the 
building. 

The accessory rooms, such as pupils’ rest 
rooms, and the like, were conspicuous by their 
absence, and the toilets tho adequate, were of 
the latrine type, and confined to the basement, 
thus subjecting the pupils to maximum stair 
climbing in their use. 

The building was full three stories high, upon 
a basement but partially above ground, poorly 
lighted, and of no value in the educational con- 
tent, except to provide the necessary space for 
the heating and ventilating apparatus, the fuel 
and the toilets. 

In its construction the building was some- 
what in advance of its predecessors by reason of 
the fireproofing of the corridor floors, to which 
this form of construction had been limited up 
to that time, but its exterior (Plate 2) still 
retained that schoolhousey appearance, which 
was characteristic of all school buildings of the 
period. The reorganization of the Board of 
Education in 1897 brought with it a new school- 
house policy. Old forms and methods were 
abandoned, and the buildings underwent revolu- 
tionary changes. 

Two of the most important steps in the 
Board’s r« ¥ program was the purchase of large 
and commanding sites for the schools, and the 
determination that hereafter all schools should 
be of fireproof construction thruout. The class- 
room was reduced in width, properly propor- 
tioned to the number of pupils it was to accom- 
modate, and its lighting, tho not entirely uni- 

NOTE—tThe progress of school architecture in St. Louis, is 


typical of the best progress in the United States during the past 
25 years.—Editor 


Louis, Mo. 


lateral for the corner rooms, was much im- 
proved. 

Wardrobes were removed from the corridors, 
and given outside light; basement stories were 
eliminated, and adequate toilet accommodations 
and minor rooms were provided on each floor. 

The Eliot and Monroe schools (Plates 3 and 
4), erected in 1898, are representative of the 
first buildings erected by the new Board. 

The next important step in the metamor- 
phosis of the buildings was the abandonment of 
the old dumb-bell type for the open plan, where- 
in outside light was introduced thruout the 
length of the corridor, the building still retain- 
ing its three stories. The Eugene Field and 





Plate No. 2—Exterior Columbia School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PLATE NO. 3—MONROE SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 





PLATE NO. 5—FIELD SCHOOL, ST 


Wyman schools (Plates 5 and 6), erected in 
1900, represent buildings of this type. 

Shortly after this date the Board determined 
to limit its buildings to two stories in height 
above the ground floor. This policy has been 
adhered to in all cases except in congested dis- 
tricts where large sites could not be obtained, 
and buildings of the two-story type are out of 
question. 

The Clark School, erected in 1906, and the 
Shaw, in 1907 (Plates 7 and 8) are representa- 
tive of this step in our building progress. 

The Columbia School contrasted with the 
Bryan-Mullanphy School, erected some 22 years 
later (1915) represents the full period of pro- 
ress in our school buildings. 

In the latter building, (Plates 9, 10 and 11), 
we find the classrooms now reduced to a proper 
width, unilaterally lighted, distributed upon two 
floors only, and several of them arranged as 
open-air rooms. We find rest rooms for both 
teachers and pupils, adequate and well located 
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fice and storerooms; and toilet accommoda 
ns distributed on the various floors. 

The kindergarten now occupies a more favor- 
able location in the plan; it has exits directly to 
the garden, and is brought into proper correla 
ti with the auditorium in serving the social 
1 community uses of the school. 

Upon the ground floor of the building, now 
iately lighted and ventilated, are found the 
rooms for inclement weather, a gymnasium, 

| bathing facilities for both boys and girls. 


In addition to the above, there are rooms for 
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PLATE NO. 4—ELIOT SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 


PLATE NO. 6—WYMAN SCHOOL. 


CLARK SCHOOL AND SOLDAN 
William B. Ittmer, Architect. 
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PLATE NO. 12—BRYAN MULLANPHY SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis. 


manual training and domestic science, and gen- 
erous space for the heating and ventilating sys- 
tem, boiler, fuel and the janitor. . 
The departure from the dumb-bell, or closed ini mig | 
plan, of the earlier buildings, has brought the || 
rooms in better relation to the corridor and 
exits, and enabled a light penetration to all parts 
of the building. 
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In its exterior treatment (Plate 12), the build- 
ing has taken on an expression of comfort and 
dignity, commensurate with its uses as a school 
and civic center. 
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Its grounds are no longer just sufficient to 
contain the building, and insure it against en- 
croachment as to light and air, but have ex- 
panded into a generous playground, with ample 
area for planting and garden establishment. fen + 

Such in brief has been the progress in our i 5 at o | J 
grammar schools. It has been a gradual de- ae ; ; i aa 
velopment based upon the growing educational SS — = . 4F , ae ot 
need of the system, and the enlarged uses of the | g 
school plant, and to these it has responded in a FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
Icgical, straightforward manner. The progress PLATE NO. O-SRTAN MULLANPEY SCHOOL 
in our secondary schools has been quite as 
marked as in the primary schools. 

In 1897, St. Louis could boast of but one high 
school, the Central. This building was erected 
in 1893, and in 1897 it had a total enrollment 
of 1,983 pupils. It had an auditorium seating 
of 1,200 persons, a commercial room and a labor- 
atory, but no shop facilities. 

The erection of the Wm. McKinley and the 
Chas. EF. Yeatman High Schools, in 1902, 
marked the introduction of manual training in 
our secondary schools. ' These buildings have 
served as mode!s for many buildings of like 
character thruout the country, as they were 
among the first, if not the very first high schools, 
built and equipped at once for manual training. 

In the F. Louis Soldan High School and the 
Sumner High School, built in 1908, opportunity SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
was offered to e and re-arrange the plan PLATE NO. 10—BRYAN MULLANPHY SCHOOL. 
to meet greater educational needs, as well as to 
obtain a more even the aeccommoda- 
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opened in 1915, St. Louis is proud to present arrangement. Aside from its favorable setting. 
tion of the various de; rowing out of its latest achievement. which commands a view of the Stadium and 
the experience of the ear: and in the This building has many features which make Athletic Field, which, when completed, will fur- 
Grover Cleveland High School, completed and it stand out almost alone in modern high school nish seatings for six thousand persons, and 
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GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


facilities for all school athletics and festivals, 
the building provides accommodation for 1,600 
pupils in fixed seats. 

It has ful! laboratory, commercial, art, art 
crafts, domestic art, and shop equipment, and 
contains exceptional] auditorium facilities and 
provision for physical training. 

The building has two gymnasiums, each hav- 
ing a spectators’ gallery. The rooms are divided 
by roller partitions, and when thrown together 
provide a room over 80 feet square for the social 
features of the school. 

The Auditorium seats 2,000 persons, and dis- 
charges to the three floors of the building. The 
stage, 50 feet by 80 feet, is arranged as an over- 
flow gymnasium for the girls. It has a sound- 
proof curtain, so that such use of it does not 
impair its use for ordinary high school purposes 
at the same time. 

The stage opening is 65 feet wide, and the 
complete stage accommodates a chorus of 500 
voices, with symphony orchestra, and grand 
organ. <A basket ball game, or other school 
athletics may be held upon it in full view of 
two thousand spectators. 


Concluded on Page 83) 
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CITY SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 


lf it were possible to have the schools of the 
smaller and medium cities pass by in review, 
all moving toward a reasonably attainable ideal, 
some would be seen far in advance, rapidly 
approaching what today would be regarded as 
ideal conditions; others would be seen far in 
the rear of the main group, moving forward, 
but with an almost imperceptible motion. There 
would be within the main group a shifting from 
year to year, some schools dropping back rela- 
tively and others forging ahead, but all advanc- 
ing. It would be seen that the school systems 
with the lightest running machinery, with 
machinery in which there is the least friction, 
would be making the most rapid progress. 

The fact that the American people are de- 
manding simplicity in the organization and the 
administration of public affairs leads one to 
conclude that the city school of tomorrow every 
part of the administration and supervisory 
machinery will be so adjusted, so co-ordinated, 
each part doing its own special work that there 
will be a minimum of friction and a maximum 
of efficiency. 

One reason that the administrative machinery 
in some school systems is heavy running and 
without sufficient motive power is that there 
is a divided responsibility between the school 
board and the city council, the council appro- 
priating as much or as little as it pleases for 
the maintenance of the schools. In some in- 
stances the city officials think that because they 
appropriate the funds it is necessary for them 
to dictate in regard to the administration of 
these funds. For this reason friction sometimes 
arises between the school board and the city 
council, or else the school board humbly sub- 
mits to the assumed prerogatives of the city 
officials. Only recently a decision of the courts 
was necessary in one State, to determine whether 
the city council had more power in certain mat- 
ters than the school board. 

Tho there may be clashes today in some cities 
between the school board and the council, there 
will be no such clashes tomorrow, because the 
school board will be entirely independent of the 
council, as many school boards now are, or the 
city officials will have fuller control of the 
schools, with only an advisory school board or 
no school board at all. There will be no un- 
businesslike divided responsibility, no game of 
battledore and shuttle cock between the school 
board and the city council when the annual 
budget is under consideration. Responsibility 
should and will be lodged in one board or the 
other. 

It is the general and growing opinion among 
students of school administration that the school 
board should be independent of the city hall, 
not wholly because city government has been 
notoriously bad in some instances, but because 
the schools are important enough to demand the 
attention of a board directly responsible to the 
people, and because experience has demonstrated 
that an adequate public school system can best 
be developed by an independent board levying 
its own taxes and spending its own money. If 
the schools are independent of the city the 
school issue may be presented squarely to the 
people as a separate issue and not be over- 
shadowed by other issues of less importance. 
One body of men and not two should be re- 
sponsible. 

Judging, then, from the trend of thought the 
city schools of tomorrow will be managed by a 
board in no way dependent upon the council, 
by a board with large powers, with power to 
levy its own taxe to prepare a budget within 
statutory limits the amount of which must be 
appropriated from the city funds, to expend 
its own funds for everything of an educational 
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nature both for children and adults—libraries, 
piaygrounds, continuation schools, social cen- 
ters, etc. The placing of more responsibility in 
the hands of the school board is more in accord- 
auce with the thought of school men than giving 
the control of the schools over to the city offti- 
cials. 

lt is true that now and then one hears it ad- 
vocated by city officials and theorists that if the 
schools were controlled by the city commis- 
sioners all the affairs of the city would be 
managed as a business corporation, that all the 
departments of the city would work together 
harmoniously, that the health department, the 
police department and other departments would 
co-operate more heartily with the school than 
they do in cities where the school is an inde- 
pendent corporation. 

Whether the time will come, as city com- 
missioners demonstrate that they can manage 
the affairs of a city in a businesslike way, when 
they will be given full control of the schools is 
very doubtful. There does not seem to be any 
tendency in this direction. Several school sys- 
tems, it is true, have recently been placed un- 
der the direct control of the city commission and 
the plan has been advocated in a few others. 
As the form of city government has changed 
in a number of cities from council to commis- 
sion and city manager the relation of the school 
board to the city officials has remained with only 
a few exceptions practically the same. The 
proposal to give the city commissioners full 
control of the schools is so radical a departure 
that it has few if any supporters among practi- 
cal school men. They consider the doctrine too 
dangerous to the welfare of the children to give 
it much consideration. They know the diffi- 
culties that would be encountered if the muni- 
cipality were to absorb the schools. Some of 
these difficulties are set forth in Professor 
Trusler’s article in the Scuoot Boarp JouRNAL 
for July, 1915. 

The fundamental fact will not be forgotten 
that education is a state and not a municipal 
function. The opinion is now often expressed 
that city officials should not be permitted to 
tinker with the schools every time a change is 
made in the city charter and that all provisions 
regarding the schools now carried in the city 
charter should be removed and a general State 
law enacted. Without doubt the schools in 
some cities working under special charter are 
handicapped because the special laws which con- 
trol them are wholly inadequate and too cum- 
bersome for the proper management of a modern 
city school system. It would be just as logical 
to permit each township or county to say how 
its schools shall be administered. 

When all the States have general laws for the 
government of the city schools there will be 
among other things a school board of not more 
than seven members, more with five than with 
seven, elected at large for a term of five years, 
with partial renewal, one member a year so 
that there may be no sudden or radical changes 
in the policy of the board. Experience has 
fully demonstrated that a large board is un- 
vwieldy, that it is difficult to place responsi- 
bility, that some members concern themselves 
with matters that do not come within the prov- 
ince of individual members, and that the work 
of the board is complicated by a large number of 
standing committees. In a large board business 
is usually parceled out to standing committees, 
there often being as many committees as there 
are board members. In some cities where the 
size of the board has been considerably reduced 
within the past few years the habit of having 
each member of the board chairman of a com- 
mittee has not been abandoned, but the dis- 
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covery is slowly being made that a board of 
five members can discuss and pass upon all 
matters of business just as easily and as eflec- 
tively as a standing committee of three mem- 
bers. It has been true in many instances that 
when the schoolboard business is assigned to 
committees there is no discussion of important 
matters in open board meetings. One com- 
mittee may be almost entirely ignorant of what 
another committee is doing. Often board mem- 
bers assigned to a certain committee gave no 
attention to recommendations from other com- 
mittees except to vote for the recommendations. 
Sometimes committees are the mouthpiece of 
the president of the board who appoints them. 
‘There is no necessity for standing committees, 
least of all for a committee on teachers and 
instruction. In a certain city the teachers’ 
committee and the superintendent meet and 
decide upon what teachers shall be re-elected and 
who the new teachers shall be. It is understood 
that the recommendations of the committee will 
be accepted. If the superintendent is em- 
powered to nominate teachers why should he 
make his nomination to a committee of three 
for approval? This plan complicates matters. 
It is not as simple and direct as the method of 
having the superintendent make all recommen- 
dations to the entire board. The latter will be 
the plan in the school board of tomorrow. 

When standing committees are abolished 
there will be no misunderstanding as to prero- 
gative and as to who is the executive of the 
board. All school boards, as some now do, will 
look upon the superintendent as the expert exe- 
cutive officer of the board. Directors of private 
corporations have long since learned that when a 
board of managers or individual members of 
the board attempt to dictate regarding matters 
of which they are entirely ignorant, the corpora- 
tion goes into bankruptcy. The successful 
business corporation employs an expert manager 
and gives him a free hand in the management 
of the technical aspects of the work until he 
shows that he cannot manage the business so as 
to declare a fair amount of dividends. If he 
cannot make the business pay another manager 
is employed. 

He is not dismissed, however, on purely per- 
scnal grounds,—because he will not recommend 
“home talent” when better can be had, because 
he will not listen to influential citizens, because 
he belongs to a certain church, because he votes 
for or against certain men and measures,—he 
is only dismissed when he cannot manage the 
business at a profit. 

Tho school boards have been slow to learn 
business methods of managing school affairs 
(and this is curiously true even of school boards 
composed almost entirely of practical business 
and professional men), there is every indica- 
tion that the time is not far distant when the 
schools in all cities will be managed on a busi- 
ness and professional basis. 

Just as there will be simplicity in school board 
organizations and the definite placement of 
responsibility so there will be simplicity and 
definiteness in the organization of the profes- 
sional and business staff. In the larger cities 
the time and energy of the superintendent will 
necessarily be devoted to the larger phases of 
administration and supervision. He will be the 
organizer, the co-ordinator. There will not 
stand between him and the school board any 
other official nor will any other official, as high 
school principal or business manager, rank with 
him. There will be no divided responsibility, 
no officer or employe who is not responsible to 
him, either directly or indirectly thru depart- 
ment heads—and these department heads will 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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some Defects of Public School Administration 


Ernest W. Robinson, Supt. Webster-Dudley School Union, 


Relationship Between the Schooi Committee 
and the Superintendent of Schools. 

What is the present status of the School 
Superintendent? What is his task ? 

“When we seek to review recent educational 
progress, whether we are concerned with the en- 
larged scope and complexity of our educational 
system, with the problem of adapting our schools 
to the varying capacities and needs of children, 
with the tendency to enlarge the administrative 
unit and to increase the responsibility of pro- 
fessional administrative officers, or with the de- 
velopment of a scientific method of attack upon 
administrative problems—all of these seem to 
point unmistakably in the direction of the de- 
velopment of a profession of educational admin- 
istration as distinct from teaching. 


es Whatever the solution of this prob- 
lem may be, it may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction that the work of an administrative 
officer . . . . is of sufficient significance on 
the professional side to challenge the most able.” 

Professor George D. Strayer. 

One of the first measurements of the school 
superintendent’s fitness for his profession, ac- 
cordingly, is that he shall be one of the “most 
able,’ in that profession. Dr. Winship, in a 
spirited editorial in his Journal of Education 
a few years ago, touching the point of the need 
and value of the fighting spirit in a school 
superintendent’s life said in substance: “He 
must be a fighter, ready every morning of his 
life to oppose the vicious evils little and big that 
will come at him thru the day; ready to attack 
calmly and firmly the many administrative prob- 
lems that are constantly pressing for solution. 
He must expect no rest. Well-done work today 
must be the fore-runner only of better tomorrow. 
He who expects peace and rest while in service 
has entered by mistake the wrong profession. 
For his own good and for the best interests of 
the profession he would better seek other fields 
of service.” 

Every superintendent of a fairly long experi- 
ence will recognize at once the serious truth of 
D:. Winship’s statement, and will realize that 
the hammering he must receive no matter where 
his work may be, will in the end toughen his 
moral fiber and give him the resistant power of 
hard-wrought metal; while the superintendent 
who believes a real and permanent operative 
peace is always to be found in any state of con- 
flict, will erack like a poor casting when sudden 
pressure is applied, because he has failed to 
realize the constant possibility of the rise of dis- 
ruptive forces, common not merely to local com 
munities, but omnipresent in a democracy, which 

times without “rhyme or reason” gain a form 
and momentum that are formidable and often 
very difficult to overcome. Eternal vigilance is 
e guaranty of eventual administrative success 
the management of our schools. 
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Why should there inhere a militant connota- 
tion in the idea of successful ‘school superin- 
tendency? ITs it the fault of the community at 
There is no evidence to show any organ- 


rge ¢ 


ed effort in any community to make uncom- 

table conditions for professional educators. 
Does the cause lie in the character or make-up 
hool boards? 


average school board is made up of repre- 
ive American men and women, who accept 
fice of board member usually for the good 
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eheve they can do, and which the com- 
? 


elects them to do. As Gilbert Says in a 


is well as practical treatment of this 


chool board, whether large or small, wise 
or unwise, is composed of citizens representing 
nore or less accuracy the whole body. Its 


f UT. S. Commissioner of Education. 1914. P. 


B. Gilbert; “The School and Its Life.” P. 162 
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Qo an sem mn o 
_ Note—This article is the fourth installment of an i 
important series discussing in detail, the functions and 
relations of school boards and superintendents. The 

i author is a schoolman of long experience and wide 
knowledge in school administration. He uses Massa- 


j chusetts laws as the basis for his discussions.—£ditor. 
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members are of necessity people of consequence 
and influence among some classes of the com- 
munity, otherwise they never could have secured 
the positions accorded them. 

“If they are personally, as well as officially 
in harmony with the school superintendent and 
believe heartily in what he is doing, or trying to 
do in the schools, the support which they can 
give extra-officially is very great, greater than 
most superintendents are willing to admit. Par- 
ticularly in those cities in which the statutory 
powers of the superintendent are limited and the 
school board is the legal seat of all, or nearly all 
authority, the harmonious relations of the super- 
intendent and the board are essential to the 


carrying out of even the smallest wishes of the 
superintendent. 


; ‘ Officially the superintendent should 
never lose his grip. He should never let his 
board feel that he is not to be reckoned with in 
regard to any proposition affecting education, 
and yet he should let the members feel that they 
are people of consequence, and that they are as 
deeply interested in the cause of education as he 
is, and are doing something forit. . . . From 
this it follows that almost the first duty of every 
superintendent is to educate his board. He 
should begin this and persist in it systematic- 
ally. The persistence is particularly important, 
inasmuch as the membership of school boards 
is constantly changing, and the superintendent 
who has a well-educated board today, may find 
himself with an awkward team tomorrow, and 
sometimes with a vicious one. He should edu- 
cate the board, first of all, to faith in himself. 
It is this faith in him as a man that will make 
it possible for him to ‘accomplish his ends with 
the least friction and with the greatest cer- 
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tainty’. 


The emphasts placed upon the points of “offi- 
cial harmony” and operation “with the least 
friction” directs attention to certain conditioning 
elements in the problem of successful school 
management. Frictional points are constantly 
developing either tenuously or solidly in every 
school system, and they seem by their ceaseless 
recurrence to bespeak a limitless source for the 
morrow and after. Must this be so? Does the 
presence of frictional points indicate an in- 
evitable nature of things when laymen must 
direct professiona] workers? Does it indicate 
the wrong types of school boards or school super- 
intendents? Ts it a matter of changing there- 
fore irregularly trained and experienced board 
members ? 

Ts it inferior direction by the board or in- 
expert management by the superintendent? Is 
it a constant in the evolution of education and 
school management? Probably in these wider 
ranges of inquiry we could find something of 
truth in every conditioning element of good 
school management. Desire for change both in 
boards and their executive officials is probably 
a root factor many times in the generation of 
friction. But after sweeping over a wide range 
of possible causes for constantly operating fric- 
tional relations, there seems to be one which can 
account for much of the trouble to be met with 
in administrative re'ations in school manage- 
ment. and that is too often the lack of ordinary 
business instinct and commonsense on the part 
of both board members and their executives, the 
superintendents. They both are in charge of the 
greatest national undertaking we have, the edu 
eation of youth. They are in direct control of a 
uusiness in which the annual operating costs 
alone. exclusive of the enormous amounts in- 
vested in permanent buildings and equipment, 
are rapidly nearing the half-billion dollar mark; 
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a half-million operatives, i. e. teachers are re- 
quired to work, and to shape the lives of twenty 
million pupils annually. Are school boards suf- 
ficiently wide-visioned for this task? Are super- 
intendents sufficiently expert? On this last 
point one recent writer expresses himself very 
vigorously. He says: 

“Much nonsense is uttered as to the desirable 
qualifications of the superintendent of schools. 
At the same time it is not certain that super- 
intendents themselves, have a clear notion as to 
the fields in which they should be expected to 
have expert knowledge or skill. 

“It ought to be obvious at once that the super- 
intendent cannot be a master craftsman in all 
of the departments over which he is expected to 
have administrative responsibility. . . . On 
the other hand, it is clear that the superintend- 
ent should know more than any person in his 
force as to the total demands that are being 
made upon the public schools, and what specific 
contributions to these demands any particular 
department can and should make. 

x In other words, the superintendent 
must, comparatively speaking, be an expert in 
interpreting valid public demands, and equally 
an expert in judging whether any particular 
procedure is meeting these demands. Not merely 
in the supply of education offered, but also in 
the economy of money and effort with which it 
is offered, should he be expert above all other 
persons in the community.” 


The stressing of the idea of “economy of 
money and effort” is not the author’s, but has 
been done by the writer to center attention on 
the generally accepted belief that the present 
day superintendent, in addition to the possession 
of adequate scholastic knowledge for profes- 
sional leadership in purely intellectual super- 
vision, must combine with such knowledge busi- 
ness ability of no mean grade. An examination 
of several concrete instances of good or bad busi- 
ness management in the course of every day 
school affairs in normal communities ought to 
bring out into clearer relief this need of sound 
business sense in the conduct of the public 
schools, a sense that should be possessed, or 
assiduously cultivated by both school boards and 
school superintendents if it is lacking or feebly 
developed. 

While much of the data for this study was 
secured from experiences in administrative ser- 
vice in Massachusetts, it is probably true that it 
could have been procured from any state in the 
Union, with differences in detail, perhaps, but 
developing essentially the same principles and 
ecnelusions. 


Number of Towns in which Certain Degrees of 
Authority are Exercised by Superintendents. 


4 ‘a 

vry "J ‘ oe 

DUTIES. ISlelel|& 

siaisisdi eo 

si\5\e2/i8/8 

BIi“¢ |S 14/3 

1. Selection of textbooks....| 92) 85! 44) 8 4 

2. Selection of reference | | 

4. ks 5 -oa.0 oe te ee 93| 88) 38) 9 5 


3. Selection of apparatus...|103) 81! 35) 6) 8 
4. Making of course of study/164| 41) 21 3| 4 
5. Nomination or certifica- 


tion of teachers........ 95! 67; 40) 19; 12 
6. Appointment of teachers.| 21) 89) 60; 45) 18 
7. Suspension of teachers...| 16)104) 56) 41! 16 
8. Inspection and direction | 

of teachers’ work...... a | oe 4 
9. Calling and conducting 

teachers’ meetings ..../|224 1 Blees 5 
10. Dismissal of teachers....| 15/102! 61! 48 7 
11. Promotion of pupils..... 187; 16] 19) 4| 7 


The statute rights and powers of the school 
committee are well-defined and sufficiently com- 
prehensive to allow them wide latitude of direc 
tion and control of the management of the pub 
lic school system. Those of their executive 


‘David Snedden, in Fducational Administration & 
Supervision. Jan, "15. P. 66. 
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officer, the superintendent, are fewer and more 
suggestively indicated in the statutes. There- 
fore, since it is conceded that committeemen 
have little time and as laymen less real fitness 
to operate the school system directly and per- 
sonally, it is evident that they are obliged in 
the nature of the case to delegate the actual 
management of the schools largely to their execu- 
tive official, the superintendent of schools. In 
proportion as they have shown good judgment 
in their choice of this official, and also in pro- 
portion to the real operating power which 
they assign to him for constructive work, 
will the school committee earn the title of good 
business men acting profitably for the city or 
town they serve officially. 


Ts there any way whereby it can be determined 
what degree of power has been delegated in gen- 
eral to school superintendents by their con- 
trolling boards? Several years ago Dr. J. T. 
Prince made a special study of this aspect of 
school management, compiling the data he re- 
ceived from 233 cities and towns of Massachu- 
setts in the foregoing table. 


To Dr. Prince it seemed remarkable at the 
time of his inquiry that superintendents should 
heve so much power in purely professional 
work, 70% of those reporting having full power 
to make courses of study, 80% to control pro- 
motions, and 40% to nominate teachers and to 
select textbooks, apparatus, ete. In order to 
determine whether there was a definite drift on 
the part of the present day school boards to 
delegate more authority, particularly in the 
management of the material and financial mat- 
ters, to their executive officers, the writer made 
an investigation with results tabulated in the 
accompanying table. 

A brief examination of this latter inquiry 
will reveal the fact that a considerable degree 
of power particularly along administrative and 
business lines has been delegated to the present 
day superintendent of schools. The first six 
powers are sufficiently granted in full to war- 
rant the expectation of substantial progress in 
the points they affect, the kind of teachers, and 
the quality of teaching possible in the schools, 
as influenced by course of study, texts, and 
equipment. We find the disciplinary powers 
resident in the right to suspend or dismiss teach- 
ers retained to a great extent, and wisely in the 
hands of the board itself. 


Inquiry into the Powers and Duties of Massachu- 
setts Superintendents of Schools. 


Number of Towns in which Certain Degrees of 
Authority are Exercised by Superintendents. 


. eg te 
a sai E 3|6 
POWERS AND DUTIES. eliainis 
H\b\/e/8\8 
&i¢d|zlpolp 
1. Selection of Textbooks...|/134| 45; 1)...) 3 
2. Purchase of Supplies.....|/140) 43) 1]... 
3. Making of Course of | 
tee ieackas 156} 22|...)} 1) 4 
4. Grading, Examinations | | 
and Promotions ....... 173; 56) 1 4 
5. Supervision of Teaching.|175| 3)... 1; 4 
6. Appointment of Teachers |103| 75) 5/...!... 
7. Suspension of Teachers..| 51) 87) 8) 25) 12 
8. Dismissal of Teachers....| 33)114| 14! 11! 11 
9. Control of Janitors.......| 63) 83) 16) 17) 4 
10. Control of Repairs.......| 25|109| 39| 4) 6 
11. Determination of Annual 
ac Fiala ONG %s 4:5 0.66 20)133;} 19] 7) 4 
12. Purchase of Fuel........ 19; 41/|119 1 1 
13. Plans for New Buildings.| 5/113) 19| 34! 12 


14. Do you have regular monthly meetings of the 
School] Board? Yes 150. No 32. 


15. Do you have printed rules and regulations? 


Yes 103. No 79. 
16. Do you have a printed course of Study? Yes 
112 No 70. 


17. How many of your annual reports do you 
send to other Superintendents in the State? 


School Board Journal 


Sent 125-175 75-100 25-50 Few None Unanswered 
35 26 51 .., 2 29 


Note.—Please signify by check in the proper 
column, the practice prevalent with you. If 
more than one town is under your supervision, 
indicate by figures the number of towns in which 
the degree of a given power is exercised. 

In the control of janitors there is a substan- 
tial degree of full power given to superintend- 
ents, and again a good balance of advisory power 
only is permitted by the board. In the last four 
powers concerning repairs, the annual budget, 
fuel, and building plans, we find full power 
granted to enough superintendents to indicate 
either a new type of business administrator 
coming into the work, or a tardy but wise recog- 
nition by school boards that their executives in 
the very nature of things, are apt to know con- 
siderable more about the location and kind of 
repairs needed, the amount of money that should 
be called for to support definite and established 
lines of education, how fuel of various grades has 
served its purpose, and with what degree of 
economy of consumption, and the types of new 
schoolhouse construction needed for the educa- 
tion of tomorrow, than they have hitherto been 
allowed to demonstrate. A comparison of com- 
parable items in this latter table with Dr. 
Prince’s tabulation shows the degree of author- 
ity which has been added in fu!l to school super- 
intendents in the last fifteen years. 


Degree of Full Power Exercised by Superintendent. 


Power P. 1900 R. 1915 Net 

% % Gain 
1. Supervision of teaching.. 93 95 9 
S.  FeOOROOS .. .cccsccccs BO 94 14 
3. Making courses of study. 70 85* 15 
4. Nominations of teachers. 40 100° 60 
5. Selection of textbooks... 39 73° 34 
6. Appointment of teachers. 9 59 50 
7. Suspension of teachers... 5 28 23 
8. Dismissal of teachers.... 5 18 13 


Note.——The present inquiry dealt with 185 
towns, Dr. Prince’s with 233. 

From this last table it can be seen at once that 
a considerable advance has been made in the 
last fifteen years in the degree of authority 
bestowed by school boards upon their executive 
agents, in the state of Massachusetts. Doubt- 
less the same is true of administrative opera 
tion everywhere. Particularly is this true of 
New England where professional school super- 
intendency had its inception in the industrial 
atmosphere prevalent especially in the southern 
part. As Martin says:° 

“The modern principle of the division of labor 
has developed experts and specialists in all lines, 
not only material—in production and distribu- 
tion of commodities—but in scientific research 
and in professional labor. It would have been 
strange if a principle so generally accepted and 
applied had not entered the realm of education. 
It has entered it and pervaded it, on the whole 
with signal benefits and with some drawbacks. 
The business analogy has helped to carry for- 
ward the superintendency in Massachusetts.” 

If the business analogy has been needed to 
develop professional school superintendency, it 
is equally certain that business methods are 
necessary for the successful maintenance of the 
service if economical results in education are 
to be secured, and communities used fairly for 
their generosity and trust in the officials to 
whose care they have given the management of 
their schools. In the larger school systems the 
principle of the division of labor has been 
carried to its logical conclusion, in the appoint- 
ment of business managers, purchasing agents, 
supervisors of school properties, expert account- 
ants, school architects, ete., to care for the multi- 
fold details of very large systems. 

But for the great majority of small towns and 
cities all the work done by specialists in the 

‘Superintendents shall recommend teachers, textbooks 
and courses of study to the school committee. 


‘George H. Martin: Evolution of the Massachusetts 
School System Page 221 


larger places must in some way be accomplished 
by school boards and superintendents. Such 
responsibilities are not light because the towns 
or cities are small. The tax rate is of as keen 
moment in rural as urban mind. Good team 
work between school board and superintendent 
is a “sine qua non” for good business results, 
particularly in the smaller places. It does not 
always exist. As one writer puts it plainly,‘ 
“Competent and honorable men are made the 
better by being trusted, and will accomplish 
more and better work if confidence is placed in 
their discretion and ability.” 

Confusion of functions, inharmonious rela- 
tions between school board and superintendent, 
poor material management, all these are ele- 
ments of bad business management in school 
operation. To serve the purpose of this study it 
has seemed profitable to support the contention 
that these friction and inferior result-producing 
agencies exist to a considerable extent in many 
systems and do no inconsiderable harm, by 
bringing forward examples of actual occur- 
rences of various types of bad business which 
have been gathered from representative smaller 
cities and towns. 

Many of these instances cited have occurred 
in the writer’s own administrative experience; 
some have been taken from known experiences 
in other fields; all have been selected in the 
endeavor to point out in as many different ways 
as possible one salient truth that educational 
inefficiency and material loss are inevitable con- 
sequences of persistent mismanagement in the 
operation of our school systems. In continually 
stressing the point that the education of our 
youth is essentially a big and important busi- 
ness proposition, it is not intended to suggest a 
parallel “in toto” of a mi!ling or manufactur- 
ing process where the amount and value of labor 
involved affect the value of the output, for 
others’ profit. The purpose of education points 
in a different direction in that it aims for the 
benefit of the workers themselves, the pupils, 
and the managing heads should strive to pro- 
duce smooth-running operative conditions in a 
business-like manner, because of the greater 
productiveness resulting by such a method. The 
outstanding factors of a successful educational 
scheme might be stated as good business man- 
agement, practical aims and results, and the 
continuous maintenance of high ideals. The 
first will insure the second, and the two will 
make surer the development and persistence of 
the third. 

What is the extent of the business operations 
in the average sized school system? There are 
several main lines about which cluster many 
minor operations. Some of the more important 
lines of activity will be taken up in order, and 
specific illustrations given to bring out some 
point of principle or procedure. The real opera- 
tion of any school system has its genesis in the 
school committee-room. This is the actual 
power-house, the dynamo-room, the locus of all 
the administrative energy distributed thruout 
the educating process. Here is a common center 
where both school board and superintendent 
function, the former with absolute, the latter 
with advisory power in the main, thru the 
medium of the regular board meeting. Such 
functions, such a medium are worth a somewhat 
careful examination in our study of relations 
and re-actions of these two types of school offi- 
cials gathering here for important deliberations 
and decisions affecting the welfare of the schools. 

*William H. Payne; School Supervision 


(To be continued) 


Page 32. 


Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell of New York City has 
been re-elected by the board by an overwhelming 
majority, only one vote being cast against him. 
Dr. Maxwell was in February given a leave of 
absence until October, 1916, to re-establish his 
health and vigor. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING BUSINESS OF THE LAST 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


W. E. Pulsifer, President of D. C. Heath & Company 


Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, said of 
books in 1473: 

“These are the masters who instruct us with- 
out rods and ferules, without hard words and 
anger, without clothes or money. If you ap- 
proach them, they are not asleep; if investigat- 
ing you interrogate them, they conceal nothing; 
if you mistake them, they never grumble; if 
you are ignorant, they cannot laugh at you.” 

Lord Brougham armed his schoolmaster with 
a primer, declaring he would trust him so armed 
to master the man in military array. 

Our own Dr. Claxton, fully realizing the great 
value and far-reaching influence of the “master” 
described by Bishop de Bury, declares that the 
textbook is of as much importance in the educa- 
tional world as the teacher. 

“Tn books we have the choicest thoughts of the 
ablest men in their best dress,” declares Aiken. 

During the last quarter of a century the edu- 
cational publishers have produced a larger num- 
ber of books containing “the choicest thoughts 
of the ablest men in their best dress” than have 
been published in any other similar period of 
time in the history of the world. Twenty-five 
years ago there were comparatively few educa- 
tional publishing houses in the United States, 
and their lists were not extensive with the excep- 
tion of the American Book Company’s. Since 
that time the number of such houses and the 
number ef general publishers having Edueca- 
tional Departments has steadily increased, so 
that instead of there being a “School-Book 
Trust,” as designing and misinformed people 
sometimes assert, there are today a larger num- 
be: of progressive and independent houses than 
ever before, offering to schools the best books 
that they are able to secure. 

Ginn & Company’s magnificent list contains 
two thousand more titles than it did when the 
ScHoot Boarp Journat first made its bow to the 
educational world, and The Houghton Mifflin 
Company has during the same time increased 
ite general and educational publications by 
about thirty-one hundred. The Macmillan, the 
Scribner, the Silver, the Johnson, the Merrill, 
the Holt and the Heath lists have grown enor- 
mously during the last quarter of a century, and 
there have been added to the number of educa- 
tional books published by these older houses a 
very large number issued by the younger and 
very progressive educational publishers. 

In content, typography, illustration, printing 
and binding, the modern textbook is as different 
from that of 25 years ago as the Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Sixteen automobile is from the old road 
wagon. The expert typographer, the large print- 
ing press, the color printer, the clever illustra- 
tor, the skilled engraver, the competent cover 
designer and the scientific binder of the last 
quarter of a century have collaborated in pro- 
ducing an American textbook that the Moseley 
Commission declared could not be equalled in 
any other country of the world. School-book 
making is now a highly specialized business. 

t is no work for a bungler, as some of the states 
that have attempted it are finding out to their 
cost. 

That the modern school book contains “the 
choicest thought of the ablest men,” no com- 
petent judge can for a moment doubt. There 
has been for more than a score of years a con- 
stant and a growing recognition in publishing 
of the educational progress made in the schools 
f the country. The school-book publishers have 
reflected this in its every manifestation. Again, 
there has been a constant attempt to adapt school 
books in the light of the newer pedagogy. What- 
ever research the departments of our normal 


schools and universities have pronounced au- 
thoritative, that has, at once, been incorporated 
in school books. 

It has been well said that the publisher of the 
last 25 years has been of the greatest service to 
the educational world because of his willingness 
to test in his laboratory and not infrequent!y at 
large cost to him the plans and methods of the 
advanced pedagogical thinkers. During this 
time the more progressive publishers have made 
many experiments with books embodying new 
methods as well as with those upon new and not 
fully co-ordinated subjects. It goes without 
saying that many of these experiments have 
been failures; but be it said to the credit of 
these men that they do not, as Prof. Brown has 
recently so well put it, “call attention to their 
graveyards, or ask the educational world to pay 
the cost of the monuments erected therein.” 

Mr. J. C. Simpson, Vice-President of our 
Company writes: 

“Tio me one of the greatest services that the 
publishers have rendered in the last 25 years is 
the keeping of an open forum. It must be 
marked up to their credit that they have always 
been just as ready to publish a book from an un- 
known and obseure source, provided it seemed 
to have the proper merit, as they have been to 
publish from the recognized and accepted leaders 
of education. Not “Who is he?’ but “Has he 
a message?” has been the publisher’s question. 
One of the great problems of democracy the edu- 
cational publishers well understand is to keep 
opportunity equal to all.” 

But the conscientious publisher must have the 
best any author, whether widely known or com- 
paratively unknown, has to give. He plays no 
favorites, for the educational world forces him 
to produce the best book whether from author 
of high or low degree. 

It is safe to say that not more than one book 
in ten in an educational publisher's list is a real 
profit-earner. It is equally safe to assert that 
he takes this fact very little into account when 
he fixes the prices of his books; competition is 
eo keen that he could not add this cost, however 
much he might desire to do so. 

It was deemed neither wise nor prudent by 
the houses engaged in the educational publish- 
ing business prior to the organization of the 
American Book Company to publish many 
books, and it was considered a foolish waste of 
money to duplicate texts carried in their lists. 
One book or set of books on each subject and 
those intensively worked was the slogan of these 
houses. ‘Today it is no uncommon thing for a 
large school-book publishing house to carry in its 
list a half dozen or more sets of school readers, 
exemplifying as many methods of teaching the 
subject. Our own house publishes seven differ- 
ent sets of arithmetics, based respectively upon 
the spiral, semi-spiral, semi-topical and topical 
methods of presenting arithmetic to the young- 
eters. These large lists require much more ad- 
vertising matter, better prepared, more frequent- 
ly circulated and more carefully aimed at a 
picked number of people than the older and 
much smaller lists needed in the process of 
exploitation. Some of the older publishers 
would turn over in their graves if they could 
know of the large amounts of money spent 
annually by their successors for the modern 
beautifully colored and finely illustrated cir- 
culars, plus the postage that a wide distribution 
of them costs. The large and carefully selected 
lists of textbooks of this day ought to meet the 
requirements as to method and matter of every 
schoolman in the United States, whether he be 
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located on the rock-bound coast of Maine, or live 
under the sunny skies of Southern California. 

The steady increase in the number of educa- 
tional books published by a constantly increas- 
ing number of school-book houses has multiplied 
many times the number of sample copies now 
annually sent to the educators of the country. 
The cost of these samples makes a large hole in 
the gross profits of the publishing business. In 
the case of a large house, the manufacturing 
cost of samples donated is more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year and, when postage or express 
charges are added, this sum is nearly doubled. 

Undoubtedly no one other agency does so 
much to improve and inform the teaching body 
oz the country and to bring the teachers into 
touch with the newer movements in education, 
as does this constant flow of gratuitous samples 
of publishers’ books. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these samples are not distributed in- 
discriminately. A considerable sum is spent in 
each publishing house for brains enough to be 
sure that the given sample falls into appre- 
ciative hands; that the German book goes to the 
German teacher; the new physics to him who is 
interested particularly in that subject, and so 
on. On this line alone it may be justly claimed 
the school world owes publishers an incalculable 
debt and one that is not often quite appreciated. 

If Carlyle was right in his statement that “a 
collection of books is a real university,” it fol- 
lows that the educational publishers, because of 
their generous distribution of sample books, 
covering the whole field of educational work from 
the kindergarten to the university, have during 
the past 25 years been building countless in- 
dividual universities for the benefit of the teach- 
ers of the United States. 

While the motive that has prompted the pub- 
lishers to sample thus generously has not been 
wholly an unselfish one, as manifestly the pur- 
pose has been to acquaint the educational world 
with the great numbers of books that are an- 
nually issued in the hope that business may 
result, it is nevertheless true that these gift 
copies have been both inspiring and instructive 
to thousands of teachers in the United States. 

Altho the modern school book from every 
point of view is much superior to that published 
25 years ago and much more expensive to pro- 
duce than the textbook of that time, and not- 
withstanding the advance in price of practically 
every standard article sold in the country and 
the increased cost of doing business, educational 
publications are sold today at a lower price and 
a larger discount than in 1890. In fact, the cost 
of school books per child now enrolled in the 
public schools, according to a recent statement 
of Commissioner Claxton, is but a trifle more 
than seventy cents a year—truly a small price 
to pay for the kind of “master” described by 

sishop de Bury. 

When it is remembered that for every dollar 
spent annually for educational literature 23 are 
spent for newspapers, fifteen for moving-picture 
shows 26 for automobiles and 45 for teachers’ 
salaries, supplies and school equipment, not in- 
cluding school buildings, it will at once be ad- 
mitted that textbooks—“the indispensable 
agencies in the business of education”—take 
an insignificant sum of money from the pockets 
of the American people. 

The school-book business has occupied the at- 
tention of legislators, editors, and politicians a 
good deal more during the life of the Scnoor 
Boarp JourNAL than in any other period of time 
in our country’s history. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of publishers to produce books better in 
content, typography, illustration, printing, and 
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binding than those of a quarter of a century 
ago; notwithstanding the large laboratory cost 
to the publishers incident to the testing of books 
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what has prompted the flood of legislation de- 
signed to regulate a business so small as com- 
pared with most other business done in the 


It has been repeatedly told that this amounte 
annually to over one hundred million dollars. 
























































(2) Many people have been made to believe 
by conscientious authors who for some reason United States. that school children have been robbed by the pub- 
failed to give them just the right touch to com- If the educational publishers were conducting _lishers, who have been taking from them large 
pel the attention and gain the approval of the their business dishonestly; if they were trying toll in the shape of net profits. The 
teaching body of the country; nothwithstanding to palm off books as worthless as certain secur- (3) It has been stated again and again that develc 
there has been a generous, discriminating and ities that have been sold in large amounts to the school-book publishers are in a gigantic past | 
constant giving of sample copies by the publish- ore or less gullable people; if they were tak- ‘trust, which like a great octopus stretches its respol 
ing houses, and altho the price of school books ing extravagant profits from the sales of their tentacles to the utmost parts of our land, draw- build 
has steadily decreased and discounts have stead- publications to the school children, then there ing into its hungry mouth extravagant profits funct 
ily increased, the educational publishers during might be warrant for drastic and thoro regula- exacted from poor people, who can ill afford to cular! 
this time have had rather a rocky road to travel. tion by state legislatures. But the educational buy school books at all, and who, in some mys- the n 
Free textbook laws, state or county uniformity people of the United States well know that pub- terious way, are compelled to buy them by this move! 
laws, statutes regulating prices ana discounts Jishers, as a rule, are conducting their business wicked trust. and ¢ 
and the distribution of books, legislation m- with scrupulous honesty and that any individual (4) The unfortunate California experiment, Tn 
posing penalties for selling a book im @ given or company that fails to measure up to the high- which has plunged that state into a loss of a years 
state at a price higher than it is sold im any est standard of business ethics in the manage- million and a half dollars, has been declared by comfi 
other state whether or not the conditions of dis- ment of a school-book business is frowned upon unscrupulous politicians, as well as by certain ruled 
tribution are the same, laws intended to lay that by other members of the craft. Moreover, newspapers ignorant of the facts, to be a great failu 
creature of the imagination, the bogey, popularly American teachers would be the first to testify success: that the printing office of the “Golden to “i 
known as the School-Book Trust, and finally the that the books furnished them by the educational State” has saved the people of California vast schoc 
enactment of laws by one or two states provid- publishers are the best that brains and skill plus sums of money by printing and circulating prouc 
ing for state publication, have kept the pro- experience can produce and that they are sold at books used in the elementary schools. becat 
ducers of educational books constantly on the 4 price which is much lower than is charged for (5) Law makers have never had a proper ap- quen 
anxious seat during the past 25 years. novels or other miscellaneous books which cost preciation of the great aid that educational pub- Abra 
If the publishing business — large a8 _—_ much less to make. Our school people well know _lishers have given to the cause of education, nor alway 
that of the Standard Oil ne The — that they are paying only a fair price for the has there been any real conception of the skilled own 
ean Tobacco Company, or the United States best textbooks made in the world. labor done by the publishers in preparing that Th 
Steel Corporation, legislatures could not have ; ; ; . ; : aid 
given it much more serious attention than they Why, then, this flood of legislation? Why this . j | follo 
h ‘d it si 890 Wh as bered C#teful regulation of a business so small in com- A great number of people apparently believe struc 
ave paid it since 1890. en it 1s remembere . . * 0 9 that almost anybody of fair education can write k 
he United States R ‘FE ant parison with other great industries? After a ° . . , : ' ept 
that the United States Bureau of Education has s school books good enough for the children, and 
] ‘ned f fectly liabl careful study of the causes of such state legis- ~ : g core ; ; oe and 
recently ascertained from pertiectly reliable lat; ont el te deat that printers and binders unskilled in the busi- curr’ 
sources that the annual cost of all the educa- ‘tion as has been enacted in the last score or ness of book-making can turn out a physical ot on 
tional books distributed in this country—public, ™ore of years, I am convinced that they may be book good enough for all practical purposes in tl 
. . > " . 5 5 . , ; 7 ae 
private, parochial school as well as college and fairly stated as follows: (6) Itis more than forty years since I taught aisle 
university publications—is not over seventeen (1) The public has been grossly deceived by my fet school, From that time to this. for samen 
million dollars, an amount much less than is designing people concerning the volume of the ome psychological reason unknown to me, many and 
spent each year for confectionery, one wonders  school-book business done in the United States. (Concluded on Page 83) life. 
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The abx e basis of representation of the people upon the boards of education in the 41 largest cities of the United States. 


At the left, the cities are arranged in 
the order of mag ition. The population, the order of magnitude and the number of members upon the boards of education, are given. In the second part, the size of the 
board of education f members per one hundred thousand population, the order of the city on the basis of representation, are given. 

The chart sho t interesting disparities. While New York City has 46 members on its board, it is the fortieth city in the order of representation per one hundred 
thousand population. | ll be notices ' 


that the three largest cities in the United States are practically upon one basis, so far as the relationship is concerned 


: Each has less than one 
member per one bundred i population. 


e 1 The chart shows that New York City has not too large a board with respect to the fundamental principle of representation 
rhe chart shows that ty of Providence, with a board of 33 members, has by far the largest proportion of representation, there being 14.7 members per one hundred thousand 
population. The city of Db n, Ohio, is second with a representation of twelve members per one hundred thousand, and Omaha, Nebraska, is third with 9.6 members. San Antonio 
is a close fourth with 9.3 mem! and 


f hville, Tennessee, is fifth with 8.6. 
For the use of the chart we «re indebted to the Bureau of Audit and Accounts of the New York City Board of Education, Hon. Henry R. M. Cook, Auditor. 
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A QUARTER CENTURY IN THE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The progress in the scope of education and the 
development of educational methods during the 
past 25 years has been accompanied by a cor- 
responding advance in the construction of school 
buildings and in their equipment. The very 
function of schoolhouses has changed, parti- 
cularly during the last ten years, in which time 
the movement for industrial education and the 
movement for making the school a community 
and social center, have really taken firm hold. 


In the early days and even as late as thirty 
years ago, the schools were bare, unadorned, un- 
comfortable places in which the schoolmaster 
ruled like an autocrat and owed his success or 
failure largely to his ability (or lack of ability) 
to “lick” the most husky boy in his class. The 
schoolmasters of early days could not be too 
proud to fight. No one was known to like school 
because it was pleasant, and the writer has fre- 
quently noticed that in all the pictures of 
Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood education, he is 
always shown studying in comfort but by his 
own fireside. 

The broadening scope of education which has 
followed very closely the rapidly changing social 
structure of the United States and which has 
kept pace with its growing industrial interests 
and its urban development has made a modern 
curriculum consist of a vastly greater number 
of subjects than the original three R’s. To assist 
in the full development of modern boys and 
girls, to stimulate the assimilation of a greater 
amount of information, and to prepare the boys 
and girls for the work which they will enter in 
life, every modern facility and convenience has 
been adopted and incorporated in the modern 
school plant. A recent study of the school build- 
ings in Cleveland and four other typical Ameri- 
can cities, shows that as many as eleven auxil- 
iary rooms for shopwork, art instruction, domes- 
tic economy, health maintenance, etc., are pro- 
vided in the typical large city school. 

No less prominent than the facilities for edu- 
cation are the modern methods of building con- 
struction and the advance made in sanitation 
during the past 25 years. Truly scientific bases 
for the sanitary planning and equipment of 
schoolhouses have been evolved much less than 
25 years ago, but the progress in sanitation has 
perhaps more strongly influenced schoolhouse 
construction than any other science. 

In the matter of heating and ventilation, 
great strides have also been made, but this 
problem is still far from a final solution. En- 
gineers are still hindered by a lack of accurate 
scientific knowledge as to what constitutes fresh 
air. 


Harold L. Alt 
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Science’s Bubbling Substitute for the Old Oaken 
Bucket and Germ Transmitting 
Tin Cup. 


In the lighting of schools progress has not 
been as marked as in some other types of build- 
ings. The use of schoolrooms and auditoriums 
at night is a very recent advance in the service 
of these buildings. The progress has been much 
the same as in other buildings, starting with the 
kerosene lamp, then the ordinary gas burner, 
then the carbon filament electric light, the in- 
candescent gas mantle and lately the tungsten 
filament incandescent bulb. Some standards in 
the quantity of light required in classrooms have 
been evolved within the past five years but the 
end of the progress in electric illumination is 
not yet visible, tho each step brings nearer the 
ideal of light without heat, at a minimum cost. 

It is doubtful if the members of school boards 
thruout the country are aware of the tremendous 
recent advancement made in the arts of sanita- 
tion, heating and ventilating. The word arts 
is used here with “malice aforethought,” for, 
when compared to the older appliances, the mod- 
ern plumbing fixtures and heating arrangements 
are indeed nothing less than works of art. It 
is not generally known that the present syphon- 
jet closet has been on the market only since the 
time of the Spanish-American war! Previous 
to this, school boards of necessity used either 
the “washout” or “range” water closets—no one 
knowing of anything better—and before this 
“hopper” or “pan” closets. In some smaller 
communities, even the outdoor vault was 
adopted as sufficient to serve the exigencies of 
the occasion. Apropos, it is not out of the way 
to mention that some boards today are still in- 
clined to ride with the rear guard and seem 
determined on the retention of the dry vault un- 


til the health officer, the parents and the local 
plumbers can get together and have an ordi- 
nance passed prohibiting such nuisances. This 
is doubly criminal when automatically operated 
syphon-jet closets made of vitrified, non-absorb- 
ent china, and master pieces of the potter’s art 
have been developed and designed especially for 
school use! 

Oftentimes in the old schoolhouse the well was 
the only source of water supply and water- 
operated plumbing fixtures were an absolute 
impossibility. Nowadays there are a hundred 
manufacturers who will deliver water at any 
required pressure, anywhere in a school build- 
ing, from a well or any other source of supply 
within a mile, using alcohol, gasoline, hot air, 
steam or electric current to drive their equip- 
ment. Considering the advantages, the price 
of these outfits is not by any means excessive. 

Where sewers are not available to take care 
of the sewage from a school the modern septic 
tank and disposal field furnish the solution, the 
character of the ground sometimes necessitat- 
ing a more expensive filter disposal system. 
Twenty-five years ago, however, such means 
were unheard of. 

As another instance of progress in school 
equipment, we have the gymnasium often with 
shower baths and a swimming pool. No boy— 
or girl either—attending a modern high school 
has any excuse for lack of proper physical train- 
ing or cleanliness, but a quarter of a century 
ago, the idea of a young school girl putting on 
bloomers and romping thru a basketball game 
would have resulted in a grave shaking of the 
head by her elders and many dire predictions 
as to her future. 

To many pupils of the present, the school 
swimmiug pool is a most desired object and all 
the advantages of swimming down in the “old 
swimmin’ hole” can be enjoyed in schools where 
pools have been installed. Most of the new high 
schools, especially those of the better type, are 
incorporating swimming pools. Many of these 
pools are open for the use of the community 
during the hot summer months and some of 
them thruout the year on Saturdays, evenings 
and even Sundays. Cleanliness is next te godli- 
ness | 

Modern science has done much to make the 
swimming pool a practical accessory to the 
school social center. The main improvements 
include not only the features of construction 
but also the cost of operation. To avoid filth 
and disease in the older pools, we have the con- 
stunt replacing of water, made unnecessary 
by the use of filters thru which the water is con- 





School Gymnasium Never Thought of in the Olden Days 


View of Fan Blowing Air Thru Air Washer on Way to Classrooms 
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The Modern School Heating Boilers look largely like the 
Service Company 

stantly driven by a small pump, thus cleansing 
it as fast as it is polluted. We have an alum 
feeding device which adds alum to the water 
just before it is filtered and we have a sterilizer 
for sterilizing the water as it leaves the filter 
by the use of hypochloride of lime or the ultra- 
violet rays of an electric lamp which effectually 
electrocutes the germs. We have a method of 
feeding into the pool in which the water is 
thorly mixed with air resulting in “aeration” 
of the water and further purification. It is a 
fact that pool water can be and is treated so that 
after a year of service it is clearer and purer 
and has fewer germs than any natural drinking 
water obtainable. 

To the unsophisticated it may seem pertinent 
to ask why not avoid all this process and just 
run in fresh water when required. This indeed 
was the first method under which pools were 
operated, but it means buying about 50,000 to 
60,000 gallons of water at intervals varying 
from two days to a week apart and of heating 
this water up to a desirable temperature. There- 
in lies the high cost of operation for pools with- 
out filters. 

Originally, heat for the school with small 
classes was developed from a fireplace which 
quickly gave way to the stove. Attention to 
the discomforts of the roasted face and freez- 
ing back resulted in the jacketed stoves and 
later in furnace systems which were much like 
the present residence furnace systems except of 
Afterwards three or four or 
even six furnaces were installed for a single 
large schoo'. This would not have been so bad 
had the furnaces not 
various locations in 


larger capacity. 


required to be set in 
the basement in order to 
favor their respective heat flues. This resulted 
in a perpetual “marathon” race for the janitor 
every cold day in order to get coal on the last 
furnace before his first again required attention. 

Of course, furnace heating having nothing 
behind it, but the small force of gravity, often- 
cimes failed to heat in certain rooms especially 
in severe and windy weather, and it was soon 
recognized that the larger schools would require 
some other kind of heating system in order to 
be satisfactory. Yet the furnace heating system 
accustomed us to the 
showed the need of 
m later when furnaces were abandoned. 


thing—it 


good 


benefits of 


did one 
fresh air and 
ventilati 
About 1890 steam heating was being actively 
developed for all ela 
fact, in modified 
factory and gr 


ses of large buildings. In 


forms it is the most satis 
ed method of the present 
day, especially for 

At that time, howev: 


experimental stage and 


mally large structures. 
vas in a comparatively 
regarded as requir 


» Boiler Room of a Public 
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View of an Air Washer, 
ing large pipes and fairly high pressure to 
operate while automatic control was in such an 
undeveloped state as to be practically unknown. 
The first introduction of steam heating in 
schools was heralded by pipes of excessive size, 
homely pipe coils of miter shape. It was neces- 
sery to turn all of the coil on, or off, with no 
adjustment to meet intermediate requirements 
of the weather. Theoretically, the heating sur- 
face in a room is only required in full when the 
extremely low outside temperature is reached 
and is not required at all when the 
temperature is 70 degrees or above. ‘Thus it 
ean readily be seen that the coil could not 
properly heat the room at any time when the 
thermometer stood between 70 degrees and the 
zero mark. Now 
entire season ! 


outside 


this means practically the 


Temperature contro] in the schoolroom could 
only be obtained in the early days by a con- 
stunt care on the teacher’s part to have “Willie” 
turn on or off one valve and “Jamie” turn on 
or off the other while the big pipe coil would 
erack and pound everytime steam was let into it, 
to the edification of the class and the dismay— 
o{ten tempered with alarm—on the part of the 
teacher. In those happy days the schoolrooms 
were commonly found to be absolutely stifling 
and it was necessary that one or more windows 
be kept open from the bottom all the time. 
Similarly, a periodic flushing of the room with 
fresh cold air at recess time or the middle of the 
session by throwing all the windows open and 
“flushing” out the foul air was needed. 





\ Modern School Sanitary Fixture of Vitrified China 
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1e most advanced Device for Purifying Air by finely 

Atomized Water Sprays 

This trouble was later remedied by the sub- 
titution of fan systems taking air from out- 
side, heating it in large basement chambers and 
then blowing it—by 
lead 


coils, et 


means of a fan—into ducts 


r to the various rooms. The radiator pipe 
», were all removed from the classrooms 
This 
resulted in air of a given temperature being sup- 
plied to all the rooms in a school regardless of 
whether they were on the sunny, sheltered side 
or the cold, exposed side of the building. The 
result was hot rooms on the sunny side and cold 
reoms on the windy side. 


and hot air and vent registers substituted. 


To obviate this objection the double duct heat- 
ing system was evolved consisting of a hot air 
duct and a cold air duct connected to the base 
of the flue to each classroom. Dampers operated 
by hand cords or thermostats were placed so that 
each individual room could get air at any rea- 
sonable desired temperature to suit its needs. 

About the time this was thought to be de- 
finitely settled as the proper and ideal system, 
complaint began to be voiced by the boards of 
education that operating costs of blast systems 
were almost prohibitive, because of the need 
of running massive fans driven by motors not 
only during class hours but oftentimes five to 
eight hours previous to occupancy of the rooms. 

An endeavor to cut the operating cost has 
produced a combination of direct radiation with 
the blast system in which the air is only warmed 
for ventilation purposes and direct radiators are 
used to offset the heat loss of the room. In this 
way no power is required to operate the fan 
(except possibly in extreme weather) until the 
rooms are actually occupied and the fan or fans 


ean be 


during and im- 


mediately after the session. 


closed down recess 

A study of the air we breathe has shown some 
very peculiar facts, one is that it will retain a 
great deal more moisture when warm than it wil! 
when cold. In fact, the “cold dry air of winter” 
and the “moist warm air of summer” 
too mild 


are both 
statements for the actual conditions. 
For instance a quantity of zero air taken from 
the outside on a cold winter day and warmed 
up to 70 degrees 
air at 


compared to natural outside 


70 degrees—cannot be 


equalled for dry- 


ness anywhere on earth, not even in the world’s 


hottest deserts. 
Effects of such air are visible in steam heated 


apartments and where the moisture 15 
drawn from the woodwork and furniture, open 
ing joints and articles to actually 
fall apart on account of abnormal dryness. On 


a human being these effects are localized on the 


houses 


causing 


moist surfaces of the body particularly in the 
(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Progress in City School Administration 


By DR. WM. H. MAXWELL, City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City. 


In my judgment, the most important educational 
advances made during the last 25 years are: 

1. The tendency to place the initiative in the 
appointment and promotion of teachers in the 
hands of Superintendents. 

2. The tendency to place the determination of 
funds to be used for educational purposes in the 
hands of Boards of Education, without interfer- 
ence by other municipal or political bodies. 

3. The great development of general and spe- 
cialized high schools. 


By FRANKLIN B. DYER, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Among the many changes in the last 25 years in 
school administration, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the importance of the growing scientific 
attitude toward education on the part of school 
administration officers and teachers. Departments 
of educational investigation and measurement are 
now becoming common, and teachers instead of 
defending their methods and results as beyond 
criticism, are learning to examine the results 
critically and dispassionately; to diagnose the 
causes as a physician does; to set up standards 
of reasonable attainment intelligently; and in gen 
eral to attack the unsolved problems in the scien- 
tific spirit. 

Educational gatherings and educational publi 
cations reflect this change of attitude and every 
progressive Superintendent is encouraging and de 
veloping in some form the spirit of critical ex 
amination and scientific experimentation to im 
prove efficiency. I believe it was Herbert Spencer 
who said that the greatest discovery of the *ine- 
teenth Century was a “suspended judgment.” is 
discovery has come later to educators 

We are just coming to recognize that many of 
the things we thought we knew we did not know 
at all The changing conception of what consti 
tutes true professional spirit is full of promise 
for the future We are in the dawn of an educa 
tional renaissance that will reach from the kin 
dergarten to the university and beyond 


By BEN BLEWETT, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Y isk me to mention some iinportant concrete 
educational advance which has been made during 
the past 25 years I submit the following state 
ment 

At the beginning of their 


existence, public 
justified theoretically upon the 
ground that they were the necessary and the best 
preparation for the common duties of citizenship 
Which would devolve upon the children when 
reaching man’s estate The actual organization 
of the work, however, was not sufficiently deter- 
mined by this theory. 


chools were 


Probably the most signifi 
ant development of the work of the public schools 
in the last 25 years has been the marked im 
provement in recent yvears of the organization of 
the work of the schools to meet individual weak 
nesses and strengths in the pupils. The differen 
tiation of the content of the course of study for 
this purpose and the specialization in preparation 
of teachers to meet these recognized differences 
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of needs have made the schools efficient means in 
educating for citizenship in a degree unapproached 
25 years ago. 


By J. A. SHAWAN, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

The most noticeable feature in school adminis- 
tration during the past quarter of a century has 
been the building program of our city school sys- 
tems. In educational matters as in everything else 
cities have outgrown their facilities; in other 
words, we have come to and are in the midst of a 
reconstruction period. The new type of buildings 
recently erected and now in process of erection 
contemplate a broader use of school buildings 
than formerly and greater opportunities for the 
young people. As in sewer systems and other 
public improvements the schools have outgrown 
the small buildings of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. In practically all of the new buildings re- 
cently constructed a change in organization, 
courses of study, and lines of work is planned for. 
The School Board Journal in its careful descrip- 
tions, plans, ete., has given most substantial aid 
to this new building program It can hardly be 
expected that its second quarter century will see 
as great changes as have been characteristic of 
the one just closing. 


By H. L. BELISLE, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Fall River, Mass. 


Among the important gains which the public 
schools have made in the last 25 years, two im 
press me as having opened wider the door of op- 
portunity to our youth: 

1 The awakening of educators to the enormous 
wastage in education thru the retardation and 
premature elimination of considerably more than 
half the pupils entering the elementary schools, 
entailing in the course of decades economic and 
social losses impossible to calculate. The efforts 
making to reduce the proportions of this waste 
are sure to produce rich results. The addition 
even of only one profitable year to the school lives 
of the less successful half of our population, af- 
fecting as it will millions of men and Women in 
a generation, can do more than any other one 
thing to promote the general welfare of the 
American people. 

2. General recognition of the fact that a publik 
school system should provide more than book 
learning and the traditional three Rs; that man- 
ual and practical arts are as necessary as the 
standard academic branches in the compulsory 
education of all the boys and girls of the repub 
lic; in brief, only that education can serve the 
needs of the nation which provides for the devel 
opment of the powers of the body as well as of 
the mind. 

Of the two things mentioned the second is going 
to prove a powerful agency in solving the prob 
lem involved in the first. 

By THOMAS S. WEAVER, Superintendent of 
Schools, Hartford, Conn. 

The forward movement in Hartford, Conn 
schools which is of most importance during the 
past 25 years is a well organized division of back- 
ward children into separate rooms, by grades, 
where instruction is given in manual work and 
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such studies as may co-operate with it. It has 
proven its efficiency by bringing many children 
up to grade and into the class where their age 
shows they should belong. 


By F. H. BEEDE, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Haven, Conn. 

In my opinion the most important educational 
advance which has been made in this country 
during the past 25 years has been the much larger 
and more definite development of a democratic 
spirit in public school education. This democratic 
spirit is shown in the prevailing disposition of 
school authorities to give equal opportunities to 
all and to give every child a fair show. This is 
particularly manifest in the matter of vocational 
education. Formerly, the brighter and more for- 
tunate pupils, who were intending to go thru the 
high school and perhaps to college, were given 
the greater attention. They were the ones who 
received special and personal attention on the 
part of school authorities. The child who was not 
book-minded but who had ability in manual and 
technical lines and the child who was obliged to 
leave school early to earn his living had little 
show. At the present time both of these classes 
of children receive equal attention. Those going 
to the high school are provided with good high 
school preparation; those in need of vocational] 
education are provided with industrial and trade 
schools which are of equal quality with the aver- 
age public high school. This democratic spirit is 
also manifest in the provision made at the present 
time for backward children; for sub-n>rmals; for 
children who are deaf or blind or lame or tuber- 
culous. In short, the prevailing and newer spirit 
now governing the public schools is to educate 
and care for every child, whatever may be his 
condition in life. 


By CHARLES §S. FOOS, Superintendent of 
Schools, Reading, Pa. 

In the matter of school administration there 
has been a most marked advance. Scientific busi- 
ness Management is superseding loose business 
practice and method. On the whole, the tendency 
is toward the definite and efficient; of course, we 
have just made a start in this direction, but the 
outlook is very promising. 

The function, too, of the public school has been 
entirely reversed; instead of instruction for the 
few, the instruction is now for the many. 

The American public is beginning to realize that 
the public schools are for all the people, 


hence, 
instruction is no longer confined 


to a small class 
of children between certain ages, but activities 
are organized so that the young and the old 
alike may participate in the advantages of a 
public school system. To this end, the schoolhouse 
is opening for a wider use and for longer hours. 
The course of study, too, is broadening to meet 
the demands of the individual instead of the 
group; hence, instruction, altho still primarily 
academic, aims to develop many sides of the in- 
dividual. 


By J. M. GWINN, Superintendent of Schools, 


New Orleans, La. 
School is life, rather than a preparation for life. 
This has been one of the controlling ideas in the 
methods and matter 


reconstruction of educational 
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during the past several years. The life of the 
individual in the school should be as real and 
vital to his present and possible future needs as 
life in the home or life in the world of business, 
trade or industry. The dominant aim has been to 
make the school less artificial and consequently 
more real in its physical equipment, course of 
study, motives for action, methods of instruction 
and discipline. The school should be a miniature 
of society, including, in as great reality as pos- 
sible, the life of the home, factory, store, farm, 
bank and other business and industrial activities 
of the community, a place where the child lives 
thru in a very real way the experiences common 
to the community of which he is a member. 

The little child, leaving the home to enter school 
for the first time, does not now find a strange 
room, strange furniture arranged in a strange 
way, a strange way of doing things directed by 
a strange and terror inciting individual. Quite 
the contrary is now the case for the modern 
schoolroom has movable chairs and tables instead 
of desks fastened to the floor in straight lines, 
window curtains, pictures on the walls, sand 
tables, blocks and picture books, and, best of all, 
a teacher, not old, yet with the heart of a mother 
and with head and heart trained in all those acts 


so necessary for guiding the child into a happy 
life of work and play, which later ends in the 
efficient individual able and anxious to serve 


society and self. 

The Twentieth Century school is founded on the 
doctrine that the needs of society determine the 
aims of the schools. The school must teach prac- 
tical things in practical ways. In order for the 
youth to pass from school to business and indus 
try and professional life and be efficient, he must 
have learned in the school the knowledge required 
in business, industry and in the professions. This 
means the introduction of vocational education 
and training in the school and the guidance of 
youth in the choice of callings. The old ideas 
that the school is a thing apart and that it mat- 
ters little if that which is taught in the school 
has little or no bearing on life after school has 
passed, and in its place has come the belief that 
what is taught in the school should be most 
closely related to the matter and method of after 
school activities. 

Among the educational movements characteris- 
tic of the year since the opening of the present 
century, the following are most significant: 

1. Industrial Education and Training. Changed 
social and economic conditions have made it nec- 
essary for the school to undertake on a large 
scale the special training for vocation. Trade and 
industrial schools for boys and girls in the cities 
and agricultural schools for the country have 
been rapidly established and are more rapidly 
multiplying. In common with industrial work has 
grown up the part-time and continuation school 
plan for making the school work more practical 
and for giving those formerly denied the privilege 
of such training opportunities to secure it. 

2. Special Schools for Special Classes of Chil- 
dren. Various types of special schools have ,been 
established to meet the needs of particular classes 
of children. Children are 


not all alike, there are 
wide physical, mental, moral and economic dif- 
ferences. Characteristic of these recent years are 


schools and classes for mental defectives of var- 


ious kinds, open-air schools for tubercular and 
anaemic children, special schools and classes for 


crippled, blind, deaf and dumb children, special! 
schools and institutions for moral defectives. In- 
dividual differences have never been so clearly 
perceived as now and provided for in our educa- 
tional system 

8. Wider Scope of Public 


Education. The old 
idea that the school is for the education of chil- 
dren only has passed and in its place has come, 
in recent years, the conception that the school 
is an institution for the education of all in the 
community including adults as well as children. 
The course of study has been broadened to in- 
clude instruction for parents, workers in the 
trades and in commerce and transportation. The 
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school building is to be used many more hours 


than formerly and for many social purposes, in- 
cluding social center activities and evening 
schools. 


4. Scientific Methods and Measurements in Edu- 
cation. Opinion, dogma, and tradition very largely 
determined the schools of the past years. Re- 
cently, the methods of science have been applied 
to education and, to a degree, exact measurements 
substituted for opinion. Plans for improving 
schools are now based on scientific interpretation 


and the valuation of past and present methods 
and upon a survey to find present and probable 
future needs. In this connection, recent years 
have brought “the School Survey” and the estab- 
lishment of the “Division of Educational Re- 


search” as a part of the 
istration of public schools. 


By F. E. DOWNES, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Among the score or more of important items 
which might be mentioned as contributing to the 
remarkable educational progress and increased 
efficiency of the last quarter of a century, I re- 
gard as foremost the improvement in qualification 
and service standards with respect to all actively 
concerned in the conduct of our school systems 
Particular fitness for a particular position, wheth- 
er as janitor, teacher, principal, supervisor, super- 
intendent, or board member has come to be, more 
than ever before, a prerequisite to service. We 
have not arrived at any Eutopian attitude or con- 
dition even yet, but the signs are good. It is not 
perfection, but the marked improvement and the 


means for the admin- 


increasing tendency to betterment fhat is note- 
worthy. Given the right man in the right place 
and the tools and facilities with which to work, 


and we have individual efficiency. Given teachers 
well prepared prior to employment and properly 
trained during employment, together with 
fortable and sanitary physical environment 
adequate schoolroom appurtenances, and we have 
efficient teaching. The educational advancement 
of the last 25 years has been largely, if not pri- 
marily, due to better preparation for service and 
better training in service. 


By P. W. HORN, Superintendent of Schools, 
Houston, Texas. 


It seems to me that the most important advance 
in the matter of school administration in the past 
25 years has been, first, the establishment of the 
idea of professional school supervision, and second, 
the sub-division of this work in such a way as to 
leave wherever possible various features of schoo) 
supervision in the hands of experts in that par- 
ticular feature. 


By ALLEN P. KEITH, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 

The demand that the public schools educate all 
the children of all the people has had a strong 
effect upon methods of school administration and 
efficiency. The formation of special classes to 
meet the needs of different groups of children has 
called attention forcibly to needed changes in 
our course of study and has led to increased effi- 
ciency along all lines of work. Just in propor- 
tion as we succeed in meeting the many and vary- 
ing needs of the children in our community will 
our work progress. A square deal to every child 
should be our constant aim. , 


By H. S. WEET, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


In response to your request for some brief word 
telling of some particularly significant advance 
in school administration in Rochester during re- 
ent years I shall limit myself to the Junior High 
School. This is both recent and significant. 

The usual city school system offers twelve years 
of training. The problem of knowing how best to 
these 


com- 
and 


organize twelve years in such a way as to 
give the greatest possible benefit to all the boys 


and girls who attend the public schools is an ex- 
tremely difficult problem. It has been increasingly 
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difficult for the past twenty years, owing to the 
phenomenal growth of our cities and our enforced 
eompulsory education law. 

Because of the tremendous loss of pupils, from 
the seventh and eighth grades and also because 
we believe that the needs of those that did re- 
main were not being adequately met under the 
usual grammar school organization, Rochester 
opened her first Junior High School last Septem- 
ber. There are four lines of work, the academic, 
commercial, household arts and industrial arts. 
The school day extends from 8:30 in the morning 
until 4:15 in the afternoon with one and one- 
fourth hour’s intermission. This gives a schooi 
day of sufficient length to enable us to give quite 
as much time to the minimum essentials in the 
common branches as we have formerly given to 
these essentials under much more favorable con- 
ditions than exist under a general organization 
of a grammar school and yet at the same time to 
give work that we have formerly been unable to 
give but work which is of very direct advantage 
to the pupils. For example, the boy in the in- 
dustrial arts department gets an insight into the 
general field of trades and also some elementary 
hand training consistent with his maturity. 

It would be folly to draw conclusions thus early 
concerning the work of this school. 


There are, 
however, one or two significant indications. Last 
year fifty per cent of those who completed the 


eighth grade work under the usual grammar 
grade organization remained in school. This year 
in the same territory but under the Junior High 


School organization a larger number completed 
the eighth grade work and ninety-five per cent 
of those who did complete it remained in school. 


Again the number of failures arnong the students 
has most decidedly decreased under this present 
organization. In short, to us the whole movement 
means a step in the way of furnishing equal edu- 
cational opportunities to all the boys and girls 
of the community, and the results thus far point 
to increased service both to the boys and girls 
and to the community as a result of this step. 


By S. E. Weber, Superintendent of Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. 

In my judgment the two points of educational 
advance within the past twenty years that have 
been most marked and have had the strongest 
effect upon school administration are: 

1. Greater powers and greater responsibility 
invested in the superintendent of schools. 

2. Placing the finances concerning themselves 
with school buildings, school supplies, etc., under 
a separate and distinct head, such as the super- 
intendent of buildings and supplies, and having all 
business transactions effected thru his 
which business methods and business 
have been the only considerations 


By B. M. WATSON, Superintendent of Schools, 
Spokane, Wash. 
It seems to me that “one concrete educational 


advance of the last quarter century which has had 
a strong effect upon school administrative meth- 


office in 
economy 


ods and efficiency” has been the development of 
the idea that school administration is a matter 
for experts and that the functions of School 
Boards should be legislative and not administra- 
tive. 


There is still much to be desired in this direc- 
tion, but the country is moving rapidly toward a 
complete realization of that idea. 


By ALFRED LISTER, Business Manager, 
Board of Education, Tacoma, Wash. 

We give you the following relative to the ad- 
vancement in the business administration of the 
Tacoma Schools: 

In 25 years Tacoma grown 
western town of three thousand 
city with twenty thousand pupils; 
vancement has probably been during the past ten 
years. The definite policy of the board regarding 
the purchase of adequate school grounds; the plan 


has from a new 
enrollment to a 


its greatest ad- 
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FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL, QUEENS, N. Y 
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TWELFTH ;WARD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. PUBLIC SCHOOL 96, MANHATTAN. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 124, BROOKLYN PUBLIC SCHOOL 196, BRONX 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 165, MANHATTAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 95, MANHATTAN. 


The illustrations above and the two plates on page 30, splendidly illustrate the progress which has been made in the design of schoolhouses in New York City from 1890 to 1916. 
© lilustrations above ¢ > ate oy * . 


Each building has been designed and erected under the supervision of Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect for the Board of Education. 
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EDITORIAL 
RATING SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

A recent writer on the administration of 
manual arts declares that teachers of wood- 
working, metalworking, ete., should be judged 
for efficiency on an objective basis. He declares 
that this is readily possible and even necessary 
and reproduces several outlines or scales for 
making such ratings. 

He demands that every shop teacher shali pos- 
sess (a) Physical Efficiency as expressed in 
health, bodily strength, endurance and good 
habits; (b) Moral Efficiency in which is in- 
cluded not only good moral character, but also 
those special qualities of the teacher, sense of 
duty, tact and sympathy, adaptability, industry, 
ete.; (ec) Teaching Efficiency as shown in a 
course of study, shown in demonstrations, in- 
dividual instruction, discipline, reaction of 
pupils and correlation; (d) Constructive Effi- 
ciency which implies economy in organization 
and class management, community and general 
school interest, and educational preparation, ete. 

The recent progress in the use of scales for 
testing the efficiency of the products of teaching 
have amply proven their usefulness even tho 
they are still in a crude, imperfect state. In 
like manner, the tests applied to classroom teach- 
ers themselves have proven to be far more 
reliable, complete and just than the old subjec- 
tive tests, in which the supervisor or superin- 
tendent reflected so much of his own personal 
feeling toward the teacher. No claim is made 
by conservative schoolmen that any scheme of 
judging teachers will ever fathom the spiritual 
value of the teacher’s work or its influence on 
the lives of children. But. such seales like the 
Elliott, Allen and Jones scales point to definite 
factors in the teacher’s personal and professional 
equipment, in her attitude and spirit of work, 
and in her physical and moral makeup that 
they are trustworthy guides to a general esti- 
mate of her ability to teach and of her actual 
performance in the schoolroom. 

There is a very real need at the present time 
for extending to the school shops, kitchens and 
sewing rooms the administrative and supervisory 


devices and methods that have proven success- 
ful in the management of the traditional class 
teachers. These devices and methods must be 
greatly modified and, in many eases, wholly new 
ones must be originated and developed. But the 
industrial and homemaking subjects must stand 
upon the same bases of merit and efficiency and 
the teachers must measure up, if not excel, the 
teachers of the traditional work. 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION. 

The report of the Teachers’ Council of New 
York City, showing the operations of the Coun- 
cil during the second year of its existence, is an 
impressive argument for this form of teacher 
co-operation in the administration of a city 
school system. The report shows that thru ten 
standing committees, as well as general action, 
the Council participated in practically every 
important matter before the board of education 
ind, in addition, initiated more than one hun- 
dred measures for the modification of present 
school administrative methods and school con- 
ditions. 

The report also makes clear that teachers will 
take a much larger interest in general school 
problems and that their professional interest will 
be far better directed, if an official means is 
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provided thru which they may initiate and re- 
commend innovations which not only affect their 
own conditions as teachers, but which radically 
modify school organizations and classroom 
methods. The teachers’ council is deserving of a 
permanent place among the effective devices in 
American city councils. 


SCHOOL BOARD QUARRELS. 

A quarreling school board is always a ridi- 
culous spectacle, particularly because it is the 
last legislative body in which common rows are 
expected. A board of aldermen may engage in 
verbal abuse and even in occasional fisticuffs. 
The public is accustomed to that and the press 
treats it with good natured, sarcastic tolerance. 

In the school board, both the press and the 
public look for dignity and gentlemanly con- 
duct. The schools are a serious business, and 
school government implies serious deliberation, 
wise counsel and intelligent discussion. At no 
time are school problems of a nature that wrang- 
ling, personalities or bad language are excusable. 

School boards are commonly supposed to con- 
sist of the best elements of a community, the 
men and women who represent the solid leader- 
ship in business and civie affairs, the most mora] 
and stable elements. It is entrusted with a fun- 
damental duty of democratic government—the 
laying of the foundation of the government’s 
perpetuity, the education of its children. Such 
a body of men and women should make its con- 
duct consistent with its functions and exem- 
plary—exemplary for the community it repre- 
sents and for the mass of children under its 
care. 

TO REMODEL OR BUILD. 

School boards in the older communities of 
the East are continually confronted with the 
dilemma of remodeling old schoolhouses or tear- 
ing them down to make way for new structures 
of a modern type. The members are harassed 
on the one hand by the ery of economy which 
arises from the taxpayers, and by the popular 
demand for “new” buildings which is character- 
istic of the American habit of casting away the 
old simply because it is old. 

Just one principle can govern in the solution 
of any project for remodeling a schoolhouse. It 
is the reply to the question, What is best edu- 
cationally for the children of the district? 
This question in turn will depend upon the 
replies to the questions, Will the old building 
when remodeled be adequate for the present and 
future well-being of the pupils and teachers 
from the standpoint of teaching efficiency, 
health, safety against fire, heating, lighting, 
ventilation and architectural fitness? and, Wall 
the remodeled building be more economical in 
present and ultimate cost than a new structure? 
Finally, are there sufficient funds for a new 
building without sacrificing the present or fut 
ure extension of the school system ? 

If these questions can be answered definitely 
there can be no diffieulty as to the course of the 
school board. The ery of the taxpayers, the 
arguments of the builder and the supplyman, 
may be disregarded for they are not germane. 


STATE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

The State Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts has asked tthe legislature of the state to 
withdraw from the local school authorities the 
power of licensing teachers and to establish a 
state system of certification. The bill which 
has been introduced seeks to fix uniformly high 
standards of academie and professional training 
and to level up the inequalities which have 
existed in some parts of the state. It is of in- 
terest generally because it points to a reform 
that a number of states need. 

A summary of the advantages of the plan as 
seen by the board include the following: 

(1) Tt will eliminate many incompetent and 
untrained candidates for teaching positions. 


(2) It will act as a check and restraint on 
school committees if they are disposed to elect 
teachers on grounds other than merit. 

(3) It will encourage persons intending to 
become teachers to make adequate preparation 
for that work. 

(4) Will make it possible to establish and 
maintain standards of preparation, fitness and 
skill whereby improvement of teaching would be 
secured. 

(5) It will provide means whereby normal 
school graduates may be retained for a reason- 
able time in the service of the state, which has 
met the cost of such training. 

(6) It will provide a means for controlling 
and checking the shifting of teachers from posi- 
tion to position thruout the year to the detri- 
ment of pupils. 

(7) It will assure preference in employment 
to teachers for secondary school positions who 
have made adequate preparation therefor. Such 
preparation, in turn, will encourage colleges to 
extend and develop their departments of educa- 
tion. 

In the opinion of the board, certification of 
teachers will operate to the advantage of teach- 
ers by 

1. Protecting candidates for teaching posi- 
tions, who have made preparation in normal 
school or college, from the competition of un- 
trained and unfit candidates; 

2. By causing an increase in wages, espe- 
cially where inadequate salaries are paid, as in 
smaller and less favored communities; and 

3. By promoting the welfare of the schools, a 
result which must react beneficially on teachers. 

Tt is quite natural that the bill is meeting 
opposition from the adherents to “local rights.” 
Tts advantages are, however, so manifest that 
we cannot conceive the possibility of a defeat. 


NEW YORK CITY CHANGES. 

The re-election of Dr. William H. Maxwell 
as superintendent of the New York schools for 
a term of six years is a notable victory for the 
school department in its fight against interfer- 
ence from the political powers of the munici- 
pality. It is also a personal victory for the 
veteran schoolman, whose leadership and execu- 
tive ability have marked him as one of the 
strongest, if not the strongest, city superintend- 
ent in America. It is to be hoped that the 
leave of absence which the board granted him 
will enable him to return to the schuuls with his 
full health and vigor. 

Dr. Maxwell’s re-election contributed, in a 
measure, to the defeat of Mr. Thomas W. 
Churchill in his fight for re-election as presi- 
dent of the board of education. Mr. Churchill’s 
active fight against the domination of the 
schools by the city administration and his ad- 
voeacy of Dr. Maxwell’s continuance in office, 
caused Mayor Mitchel to fill the seats of the 
expiring members with men who agreed to op- 
pose the retiring president. Mr. William G. 
Willeox, the new president was the avowed ean- 
didate of the Mayor and the city hall. It is 
predicted that Mr. Willeox’s election is the first 
definite step in the complete domination of 
school finances by the city government. 

Whatever may be the policies inaugurated by 
Mr. Wiilleox and his associates, it is altogether 
impossible that he will attempt to tear down 
the constructive work of the past ten years or in 
any way permit a demoralization of the super- 
vising and teaching corps. The new fight which 
will develop locally and at Albany, will be in- 
teresting and dangerous for the board. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 

It is our observation that the teacher who 
voices a chronic complaint about the equip- 
ment provided for his use has limited ability 
or is afflicted with a lack of initiative and in- 
dustry. The old proverb that a poor workman 
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blames his tools, applies to teaching as well as 
to carpentry. 

The schools deserve the best equipment in the 
form of textbooks, apparatus, supplies, and tools 
that money can buy. But they should not, there- 
fore, be overequipped. Due business prudence 
and economy should be practiced in the selec- 
tion and purchase of all items that go into the 
schoolrooms and school shops. Similar care 
should be exercised to obtain from every item 
the fullest measure of use and efficiency so that 
it may serve the greatest number of children for 
the longest period. 

Just here comes the teacher’s part. It is clear- 
ly her duty to serve not only the best interests 
of her class but also the school system and of 
the community at large. This she can do by 
duly balancing the amount of work and the 
use of her teaching materials to the best ad- 
vuntage of all. And if her equipment is inade- 
quate, thru some unavoidable necessity, she can 
show the true spirit of the teacher. By a dis- 
play of foresight and care she can produce truly 
surprising results with the most modest ma- 
terials. 


NOTHING PERFECT. 

A prominent mechanical engineer recently 
declared that no great engineering problem had 
ever been solved completely and that in all 
probability no perfect solution would ever be 
found to any such problem. This statement is 
in line with a remark attributed to Thomas E. 
Edison in which he held that no existing piece 
of machinery is more than ten per cent perfect. 

What is true of purely physical, mechanical 
problems is doubly true of school administration. 
A perfect form of school board organization has 
never and will never be devised. Argue as much 
as we will concerning the size of school boards, 
and the relations and functions of the profes- 
sional and lay officers, no school administrative 
machinery will ever do its work without the 
friction of human interests and the lost motion 
of human imperfections. To take men and con- 
ditions as they are and to better them con- 
tinually, if only slightly, to strive upward and 
onward is the present duty. There need be no 
sighing for a millennium if every day’s work is 
done better and more unselfishly than the day 
hefore. 


TURN BARRACKS INTO SCHOOLS. 

We have disagreed heartily with the sugges- 
tion that the secondary schools of the United 
States should contribute to preparedness for 
war by offering military drill. It has appeared 
to us that a better type of preparation will re 
sult from a well balanced scheme of physical 
education in which gymnastic exercises, play 
ind athletic sports are blended with health in- 
struction that will make strong, healthy, clean 
young men. 

A promising suggestion, with which we heart- 
ily agree, is made by Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Post that the army give all its recruits 
ome form of industrial education so that all 

ldiers after their period of enlistment would 

ve a trade or a ealling in civil life. Our 
ny posts would then offer an inducement to 
ing men between 18 and 22 years and would 


nserve doubly the stability of the nation. 
Modern warfare is essentially mechanical and 


etories are dependent upon industrial effi- 


eleney as much as upon military skill and per- 
senal bravery. The United States army will 
contribute in times of peace to our safety as 


much by making skilled artisans of all kinds as 
military drills. 


TWO IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 


iarlotte J. Chapman points, in a recent issue 
Kd 


ication, to a fundamental weakness in 
he American systems of public and private 
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education—the theory of fitting a single general 
furm of education to all children. She writes: 
“What Germany has done and is doing ad- 
mirably is to provide efficient specific education 
for specific, distinctly-recognized social classes; 
what the United States are attempting to do is to 
try to evolve a general system of education ‘for 
the masses, irrespective of distinctions. The very 
indefiniteness of the aim, prompted tho it be by 
an ideal most worthy of respect, precludes the 
possibility of working out the American prob- 
lem with anything like German precision and 
efficiency, except by a thoro revolution of edu- 
cational methods. For fear of being misunder- 
stood, I shall merely recall the well-known fact 
that Germany no less than other European coun- 
tries prides itself that the humblest birth con- 
stitutes no barrier to the attainment of the 
highest academic honors, and that an organized 
effort exists to place the highest possible educa- 
tion within the reach of any specially gifted 
child, irrespective of its birth. But on the 
whole, the statement holds good that in Ger- 
many the children of the artisans and mechanics 
are provided in school with the kind of educa- 
tion that will fit them to become excellent 
artisans and mechanics rather than to entice 
them to become mediocre professional men; 
while the education of the children of profes- 
sional men has from the third year up the uni- 
versity (or some school of advanced special 
training) in view. That this condition of things 
is not considered unobjectionable, in spite of 
the fact that it certainly makes both for effi- 
ciency and economy in the process of educa- 
tion, is proved by the persistent and strenuous 
efforts that are being made in Germany as well 
as in other European countries to ‘democratize’ 
instruction and culture of all kinds, without 
jeopardizing the efficiency of the schools.” 

It is not desirable, or possible, that we ac- 
cept the German system of education in the 
United States. We can, however, learn from 
the German schools the lessons of industrial 
and moral education and it is essential that we 
do so if as a nation we are to continue holding 
a prominent position as an industrial wor!d 
power after the present war is ended. 


DEDUCTING FOR ABSENCE. 
The rules of school boards covering dedue- 
tions of teachers’ pay for absence are always 
To us it has al- 


ways seemed that a liberal policy on the part of 


the eause of fierce argument. 
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the school board is most desirable and produces 
the best results in the long run. 

In the great metropolitan cities stringent 
rules are indeed necessary because there is no 
ordinary means of investigating the “illness” 
and other causes for absence. It is our observa- 
tion however, and the observation of most school 
authorities, that the abuse of absence privileges 
is very rare and that malingering is practically 
unknown. The smaller the city the less is the 
need for a rule ordering arbitrary deductions 
for as the size of a community decreases, the 
opportunity increases for personal knowledge of 
the teacher and her affairs. 

An Eastern daily in discussing this problem 
well says: 

“Tt is an admitted fact that the salary of the 
average school teacher is not so munificent as to 
warrant many liberties being taken with it, in 
the line of deductions. It is a libel on the 
characters of the teachers to imagine that they 
would take advantage of any ruling which might 
he made in their favor. If the ‘privilege’ of 
being ill a few days without having the salary 
deducted, were abused it would be a compara- 
tively easy matter to investigate to determine 
the truth of claims made. 

“Tnstructors ought to be regarded as salaried 
men and women rather than day laborers. To 
employ such a _ parsimonious, impecunious 
method, by the school authorities is to at once 
challenge teachers and inspire them to return 
in kind. If a teacher were only to work a cer- 
tain number of hours, the school periods, for in- 
stance, would he or she be able to do what is 
expected of them by school officials and the pub- 
lic? We believe we are absolutely safe in assert- 
ing that the real teacher, the teacher worthy of 
the name, has no hours. He or she does the 
work that is necessary however much or little 
time it may require. If this is true it is pretty 
small business to dock a salary for one or two 
days’ illness.” 


WHAT DO THEY SAY? 

See, 294. Members of the board fi. e., board of 
education in 1st class cities] shall not be else- 
where called in question for language used in 
debate. Kentucky School Laws, 1914. 


The board of commissioners for the District 
of Columbia is pressing a bill in Congress for 
the abolition of the board of education. The 
Commission would have a director of education, 
one of its members, take over the functions of 
the present board including the selection of 
teachers, principals and a superintendent. An 
advisory board of citizens would be created to 
visit the schools and to suggest changes in the 
This advisory board would, 
however, have no real power. 


course of study. 
The bill proposes 
in reality, to give the people of Washington no 
voice in the management of their schools. 


The opinion that the teacher must be a scholar 
has heen erroneously current for many years. 
We have seen many scholars who were poor 
teachers and many splendid teachers who could 
These latter were in- 
tensely interested in bringing to their pupils 


be classed as students. 


the elements of knowledge which they might 
readily absorb and utilize. They frankly con- 
sidered knowledge valuable only insofar as it is 


useful for life and living. 


A survey of fifteen representative counties in 
the state of Kansas shows that the average 
teacher’s salary in the rural districts is $55 per 
month. The lowest average wage in one county 
is $47.56 and the highest $65. While the find- 
ings do not indicate extravagance, they show 
clearly that the country teacher is coming into 
her own. It would be a cause for pride if every 
state could point to equally high salaries in its 
rural schools. 








THE DETROIT CONVENTION 


Record-breaking Winter Meeting of the N. E. A. Departments 


If the prominence of the men and women in 
attendance rather than mere numbers is a true 
criterion for judging the importance of an edu- 
cational convention, then the winter meeting of 
the three departments—Superintendence, Normal 
Schools and Council of Education—of the N. E. 
A. must be reckoned as the greatest convention 
of the school year 1915-16. In brief, practically 
all the heads of state and city school systems 
and all the important institutions which prepare 
teachers were present; the speakers included the 
strongest thinkers in school administration, and 
the discussions centered themselves upon a dozen 
or more of the most vexing problems in school 
adjustment. 

The meeting emphasized that the reorganiza- 
tion of the seventh and eighth grade programs 
by means of differentiated courses of study and 
by the establishment of Junior high schools, is 
today the most difficult problem in American edu- 
cation. That American schools must contribute 
to the preparedness of the nation for war as well 
as for the unbloody war of commerce and in- 
dustry was a second point that was very strongly 
touched upon. The appearance of the governors 
of the states of Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio 
brought home what every session of the associa- 
tion demonstrated, namely, that the superintend- 
ent of schools of the present time is as much a 
man of affairs and a public official as he is a 
scholar and a teacher. 


The meetings of the Department of Superin- 


tendence have, for four or five years past, lost 
altogether the flavor of their old-time exclusive- 
ness and unity of interest in the problems of the 
city school head. The Detroit meeting covered 
practically every phase of American education 
from the kindergarten to the normal school and 
the graduate college of education. The men and 
women in attendance represented every educa- 
tional grade from the common-school teacher to 
the university president, and while the program 
was centered largely in administrative and or- 
ganization problems, there was little to distin- 
guish the general and special sessions from the 
best general meetings of the summer convention. 
There was a noticeable absence of frivolity and 
every session taxed the capacity of the Arcadia 
Auditorium where the meetings were held. 

Detroit is almost ideal as a convention city and 
Superintendent Chadsey and his associates out- 
did any previous local convention management 
in the completeness of their preparations and in 
the cordial good will which they showed. The 
attendance broke all previous records and Secre- 
tary Springer’s final enumeration will undoubt- 
edly show that 4,500 people registered with him. 
In securing this large number, it should be noted 
that Detroit generously furnished 1,300 advance 
registrations, which included nearly all of the 
teachers and practically all of the principals and 
higher school officials. 


The Program. 

Except in two, or possibly three sessions, the 
program did not exhibit any unusual excellence 
considering the very high standard of usefulness 
which the Department has set for all of its 
gatherings. President Chadsey seemed to under- 
stand that the men and women who were in at- 
tendance did not come for verbal fireworks and 
oratorical display, but that they were seeking 
facts and arguments to guide them in their daily 
work. 

At the opening session, Superintendent Chad- 
sey made a very modest and matter-of-fact state- 
ment of the progress which has been made in the 
Detroit schools. He emphasized particularly the 
efforts which are being made to reach every sub- 
normal and atypical child and the successful 
vocational work which is being done in the high 
schools, night schools and continuation schools. 
Mr. Fred L. Keeler, State Superintendent for 
Michigan, spoke on “The Educational Advance 
of the State” and touched upon its very efficient 
rural school system. Superintendent Blair of 
Illinois, in responding to the speeches of wel- 
come, decried the American tendency to give 
little heed to the proposals of educational leaders 
which, tho they are applauded at educational 
conventions, rarely “get by” the superintendent’s 
desk. He drew a word-picture of the attitude 
of the American native-born toward accepting 
advice from experts as compared with the atti- 
tude of the foreign-born who does not discredit 
but generally acts upon advice of persons whose 
judgment and experience he respects. Mr. Blair 
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closed his address with an eloquent plea for 
equality and opportunity in American education, 
an equality which recognizes the natural ability 
of every child and which will make it possible 
for every child to realize to the utmost the pos- 
sibilities of his natural endowments. 


Dr. Butler’s Address. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler whose address con- 
stituted the main feature of the opening session, 
touched upon the present world war and its sig- 
nificance to Americans and to American educa- 
tion. With the vision of a philosopher and his- 
torian, and with a most reverent expression of 
trust in an all-wise Deity, Dr. Butler compared 
the present world disaster with two previous 
crises which profoundly affected civilization. 
“The times are so grave,” he said, “the disturb- 
ance of settled order is so severe, the break with 
advancing civilization is so complete, that no 
man dares speak of it with confidence or antag- 
onism. 

“As I read history there are but two equally 
important events since the dawn of western civil- 
ization. Five hundred years before Christ the 
battles of Thermopylae and Salamis determined 
that Greek democratic individualism and not 
oriental collectiveness of race, religion, caste or 
fixed authority should be the dominant note of 
government in the western world. The second 
great event of the 1,000 years of western civiliza- 
tion was when Charles Martel drove back the 
Arab hordes at Tours, deciding that western civil- 
ization should be not Mohammedan but Christian. 

“From that day to this western civilization 
has not had so much at stake as in the present 
war. Happy are we to be neutral. But we can- 
not be indifferent or withhold moral judgment 
when everything that we hold dear is in the 
melting pot. 

“What has the world been doing these past 
1,000 years? 

“Tt has been building nations that sought to be 
ends unto themselves. This nation building be- 
gan with the downfall of the Roman empire. In 
this struggle of men to express themselves in 
the terms of the nation, we have the clue to the 
history of the past 1,000 years. Alas, my friends, 
it is this form of nation building that is causing 
the world to sing hymns of hate tonight. 

“What does it mean? 

“Will it prove what the Greeks call a Kar- 
tharis, a cleaning of the spirit, or does it mean 
that our children are to see the institutions of a 
thousand years dissolved like mist into elemental 
forms? 


“IT am an incurable optimist. I believe this to 
be a Kartharis, the beginning of a splendid recon- 
struction of the life of man, a new and finer con- 
ception of nationality. 

“When God wipes out, He is getting ready to 
write, to write a new lesson in human ideals and 
aspirations. Not alone nationally, but religi- 
ously, we shall be improved if we learn to cease 


to worship tribal Gods and learn to serve the 
God of all. 


“It seems to me that the American nation with 
all its imperfections, has at this time a contribu- 
tion to make to the world that will be epochal in 
its effect. We have learned, as the world may 
learn, that one nation may be made out of 48 
nations. We have learned, as the world may 
learn, that people of divers languages, customs 
and religions may dwell together under one flag, 
providing each is given its due rights. 


“We have developed great leaders whose 
thoughts and opinions all the world may well 
receive. We ask the nations of the world to 
take Washington and make him theirs; we ask 
them to take all our leaders that have done so 
well in developing the principles of federated 
unity and follow them in the cause of the civili- 
zation of the world and the eternal betterment 
of mankind.” 


The Wednesday Session. 

Altho Commissioner Claxton disappointed the 
superintendents in not appearing on Wednesday 
morning, his absence was amply compensated for 
by the debate on the junior high school in which 
Dr. C. H. Judd of the University of Chicago de- 
clared the eight-year grammar school to be an 
old device of the English aristocracy to limit the 
education of the common people. 


“In our day of general education the ‘six-three- 
three’ plan has become a social movement, and 
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anyone who opposes it is resisting the very prog- 
ress of society. 

“The requirements of colleges are forcing more 
work on the high school students, and there is 
not an even graduation of the scholar’s work. 
There is an abrupt leap from the eighth grade 
grammar schoo] to the first year in high school. 

“Ten per cent of all the high schoois in the 
north central territory are busy this day on work 
of re-organization and re-adjustment. There is 
a real demand for immediate improvement so 
that the schools can more and more meet the 
need of the times. Anyone who opposes this 
system must answer for it to society as a whole.” 

President C. G. Pearse of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School, who argued against the six-and-six 
plan, held that the present organization can be 
made the instrument of any readjustment which 
may be necessary in the present curriculum of 
the school. He urged that readjustments, grade 
by grade, be made to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of children and that no upheaval be per- 
mitted which might in any way curtail the gen 
eral and cultural education of children. 

Mr. Samuel S. Marquis described the Ford idea 
in education and spoke eloquently of the possible 
social uplift which may follow from an apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of teaching foreigners 
English and citizenship and insisting upon fru- 
gality, right living and sanitary home conditions. 


School Board Session. 


In lively humor and pointed sarcasm, no ses- 
sion of the Department exceeded the school board 
session on Wednesday afternoon. Dr. Becht of 
the Pennsylvania State Board of Education, 
opened the meeting with a plea for making the 
school the instrument of the Americanization of 
foreigners. Dr. Cubberley of Leland Stanford 
who followed, made a very logical plea for limit- 
ing school board activities to the control of 
schools rather than to their actual administra- 
tion and supervision. He made the pointed com- 
parison of the functions of hospital trustees 
with the functions of school boards, and declared 
that the public would never permit the present 
interference in classroom methods and supervis- 
ory work if there were a public standard for 
measuring education and its results. 

Mr. Thomas W. Churchill, recently president 
of the New York board of education, discussed 
Superintendents as the Layman Sees Them. He 
made a plea for the practical education of the 
American youth and insisted that the profes- 
sional schoolman must give some heed to the 
practical suggestions of the citizen if he would 
keep the schools and American education close 
to the people. He argued against formalism and 
unbending insistence upon traditional courses of 
study and traditional teaching methods. In de- 
scribing the superintendent, Mr. Churchill asked 
that he first of all, be a man, with red blood, 
hard muscles, ready speech and manly manners. 
He declared that the time has passed when the 
superintendent may properly have the stoop, the 
parchment skin and the painfully proper speech 
of the old-time schoolmaster. The American 
schools are not created for the perpetuation of a 
deep and accurate scholarship among the masses, 
but to prepare boys and girls to take their places 
in the home and in the community as self-direct- 
ing, self-supporting citizens. Mr. Churchill 
warned against the erection of a Chinese wall 
between the superintendent’s office and tne school 
board, whereby the latter is forever excluded 
from voicing its own opinions and the opinions 
of the public, and whereby the superintendent 
sinks into the cotton of self-complacency that 
prevents him from making the schools the truly 
democratic instrument which they shoud be. 

Mr. O. M. Plummer of Portland, Ore., spoke of 
the Relation of the School] Board Member to the 
School System, making a strong plea for sym- 
pathetic co-operation between the school board 
member and the teacher, and for mutual confi- 
dence and respect between the superintendent, 
the teachers, the board and the public. 

Mr. A. E. Winship who closed the session, de- 
clared that the chief fault of school buurds lies 
in the fact that tle members are too often mis- 
taken in their provinces. Boards too often think 
that it is their function to guard the taxpayers’ 
money when it is their rightful duty to secure all 
the money they can wisely use for the benefit of 
the children. “I have little sympathy,” said Mr. 
Winship, “with the preponderance of criticism 
leveled at school boards. For honesty, right in- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but today the 
VICTOR brings back the long. forgotten music of Shakespeare 
and his time to the world. 

The ballads, “Airs” and dances of the days of good Queen 
Bess live again for us through Victor Records, which have been 
made in anticipation of the Nation-wide observance of the ter- 
centenary of the ‘“‘Bard of Avon.” 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gathered by Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, nor the songs* from all the plays, carefully reproduced from the oldest authentic ver- 
sions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice for the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakespeare Day, you 
|| will find here abundant material for your needs. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


2 Juliette’s Waltz Song. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM ' 


Frank Burbeck Where the 





9 Overture. (Mendelssohn.) Victor Concert Orchestra Reinald Werrenrath 
KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 31159 Wedding March. (Mendelssohn Pryor’s Band 
16912 Act III, Scene 2. Wolsey's Farewell to Cromwell $5048 Wedding March. Uiciee Shantiest'e’ Grdinace TWELFTH NIGHT 
Frank Burbeck Selection of Principal Air (Mendelss« Pryor’s Band 176 Act II, Scene 3. Clown's Song: Oh, Mistress Mine 
55060 Act II, Scene Song: Ye Spotted Snakes. (Ww. Byrd Raymond Dixon 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE (Mendelssohn.) Victor Women’s Chorus 17724 Act IT, Scene Old Catch: Hold Thy Peace, Thou 
. Knave ixon, W ath and Hoo 
17 Act IV, Scene 1 Song: Take, O Take Those Lips Awa Be Duet: I Know a Bank (Horn nav Dixon errenrath and Hooley 
Praditional Raymond Dixon Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Dunlay Act II, Scene 4. Come Away, Death. Raymond Dixon 
64 fake Those Lips Away (Bennett. ) 17209 Trio: Over Hill, Over Dale 17724 Act V, Scene 1 When That I Wasa Little Tiny Boy 


Mrs 


John McCormack Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and Baker 


Raymond Dixon and Chorus 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


THE BUTTERFLY 


FLAMBOROUGH SWORD DANCE 


ROW WELL, YE MARINERS TIDES WELL PROFESSIONAL MORRIS 


‘ . °° 17846 From ‘‘Morris Dance Tunes,"’ Set 2 
From Country Dance ines, Set ¢ . 





veel } (Arr. by Sharp-Macilwaine.) Fnglish 
So - a ns Morris Dance. Victor Band 
oun ance ctor Ban 
KIRKBY MALZEARD SWORD DANCE 
JAMAICA ‘“ . : 
1784 The Girl I J.eft Behind Me From 
801 From ‘‘Country Dance Tunes,"* Set 4 *“Sword Dances of Northern Englan 
(Arr. by Cecil J. Shary English Book 1. (Arr. by Cecil J. Shary 
Country Dance. © Victor Band English Sword Dance. Victor Bar 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beauti- 
ful records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 
For full information, write 

Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Jictor 





KN Victor XXV 
NX $67.50 special quotation 
Wh, to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 

and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
q tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 











vi y) 
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== SS 


MORRIS DANCE 


num Bunches. 


» + ° 17845 From ‘Country Dance Tunes,'’ Set 1 17847 Three Jolly Sheepskins. From ‘‘Sword 
17634 Act IV, 5S ene . Serenade: Who aay a , (Are. by Ceci Sharp Enylist Dances of-Northern England,'' Book 2. 
(Schuber Reinald Werrenrath Country Dance Victor Band (Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp.) English 
Sword Dance. ‘ictor Band 
I} | POEMS AND SONNETS THREE MEET 
a a <  tieeien’s The Pleasures of the Town. 1 COUNTRY DANCE 
i} 3 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark ( - P — ‘Country Dance Tunes Set A Pop Goes the Weasel. 
—— — by Cecil J. Sharp English ¢ ntry | 
42¢ Here the Gentle Lark ee _ Dance Victor Band MAY POLE DAI CE 
GODDESSES Liat King Hal. English Folk Dance. i |} 
Pe | 
17846 From “‘Country Dance Tunes, et 4 | 
| ° (Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp Eng 1 MINUET 
Old English Dances Country Dance Victor Band in. (Mozart ) 


English Folk Dance 


RIBBON DANCE 


il Sharp.) 


SHEPHERD’S HEY 


From ‘Morris Dance Tunes."* No. 2 (Cecil 
shart 
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By making your 
Free Text Books Last 
Twice as Long as 
Usual 
It is being accomplished 
in hundreds and thous- 
ands of schools by using 
the 
Holden Book Covers 
HE Board of Education of Corinth, New York, had to bu 
Made of Unfinished Leatherette---Waterproof, A new window shades for this high school. The old cloth 
7 F a aie : shades were faded and cracked—-worn out after a few years’ use. 
Germ Proof, Weatherproof --Wears Like Leather The Board started in to investi: AEROLUX Shades did not crack, 
, : , gate care one soe oe warp or fray at the edges, and 
°A wae that AK 4UA Shades, made o that they could not easily get out 
Strictly One Piece One Price finely-woven, durable splint-fab- of order. They found saat choles 
rie, could be dropped from the top and fixtures were strong and dura- 
The Strongest, Most Durable, = 7 ee oe = _ ble and that they could be oper- 
- a ee ee a , ated easily by a child. They 
Most Sanitary Cover Made dow ,cwuhd be shaded without copped this school building 
of the room. They found that completely with 
We make Three Grades of Material E ROLU 
Three Prices 
SPLINT FABRIC 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
WINDOW SHADES 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Company Here’s what they say after six months’ interfered with, even when the shade 
use: “Our rooms are better lighted and covers the window The best school 
cooler in hot weather, because the wooden shades we have ever seen 
Miles C. Holden, Pres. splints are non-conductors of heat rhe ; 
oa a ee ee ee pet an ee and prices 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. THE AEROSHADE CO., 493 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
a Missourt. The organization of a consolidated Educ 
REC EN SC HOOL DECISIONS school district is not void because the C yunty Bd. « 
Superintendent included within its boundaries Ne 
Compiled by Donald L. Morrill, of the Chicago Bar parts of districts not named in the petition schox 
oe ; s d , ; tho adjacent to those specified. A petition for speci 
California. A compromise agreement made viso contained in the deed so that the statutory  egnsolidation of school districts, signed by the amen 
by Board of School Trustees with the Principal non-user worked a reversion.—Hopkins v. Schl. requisite number of voters, is sufficient, altho Pon 
of a High School, whose contract of employ- Dist. of Sherman, Ip. Story Co., 155 N. W. not signed by voters residing in all of the dis- EB. Ei 
ment the Board had broken to his damage, was Rep. 168. tricts proposed to be included.—State Ex. Inf. 4 N, 
held valid, altho made before any salary Kansas. Where the interest paid by a pur- Curnahan ex rel. Webb v. Jones, 181 8S. W. ous 
was due to the Principal for teaching done or  ¢haser of school land after he was in default Rep. 50. ae 
offered to be don¢—Smith v. Cloud, 152 Pac. was credited and turned over to the:state treas- Ritts Binion eotien dente of ec in «8p 
Rep. 950. urer, the forfeiture of his rights pursuant to utes of 1911 a levy of school ‘taxes should be colle 
Colorado. The constitutional provision re- Section 7657 of the Statute of 1909, was thereby made for no more than will approximately raise nece: 
quiring instruction in the public schools of waived, and his right of possession was superior the difference between the amount on hand and dutic 
every school district to be under the control of to that of one who settled on the land between the amount necessary to meet the expenses of mitte 
its Directors was held contravened by the the date of forfeiture and the acceptance of the the district for the ensuing school year. cust 
statute providing for the educating of pupils of | interest—Himes v. Garmon. 152 Pac. Rep. 774. If a school district votes a tax to create a the 
a district having no High School, in that of Kentucky. A corporation contracted speci- building fund without complying with section char; 
another district.—Schl. Dist. No. 16 in Adams fically for an issue of school district bonds 11543 of the Statutes of 1911, any assessment exan 
Counly v. Union High Schl. No. 1 in Adams amounting to $17,500.00, and deposited its check or levy thereunder is void.—Union Pacific R. corte 
County, 152 Pac. Rep. 1149. as a forfeit. The District cashed the check, Co. v. Troupe, 155 N. W. Rep. 230. of b 
Idaho. Section 54 of the School Law, as and notified the company that it would issue New Hampshire. The school law authorizes have 
amended by Chapter 8 of the Laws of 1913, re- bonds only to the amount of $16,700.00. Under the Committee to expend a certain part of the | defer 
ducing the maximum levy to 5 mills was held these circumstances it was held that the com- school funds in the transportation, to and from ling 
to control instead of Chapter 115 of the laws of | pany would recover the amount of the check  gchool, of pupils living more than a mile and than 
1913 fixing the maximum levy at 15 mills, in deposited by it—Compton Bond & Mortgage a half away. It was held that the provisions for that 
view of the history of the enactment of the two Co. v. Barbourville Schl. Dist. No. 1,181 8S. W. transportation of scholars are general, and the actu: 
laws, and the manifest intent of the legislature. ep. 179. School Board is not required to furnish trans- WJ 
Oregon Short Line Rh. Co. v. Minidoka Lowisiana. A school tax election notice de- pertation to a scholar living within the pre- O} 
County, 153 Pac. Rep. 424. claring that the polling places should be the seribed distance, who, by reason of physical in- | ode 
Iowa. A conveyance of property to a School  schoolhouses of the respective districts was  firmity, is unable to attend school unless carried | dism 
District to be used exclusively for a schoolhouse held not insufficient under the act of 1910, al- back and forth—Berry v. Schl. Bd. of Barring- | er 
site with the provision that the land revert to tho the. same document gave notice of two ton, 95 Atl. Rep. 952. port 
ud the title vest in the grantor on non-user, elections. The fact that a member of the school New Jersey. The certificate of a Board of J} prov 
made in 1877. The provisions of the code in board acted as commissioner or clerk, does not School Estimate to a Municipal Board or Coun- teac] 
foree at that time authorized any school cor invalidate the election. A school tax election cil, required by Section 75, of the School Law, § reas 
por n to tal realty for schoolhouse sites held under act 256 of 1910 in which a list of is a certificate of the total amount required for trict 
and LO ndemn land for such purpose, an | pro- the proj erty taxpayers entitled to vote was. not the purposes specified in the preceding section, Z teacl 
vided r two years’ continuous non-user furnished to the Commissioners of Election by and not of the specific items to which such © 
of realt iired for that purpose, it should the Registrar of Voters, as required by Section amount is applicable. The total sum when cer- Ki 
revert to nal owner on payment of the 6 of the Ststute, is illegal and renders the tax tified and appropriated is at the disposition of O} 
purchase pi lt was held that the provision invalid.—Elkins v. Bd. of Schl. Directors, 70 tract 
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Inter-Phones 


are installed in this modern and well-equipped 
school building fo facilitate the work of the e 


tive and teaching staff. 


These. intercommunicating telephones—by k 
the principal in constant touch with every part 
the school—increase the efficiency of his supe 
and eliminate time-wasting trips between 


rooms and office. 


Specify Inter-phones the next time you a 
school building—they will be invaluable. 


Write Dept.201BA.for further jake 


Western Electric Compan 
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New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City fa F poet 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha 

Newark Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Donk , 
Philadelphia te Orleans Detroit Minn 

Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paw nd 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Denver Salt Lake City 


EQui FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Member “Do it Electrically” 


tor Flectrical Nevelopment. 


Education may determine.—T'ownsend v. 
Bd. of Edn., 95 Atl. Rep. 729. 

North Carolina. Under the provisions of the 
school law, a petition for election to abolish a 
special school district must be endorsed and 
approved by the County Board of Education.— 


State 


Key v. Bd. of Edn. of Granville County, 86 8. 
E. Rep. 1002. 
North Dakota. In an action brought by a 


county against the Superintendent of Schools to 
recover an overcharge of mileage, it is conceded 
that the plaintiff must show that the defendant 
collected for mileage that was not actually and 
necessarily travelled in the performance of his 
duties. The plaintiff should have been per- 
mitted to examine the chauffeur fully as to his 
custom in taking defendant and the deputies on 
the various visits for which mileage was 
charged, and should have been permitted to 
examine deputy superintendent as to whether 
certain visits were made by automobile instead 
of by railroad, as claimed. Evidence should 
have been admitted tending to show that the 
defendant had visited certain schools by travel- 
ling overland, that the longest route was less 
than that for which he had made charge, and 
that he had computed constructive rather than 
actual mileage.—Ward Co. v. Warren, 155 N. 
W. Rep. 658. 

Ohio. The 


‘ 
ae 


amendment to section 7701 of the 
, which provides that a teacher shall not be 
dismissed by the School Board unless the 
charges are first reduced to writing and an op- 
portunity for defense given, does not enlarge the 
provisions of section 7708, which give to a 
teacher, who is dismissed for an unsufficient 
reason, the right to bring suit against the Dis- 
trict, nor does the amendment give to the 
eacher any additional ground upon which to 


his action.—Schuck Bd. of Edn., 110 N 
[ Rep. 533 
f Mielah oma. 


A person loaning money to a con- 
to pay for labor and material furnished 

S +} > ° 
ich contractor, is not protected by the pro- 


t tor 


visions of a bond conditioned that the contrac- 
tor shall pay all indebtedness incurred for labor 
and material furnished in the construction of 
a High School building.—Rockwell Bros. & Co. 
v. Keatley et al, 152 Pac. Rep. 449. 

Oklahoma. There is no right of appeal from 
the action of the County Superintendent to the 
County Commissioners, or from the County 
Commissioners to the District Court, to review 
the action of the people and the County Super- 
intendent in creating a consolidated school dis- 
trict pursuant to the laws of 1913.—Cleal v. 
Higginbotham, 153 Pac. Rep. 64 

Oklahoma. A resolution of a School District 
to the effect that the District petition the City 
Commissioners to pave a street on which it 
owned lots, is held to be a sufficient petition for 
the improvements, provided a duly attested copy 
of the resolution was filed with the proper muni- 
cipal authorities—Berry v. City of Stillwater, 
153 Pac. Rep. 

Oregon. <A contractor was held entitled to 
recover for extras ordered by the architect in 
accordance with his contract, altho the sum with 
other claims authorized by the Board was in 
excess of the amount secured by the sale of 
bends for the project.—Rush v. Schl. Dist. No. 
5 of Union County, 153 Pac. Rep. 59. 

Oregon. The mere eae of 
teacher is not a reasonable 
missal. A District School Board has no power 
to dismiss a teacher, except for a reasonable 
cause and upon complaint, notice and hearing. 
Richards v. Dist. Schl. Bd., 153 Pac. Rep. 482. 

South Dakota. The tre School 
District, and the sureties on his bond are en 
surers of the school funds, and are liable, altho 
there was no malfeasance or negligence by him, 
but only failure of the selected by 
him, as he can pay over aceording to law” only 
by paying the funds coming into his hands on 
warrants legally issued and drawn and paying 
the balance to his DeRockbraine 
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Schl. Dist. No. 
N. W. Rep. 10. 

Texas. A mechaniec’s lien cannot be en- 
forced against a public school building. A 
school district which, after notice of the claim 
of a material man, approved by the building 
contractors, paid more than the amount thereof 
on junior claims or to the contractors, was held 
liuble to the material man.—Rice Common Schl. 
Dist. No. 2 v. Oil City Iron Works, 180 S. W. 
Rep. 1121. 

Washington. agency law, 
prohibiting the charging of fees for securing 
employment, is held not to apply to teachers’ 
agencies, where for commission, payable out of 
the salary, and a small listing fee, positions 
were secured for teachers.—Huntworth v. Tan- 
nev, 152 Pac. 


Northern Casualty Co., 155 


The employment 


Rep. 523. 
Washington. <A school district which has pro 
vided exercise ladders in the 
held to be acting in a governmental capacity 
and so not liable at common law for negligence, 
but section 951 of the Code was held to abrogate 
the common law rule of non-liability of a school 
district for negligence in the performance of 
governmental duties. The jury was authorized 
to pass upon the question of negligence of a 
school district in leaving accessible to small 
pupils a horizontal ladder seven feet above the 
ecncrete floor unprotected by mats, as well as 
the contributory negligence of a girl pupil, six 

rs old, in going on such a horizontal ladder 
for exercises, contrary to the instructions of her 
teacher.—Howard v. Tacoma Schl. Dist. No. 10, 
Pierce County. 152 Pace. Reporter, 1004. 


schoolhouse was 


Lorain, O. The double session plan has been 
reinstated at the high school. The adoption of 
three new studies has made it necessary to 
lengthen the school hours. School sessions will 
open at eight o’clock in the morning and close at 
3:15 o’clock in the afternoon. The last period 
of the day will be used as a special help period 
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‘‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


The Miopticon, the 
Ideal Classroom Lantern 


will be on exhibition, at our booth, in the Hotel 
Pontchartrain, at 


Department of Superintendence. 


So, too, will the Multiopticon (the last | 
word in opaque. projectors) and the',Monitor, with | 
new type of acetylene burner for rural school use. 

We will probably show several other remarkable 
advancements in the projection field—the result of 
experiments which our laboratory is now completing. 


Announcement will 
slide lists and Agricultural Helps. 
Don’t fail to visit our booth. 


“Take the Elevator” 


MiciIntosh 


427 Atlas Block 





the Detroit meeting of the 


also be made of our new 


Stereopticon 
Company 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The board plans the adop- 
tion of a complete building program, to cover a 
period of not less than ten years. The board 
faces a large increase in the school population 
within the next five years, and it is the opinion 
of the members that a definite program should be 
adopted. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has upheld the 
decision of the lower courts in the case of George 
F. Melbourne and William Melbourne, contract- 
ors, and the school board against the city solic- 
itor. Suit was brought against the contractors 
and the board by the solicitor, after the board 
had made alterations in the specifications for 
the new Burns School, after a contract had been 
signed by both parties. The lower court decided 
for the solicitor and instructed the board to re- 
turn to the original specifications, and the con- 
tractors to construct the building according to 
the original plans. The contractors carried the 
case to the higher court which refused to review 
the findings of the lower court. The result has 
been that the work is going on and that the 
building will be rushed to completion for use 
next fall. 


Long Beach, Cal. To maintain discipline in 
the schools, the board has passed a rule provid- 
ing that any student who participates in the haz- 
ing of other students shall be remanded to the 
police courts. In addition, the board has sus 
pended five students who participated in a re- 
cent hazing episode. 

Columbus, O. The board has reorganized with 
three standing committees, an increase of one 
cver the former number. The finance committee 
will have charge of the auditing and of judicial 
matters The building committee will have 
charge of janitors, supplies and equipment 
The teachers’ committee will direct courses of 


study, library work, boundaries of districts and 
rules. 


Haverhill, Mass. The board has ordered that 
pupils be admitted to the primary grades annu- 
ally in February. Formerly they were enrolled 
only in September. 


Birmingham, Ala. Final examinations have 
been eliminated in the grades. Under the new 
plan, the final standings of students will be de- 
termined’ from daily class marks and from 
monthly tests. 


Chicago, Ill. The board has declined to pay 
bills contracted by school football players. A 
bill recently submitted to the board for the 
treatment of injured members of the Englewood 
High School team was refused payment by the 
members. 


Monmouth, Ill. The school day for the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades has been extended 
twenty minutes. The afternoon session will close 
at 4 o’clock instead of 3:40 o’clock. 

Leavenworth, Kan. The board plans to rent 
uniform caps and gowns for the graduating class 
of the high school. The uniforms have been con- 
sidered in an effort to place the rich and poor 
on an equal basis in the matter of graduation 
apparel. The rental of the uniforms would cost 
about $1.50 each, for one week. 

Monmouth, Ill. The board of education, thru 
Supt. C. E. Joiner, has taken steps to establish 
playgrounds in the city. Illustrated lectures will 
be given by Supt. Joiner and clubs, civic organ- 
izations and private individuals will be asked to 
subscribe toward the playground fund. The esti- 
mated cost for establishing one playground is 
$100. 

Erie, Pa. The school board has recently come 
into possession of $300,000 thru the action of 
the trustees of the Erie Academy, in transferr- 


| have held an undisputed 
leadership for many years 
among the universities, col- 
leges and schools of America, 
| because there are incorpo- 
| rated in them so many fea- 
tures of practical usability, 
which make for 
convenience and comfort in 
use as well as efficiency and 
durability, and which mark 
ideal for general 
laboratory purposes. 


Models 64, 65 and 66 are 
especially adapted for high 
school work. The cut shows 
No. 64, which equipped with 
side fine adjustment (lever 
type), seamless rubber cov- 
ered stage of large size, iris 
diaphragm operated by a 
milled disc, black lacquered 
body tube which avoids re- 
flection of light 
eyes, dust-proof revolving double nosepiece, two object- 
ives, 16 m.m. and 4 m.m. one ocular complete in 
handsome wooden cabinet with lock and key........ $31.50 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 


The projection lantern which does away with the old troublesome slide-holder, sub- 
stituting the Spencer Transposer, which gives a “dissolving effect’”’ with but one 
outfit only (not two). It is equipped with a Mazda Bulb. 











into the 


MAKERS ALSO OF 





Catalogs sent on request 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ing the assets of the institution to the public 
school system. The money will be devoted to the 
work of the industrial education department of 
the high school. Previous to the advent of the 
high schools, the academy was the accepted 
classical school of the city. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board’s attorney 
has recently given an opinion on tne use of 
school buildings for purposes other than edu- 
eational. 


“In considering the legal powers of our board 
of education to permit uses of the character re- 
ferred to, it may be proper to observe that the 
courts of various states, wherein this question 
has arisen, are by no means harmonious in their 
rulings. The courts of Iowa, Rhode Island and 
Vermont generally permit the use of a school 
building for other than strictly school purposes 
while the courts of Kansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin do not so permit. 

“It also appears from an examination of the 
authorities cited that in those states where a 
use other than for school purposes proper is 
forbidden, the fact that a charge is made for 
such use covering the expense is not considered 
as validating the privilege. In not a few states 
the whole subject is regulated by statute. The 
weight of authority seems to favor the narrower 
view, viz., that a schoolhouse may lawfully be 
used only for strictly school purposes, tho the 
broader view will perhaps meet with greater 
judicial acceptance in the future. 

“The power of the local board is of course to 
be determined solely by the local laws and the 
decisions of Missouri courts. In particular, the 
board of St. Louis derives its power from 4a 
charter granted by the state legislature in 1897. 
This charter reveals that nowhere in it is the 
power to authorize the use of school buildings 
by organizations of adults either granted or for- 
bidden. It contains neither an express provision 
nor one governing the question by necessary in- 
tendment. 

“In 1881 the legislature amended the law pro- 
viding that nothing shall be construed to pre 
vent the use of any school for religious, literary 
or other public purposes, when such use shall 
be demanded by a majority of the voters of the 
district. 
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MODEL F-2 


Has long curved arm with maxi- 
mum space for manipulation of 
object. Both coarse and fine ad- 
justment, the latter of our original 
lever type, ceasing to operate when 
objective touches slide. Stage com- 
pletely rubber covered, except at 
contact with arm, and — 
with iris diaphragm, adjustable 
from any point of its circumference. 
Dustproof double nosepiece. 


Price $31.50 


Bausch Jomb 


Microscopes 


Reliable in performance, simple in operation, reasonable in 
price—thus meeting the three great requirements of a microscope 
for classroom or laboratory use. 
another great advantage—whatever the particular needs of any 
school may be they can be met from the Bausch and Lomb line. 


In“ both optics and mechanics—the two essential features of 
a microscope—our long experience and unusual research and 
manufacturing facilities are of the utmost value. 
able to inaugurate many notable improvements in the field of 
microscopy and to refine and develop existing methods toward 
greater practical efficiency. 


The result is a line of microscopes unequalled for school 
purposes and used and endorsed by leading educational institu- 
tions all over the country. 


Write for details of our special terms 
to educational institutions and catalogs 
and price lists of all our miscroscopes. 


The wide variety of models is 


We have been 











MODEL F S-2 


Handle arm curved to allow liberal space 
for manipulation. Has our new lever 
side fine adjustment, with micrometer 
heads in same plane as those for coarse 
adjustment. Automatic take up pro- 
vides against wear and all Bing of fine 


rice $34.00. 


adjustment are dustproof.# 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. 


551 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading American Makers of Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, Microscopes, Stereo Prism Binoculars and other high grade optical products 








“In passing this piece of legislation, the legis- 
lature of 1881 in effect declared that, in addition 
to the purpose for which they were erected, 
schoolhouses should only be used for religious, 
literary or other public purposes and then only 
when such a use was demanded by a majority 
of the voters. 

“At least from 1897, the date of its present 
charter and during the continuance of the legis- 
lation referred to, the board of St. Louis had 
power to authorize the use of its school buildings 
for the purposes enumerated in the law. Dur- 
ing this period the board had no right to permit 
the use of its school buildings by organizations 
except as granted by the express provisions of 
the statute. 

“In Section 10784, except for the proviso ‘this 
act shall not apply to cities which have or may 
hereafter have 75,000 inhabitants or more,’ marks 
a step in advance. School directors are author- 
ized by it to permit a wide variety of uses of 
public schools. This they may do unless ex 
pressly prohibited by popular vote of the dis 
trict. Furthermore, school districts are given 
the option of permitting such use with or with- 
out charge. The proviso, in the clearest terms, 
excepts cities having 75,000 inhabitants, from 
the benefits and privileges of the law. With the 
purposes and motives of the legislature in mak- 
ing this exception we have no concern. 

“The law is a legislative construction of the 
powers of schoo] districts generally in respect 
of the subject matter of this opinion. If the leg- 
islature deemed it necessary to expressly author- 
school directors to permit organizations to 
school buildings, we must conclude it was 
the legislature’s opinion that without such an 
enabling act this power was not vested in the 
school authorities. It is clear that as respects 
those districts and cities in which this privilege 
was not granted, the legislature concluded they 
should not enjoy it. 

“I conclude, therefore, that under the state 
of existing legislation and entirely independent 

f the doctrine of Dorton v. Hearn, the board of 
Louis has no power to permit its property 
to be used by associations not connected with 

educational function. The decision of the 
supreme Court in the case referred to, confirms 


me in this view. Such a use is unauthorized 
whether or not a charge is made therefor and 
regardless of the fact that it may not interfere 
with the conduct of the schools.” 

A recent ruling of Attorney General Turner 
of Ohio is to the effect that the Cincinnati Board 
of Education acted illegally when it sent, with- 
out loss of salary, teachers who were to pursue 
a certain line of study in another city. 

The board at the beginning of the present 
school year, entered into an agreement with the 
Portland, Ore., Board to exchange a certain num- 
ber of teachers. The instructors were asked to 
study any improvements or innovations in the 
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schools where they were to teach. They received 
their pay from their own home boards. 


The attorney general’s decision has been re- 
sented by the Cincinnati school authorities. It 
has been the custom of other cities to allow 
teachers leave of absence for purposes of study 
and this right of educational institutions has 
never been questioned. 


A testimony to the continued interest of the 
country people of Wisconsin in the progress of 
the rural schools has recently been given by 
Walter E. Larson, State Inspector of Rural 
Schools. 

According to Mr. Larson, 105 school board con 
ventions were held during the preseut school 
year, with an attendance of about 11,000 school 
officers and 5,000 teachers. At the meetings the 
subjects of “School Hygiene and Sanitation” and 
“Concrete Teaching in Schools” were discussed. 

During 1914-15 there were 25,000 meetings, of 
which 4,000 were held in high schools and the 
remainder in elementary schools. 


The meetings were conducted under the direc- 
tion of the teachers and superintendents. At- 
tendance has been satisfactory despite the long 
distances which had to be traveled, the condition 
of the roads and the state of the weather. 


Waterloo, Ia. An ungraded room has been 
opened by the board for the benefit of retarded 
children. The class has an enrollment of 25 
pupils. 

Rock Island, Ill. The board plans the intro- 
duction of an eight period day for the high 
school. The new program allows the student 
eight 45-minute periods, with short intermissions 
of three minutes. The morning sessions begin at 
nine o’clock and close at twelve o’clock. The 
afternoon sessions open at 1:30 o’clock. The fifth 
and sixth periods, or the time from twelve to 
one-thirty o’clock may be used as a recess time 
or as a study period. 


At its reorganization meeting, early in Jan- 
uary, the Cincinnati board re-elected Dr. J. M. 
Withrow president. Two new members, Dr. 
Louis Schwab and Rev. Hugo Bisenlohr have 
been elected to succeed Miss Edith Campbell and 
Albert D. Schockley. Mr. James G. Fisk, a former 
member, was re-elected. 
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This locker includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 
small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, etc. It is en- 
tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 


HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


will surely meet with your approval. We could say they are 
exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 
How do you know, unless you see the locker? This is what 


we will do. Send you a sample locker, 


card—we'll do the rest. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. | 


Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN ST. 





RULES FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

The school board of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
adopted recently, a new set of rules to govern 
the superintendent of instruction and to define 
his functions, prerogatives and duties. The 
rules, in some respects, suggest a broad admin- 
istrative policy and recognize very adequately 
the professional character of the superintend- 
ent’s services. The rules, in part, read: 

1. The Superintendent of Instruction shall be 
the executive officer of the Board of Education 
and shall have, under the direction of the Board, 
general supervision of all the public schools of 
the city and of all the employes of the various 
departments of the school system. 

2. He shall make and enforce such regula 
tions for the conduct of the schools as he may 
deem conducive to the best interests of the 
schools, subject only to the By-Laws, or the dis- 
approval of a majority of the whole Board, such 
regulations to be reported monthly to the Board 
at its stated meeting 

3. He shall visit each of the schools of the 
city as often as his other duties will permit and 
give careful attention to matters of organiza- 
tion, discipline and instruction. He may direct 
all supervisors, principals or teachers, general 


or special, from time to time to make such 
changes in their methods of school management 
or of instruction as shall seem best calculated to 
give greater efficiency to the schools. 


4. He shall call such meetings of supervisors, 
principals or teachers, general or special, as he 
may deem necessary for the purpose of giving 
instruction or direction to said supervisors, prin- 
cipals, or teachers in the discharge of their 


Here’s a Locker 


That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 


This Locker is especially 
adapted for school use. Help; 
to keep the children’s clothes in a 
clean orderly condition. Insures 
promptness, neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 
. tagious diseases. 


“Free of Charge.”’ 
All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 
re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot hinges. Then return 
the locker to us, all at our expense. Simply drop us a post- 
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duties, for the discussion of methods of teaching 
and systems of school government, and for secur- 
ing uniformity in the instruction and discipline 
of the schools. 


5. He shall keep on file in his office a list of 
teachers who are applicants for positions in the 
schools. After the expiration of two years the 
application records may be destroyed if the 
superintendent so desires. 


6. He shall have power to fill all vacancies 
caused by temporary illness or necessary ab- 
sence of teachers or other employes, to make 
other temporary arrangements relative to the 
schools which he may deem proper, and report 
the same to the Board at its subsequent meeting. 


- 


7. He shall have power to assign schools to 
buildings, and classes to schoolrooms, subject, 
as stated, to the approval of the Board. 


8. At the regular meeting of the Board in 
February of each year the superintendent shall 
report to the Board an estimate of the probable 
number of additional school children for whom 
seats should be provided before the :oonth of 
September following, specifying the localities in 
which the school accommodations are inadequate. 
He shall also recommend from time to time 
whatever alterations and enlargements the school 
buildings in use may require. His annual re- 
port shall be submitted to the Board not later 
than the first of November of each year. 


9. He shall fix the time and presvribe the 
mode of all examinations whether for promotion 
from class to class or from the elementary 
schools to the different departments of the high 
school, provided that the rules he may make do 
not conflict in any way with rules of the Board 
of Regents of New York State. In the perform- 
ance of this duty he may require the aid of such 
principals and teachers as he may call on for 
the purpose. 

10. He shall recommend to the Board sucn 
changes in the courses of study as he deems nec- 
essary and these changes shall stand as final 
unless disapproved by a majority vote of all the 
members of the Board. 

11. He shall select, subject to disapproval by 
a majority vote of the entire Board, the text- 
books, maps, charts, and apparatus to be used in 


Announcement 


The Schoolhouse Commission 
of Boston, Mass., Has Adopted 
as Their Standard 


“Sanitary Oil Painted No. 10 Jute Cloth” Wainscoting 
for their schools. 
They specify and use it on the wainscots of all 
corridors, vestibules, stair halls, assembly halls, 


class rooms, ete., running it from base board to a 
picture moulding placed parallel to tops of doors 


This adoption was only arrived at after a most 
exhaustive examination by the Commissioners and 
Architects as to the sanitary, economical, protect- 
ive, artistic and washable features of ‘“‘No. 10.” 


other cities and towns have also 


Write for full particulars. 


The Cott-a-lap Company 





SOMERVILLE, N. J. Walkerville, Ont., Can. 


the elementary schools, and with the advice of 
the principals of the secondary departments and 
of the heads of special departments concerned, 
he shall select the textbooks, maps, charts and 
apparatus for these schools. In selecting books, 
supplies, and apparatus for use in work over 
which special directors or supervisors have 
charge, he shall call for their recommendations 
in writing, but in making the selections his 
choice shall be final, subject, as stated, to the 
disapproval of the Board. 


12. He shall recommend to the Board for ap- 
pointment such supervisors, principals, teachers, 
playground directors and teachers, medical in- 
spectors and nurses, and, in accordance with the 
rules of the Civil Service Commission, such other 
employes as seem to him for the best interests 
of the school system, and the persons so recom- 
mended shall be recorded as the appointees of the 
Board unless disapproved by a majority vote of 
all the members of the Board. 


13. He shall report to the Board the failure 
of any teacher or any other employe to do satis- 
factory work or to comply with the rules of the 
Board or to follow out any directions that he 
may give. 

14. He shall see that school records and regis- 
ters are properly kept and that the necessary 
reports are made by the supervisors, principals, 
teachers and other employes with care, neatness, 
promptness, and uniformity. 


15. He shall devise a system of blanks for 
reports to keep the parents informed of the at- 
tendance, scholarship, deportment and health of 
their children and to secure the co-operation of 
parents and teachers. 


16. He may require of any of the appointees 
of the Board an annual report in writing of the 
work done in any of the departments under the 
charge of the Board, and all reports and com- 
munications of such appointees shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board thru him, and all orders 
or communications from the Board to such ap- 
pointees are to be transmitted thru the super- 
intendent unless otherwise provided by the by- 
laws. 


17. He shall have the power to suspend from 
school any pupil whose conduct or character 18 
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Yale Locks. 





is scarce. 


The loss of an overcoat may be no 
small tragedy in the eyes of the 
schoolboy; and possibly not in the 
eyes of his father either if money 


Your school owes each pupil Durand 
Steel Locker protection against loss. 


Durand Steel Lockers afford a clean, 
convenient place for clothes and 
other articles; prevent theft, losses 


and confusion; encourage order and 
neatness and help to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. 


They are fire-proof, practically indestructible, neat in appearance, sani- 
tary, vermin-proof, and perfectly ventilated. They are equipped with 


Write today for our new Catalog showing 
Lockers for Schools, Gymnasiums and Colleges 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


such as to injure the reputation of the school or 
whose parents willfully neglect or refuse to Co- 
operate with the Superintendent or teachers in 
carrying out the regulations of the schools, such 


suspension to be immediately reported to the 
parents or guardian of the pupil, and to the 
Board. 


18. He shall keep regular office hours each 
school day except when compelled to be absent 
in pursuance of other duties connected with the 
schools. 

19. He shall have general supervision of the 
work of the janitors of the several schools to see 
that they conform strictly to the rules of the 
Board and to such other rules as he may deem 
wise to prescribe. 

20. He shall have the power, after consulting 
with the President or in his absence and dis- 
ability, with the chairman of the Committee on 
Teachers and Discipline of the Boara, to ciost 
the schools on excessively hot or stormy days 
and at such other times as the best good of the 
school system seems to demand such closing. 

21. He shall keep himself informed by visit 
ing and other means in regard to the school sys- 
tems of other towns and cities, their plans of 
organization, modes of government, methods of 
instruction, and such other matters as may be 
of value in enabling him to keep the Board in- 
formed on progressive movements in education 

22. He shall attend all meetings of the Board, 
shall have the right to bring such matters be- 
fore the Board as seem to him for the general 

of the schools, and shall have the priv- 

f debate. 

He shall have power, with the prior ap 
proval of the Board, to order or to authorize the 
ordering of all books, supplies, apparatus and 
other materials needed by the school system, and 
all requisitions for books, supplies, apparatus 
and other materials shall be approved by him 
unt otherwise ordered by the Board. In case 
of emergencies he shall, with the approval of 
t mmittee on Supplies, order or cause to be 
ordered such books, apparatus and supplies as 

necessary, and, with the approval of the 
mmittee on Repairs, he shall order or cause 
be ordered such materials as may be neces- 
for making emergency repairs. 


24. He shall have power to put into operation 
such plans for promoting the efficiency of the 
teaching corps as may to him seem just and nec- 
essary, such plans to be subject to amendment 
by a majority vote of the entire Board. 

25. He shall supervise and examine all pay- 
rolls for salaries of principals, teachers and 
other employes, also all other bills and expend- 
itures, submitted to him for examination, and 
then to deliver them into the hands of the com- 
mittees having supervision thereof, certifying 
upon the same that they are in accordance with 
the By-Laws and regulations of the Board. 


26. He shall also require that the principals 
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of the several schools and departmen:s instruct 
and train the pupils by means of drills, so that 
they may on a sudden emergency be able to 
leave the building in the shortest possible time 
and without confusion or panic. Such drills 
shall be held in each school at least once a 
month and the Superintendent shall report to 
the Board that they have been held. 


27. He shall have the privilege of attending 
the meetings of all committees of the Board. 

28. He shall report to the President of the 
Board when it is necessary for him to be absent 
from the city for more than one day during the 
school year. 

Fire Rules. 


Holyoke, Mass. The acting state chief of 
police has recently made a number of sugges- 
tions relative to fire protection in schools. The 
suggestions are: 

1. There should be installed in the basement 
of every school building of more than one-story 
an automatic wet or dry sprinkling system. 


2. Nothing but metal receptacles should be 
used for rubbish, which should be disposed of 
daily when there is much of it. 

3. All closets should be of metal and no closet 
nor any rubbish should be allowed under a stair- 
way. 

4. All stairways should be inclosed on each 
floor with noncombustible material, or wood cov- 
ered with metal, with self-closing standard firs 
doors, which should not be fastened back during 
schoo] sessions. 

5. All wood partitions in corridors should be 
covered with metal sheeting and doors on the 
line of march to the exit should be of metal or 
wood covered with metal. 

6. All wood partitions in basements should be 
covered with metal sheeting. 

7. Heaters in basements should be inclosed 
in fire-proof partitions with metal or self-closing 
standard fire doors opening into the corridor or 
basement and to the outside air. 

8. Gongs with arrangements for signals an- 
nouncing the locality of a fire should be installed 
on every floor. 

9. There should be a connection with the pub- 
lic fire alarm stations. 
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GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE 





No. 1360 Students’ Domestic Science 
Table. Size: 5’x2’x32’ high. Ma- 
terial oak, finished antique. 


Also of 
Drawing Tables 


Manual Training 
Benches 


Teachers’ Desks 
Museum Cases 


Office Furniture No. 1000 Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table. Arranged 
to accommodate 16 students working in sections of 8. 


Size: 12’x4’x3’ high. 


We Invite Correspondence 
Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 


1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for a copy of our 96-page catalog. When in Chicago visit our show rooms 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Lenz & Naumann, Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York City 


10. An automatic fire alarm shouid be in- 
stalled in the basement of each school building. 

11. The janitor or fireman should be present 
in the building during the school session and 
visit once in every 30 minutes the parts of the 
building where a fire might be expected. 

12. Oils of any kind should be forbidden for 
use on wood floors. 

13. Stairs should terminate, if practicable, at 
or near the outside exits. 

14. The school should have fire drills as part 
of a system to leave the building in case of fire 
in the quickest, most orderly and safest way. 
If there are not enough teachers for the purpose 
some of the older children should be designatea 
to look after the smaller ones and see that they 
stay in line; others to see that the ways to the 
exits are clear; others, after the gong for drill 
sounds, to quickly reach the exits and see that 
the doors protecting them are wide open, and if 
the fire is in the basement and the doors are open 
thereto, to close them. 

15. Individual assignments should be made to 
assist the person directing the drills to locate 
the fire and ascertain its extent and advance, so 
that information may quickly be secured to in- 
telligently direct the children how and where to 
make their exit from the building. 

16. In a drill there should be included an 
imaginary fire in some part of the building, so 
as to learn the best thing to do if a real fire 
should occur. This should continue from time to 
time until all parts of the building where a fire 
might be expected to start have been covered. 

In commenting on the adoption of a standard 
for fire drill signals, Mr. Bringhurst said: 

“The fire drill is a matter of such vital im- 
portance that the board should adopt a standard 
and gradually change to it. At present there 
are electric signals, given from both office and 
basement, in 34 schools; electric, from office 
only, in nine; electric, from basement only, in 


three; pull gong, struck from but one place, 
seventeen; pulled from more than one place, 
five; hand bell or triangle, two; no fire signal 
at all, ' Those with none are mostly annexes, 
where the children are supposed to hear the 
alarm at the main building. Some weak batter- 
ies were found operating fire-drill signals, and 
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important truth: 








quite a few batteries are in rooms containing 
combustibles where the outbreak of fire would 
quickly render it impossible to sound the signal. 
Doubtless the pull or mechanical gong is more 
reliable than the electric, but the gong should 
be a large one and fitted for pulling from every 
floor and basement. There are strong arguments 
in favor of using the fire drill signal for no other 
purpose, but these are weakened by the i1act that 
there may then be no knowledge of a breakage 
or other disability of the apparatus. If used 
regularly for dismissals it is sure to be in order, 
with ordinary care, and there has been no in- 
stance of mistaking a fire drill for an ordinary 
call. 

“A duplication of the fire-drill signal, as for 
instance, both gong and electric, is advisable, 
and it should be required in schools having 
either manual training or furnace rooms in the 
basement. Any teacher or janitor should be free 
to give the fire drill signal in case of necessity, 
without waiting for anybody else’s presence or 
consent. There should be no delay on any pre- 
text. Better a few false alarms than a slow sig- 
nal in an actual fire. In two or three schools 
there was a little unnecessary preparation, such 
as opening a door before giving the signal. This 
is wrong, for the door opening should be done 
by boys detailed for that purpose and running 
ahead when the signal is given.” 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

An extension course on school administration 
was recently offered at the Birmingham High 
School, Birmingham, Ala. The course was open 
to teachers and was in charge of Dr. Carter Alex- 
ander. 

Detroit, Mich. The board recently discussed 
the rescinding of the rule directed against the 
employment of married women teachers. The 
opposition to the change was based on the fear 
that special favors would be granted to such 
teachers and that the opportunity for “pull” 
would be too great. 

Thru the co-operation of the faculty of Akron 
University, Akron, O., and the board of educa- 
tion, combination courses permitting teachers to 
divide their time between college and normal 
training, have been arranged. Prospective teach- 
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This Great Truth We Know 
Even as Ruskin Knew It 


John Ruskin, famous for his architectural discourses, enunciated this 


“All works of taste must bear a price in proportion to the skill, taste, 
time, expense and risk attending their manufacture. Those things called dear 
are, when justly estimated, the cheapest. They are attended with much less 


profit to the artist than those which everybody calls cheap.” 
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Illustrates ideally what Ruskin knew and what every manufacturer 
knows. We could make considerably more profit on our output by sacrific- 
ing certain educational standards and selling at a lower price. In that 
event, however, Kewaunee would never satisfy the exacting requirements 
of those leading educators who demand the best. 
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ers may attend the university three years and 
the Perkins Normal one year, to obtain a college 
degree, or they may attend the university four 
years and the Perkins Normal one year, to get 
a degree from both schools. The course seeks 
to prepare teachers for work in the city schools 
and gives to high school graduates an oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves for high school 
teaching. 

Students who desire to become instructors in 
the high school must complete a five-year course. 
Four years of the course must be completed in 
the university and the fifth year at the Perkins 
Normal School. On the completion of the five 
years’ work, the teacher is given a diploma in 
elementary or secondary education. 

State Supt. F. G. Blair, in his statistical re- 
port of the Illinois schools for the year 19165, 
shows that 53.6 per cent of the school teachers 
of the state are paid less than $600 per year. 

Chicago, Ill. Increases in the salaries of sev- 
eral groups of elementary school teachers has 
been assured with the adoption of the 1916 bud- 
get by the board. The contingent fund for teach- 
ers’ salaries has been fixed at $400,000, an in- 
crease of $300,000 over that of last year. It is 
estimated the increases will reach $200,000. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTANTS TO MEET. 

Secy. Wm. T. Keough of the National Asso- 
ciation of School Accounting Officers has an- 
nounced the next convention for May 16-17-18. 
The city of Des Moines, Ia., has been selected as 
the meeting place, and the headquarters will be 
in the Chamberlain Hotel of that city. 

The organization has recently broadened its 
scope considerably by announcing that purchas- 
ing agents of boards of education are eligible to 
membership. 

Convention News and Notes. 

An announcement has been made that local 
preparation for the 43rd Conference of Charities 
and Correction which is to be held at Indian- 
apolis, May 10-17 are well under way. It 
is proposed not only to hold a great exhibit of 
social welfare work in Indiana, but to view the 
progress of the state during the past 100 years. 
It is expected that the attendance of the confer- 


ence will exceed 2,600, the record set at the last 
meeting. 
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the South Bend, Ind., 
High School Sewing 
Room. 
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view of Waite High 
School Cooking 
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SCOTT AND WAITE HIGH SCHOOL 


The best schools in this 
country are using our 
high grade equipment, 
When you buy “Grand 
Rapids” Equipment 
you get your money’s 
worth. 

If our stock patterns are not 
Suitable for your needs we can 


build special designs that will 
take care of your individual 
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Sewing, Cooking, Chemistry; | Grand Rapids 
Physics, Biology, Free Hand | School Equipment 


| Drawing, Mechanical Draw- | | Write 
‘ing, Art Metal, Pottery, | | Co. 
Vocational Departments, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

| Woodwork, Forging, Etc. ! Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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Milwaukee, Wis. As an experiment for the 
coming semester the rule which heretofore ter- 
minated the membership of a pupil after an ab- 
sence of six half days will be suspended and 
every non-graduated, non-transferred, or non- 
discharged pupil will be considered as belonging 
to a school and his absence recorded on the daily 
register until it is definitely known from the 
attendance department that the pupil will not 
again return to the school from which he or she 
is absent. When a child gets a labor permit, 
when he moves away, or in any case of a high 
school student who withdraws from school for 
any reason, there is no necessity of awaiting in- 
formation from the Attendance Department. 

Waterloo, Ia. Term examinations have been 
discontinued in the grade schools. To judge the 
merits of the pupils’ work, a number of standard 
tests have been employed. Among these are the 
Courtis tests in arithmetic, the Ayres tests in 
spelling, the Thorndike scale in handwriting, 
and tests for composition work. 

In the high school the examinations have been 
reduced to mid-term tests. The test standing 
counts one-fourth on the term standing. Those 
whose class markings have reached the required 
average are excused from the tests. 

The educational experience of the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction has been placed 


at the service of supervisory teachers, county 
superintendents and others in a two weeks’ 
course to be given in August or September of the 
present year. The course will have particular 
reference to rural school problems. It will in- 
clude instruction and suggestion in supervision 
and administratio: ods in teaching, and lec- 
tures. Similar prol n various localities will 
be studied by the worker allied fields. 

There will be no tuition charge but a small 
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fee to cover the cost of materials will be re- 
quired. w 

A school survey of six counties of western 
Wisconsin has recently been conducted by the 
students from the River Falls State Normal. 
Credit was given these students toward their 
work in sociology. 

A unique plan for teaching English to foreign- 
born children has recently been adopted in a 
public school serving the foreign population of 
Braddock, Pa. 

The teacher seeks to teach the mechanics of 
reading thru the memorizing of new words. Lists 
of words are placed on the blackboards and at- 
tention is directed to them on the printed page. 

As a supplement to classwork the pupils are 
asked to bring to class the identical words. as 
they appeared in a newspaper, book or piece of 
advertising literature. A special period is set 
apart for this purpose. The pupils bring in their 
words, pronounce them and place them on the 
desk. They have been able to make great prog: 
ress in learning words and have maintained an 
interest in the class to the end. 

The plan of teaching foreigners was originated 
by Miss Anna M. Orr, and has been approved by 
Supt. F. C. Steltz. 


According to State Supt. Churchill of Oregon, 
there are 300 schools in the state offering work 
above the eighth grade. Of these, 44 are offering 
one year of secondary work; 65 are offering two 
years; 26 are offering three years, and 165 offer a 
complete four-year course. Of the 1,100 teachers 
employed in secondary schools, 70 per cent are 
graduates of colleges or universities, while many 
more are graduates of technical or normal 
schools. 

Boston, Mass. Thru an agreement between the 
school] board and the schoolhouse department, 
$80,000 will be appropriated annually for three 
years for safeguarding school buildings. 

A recent report of the state statistician of Cali- 
fornia shows that 508,590 students have been en- 
rolled in the high and grammar schools and kin- 
dergartens of the Golden Gate State during the 
past year. It required 15,473 teachers to in- 
struct these pupils. 


The report is unusual in that it gives figures 
to show that boys are almost as numerous as 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit 
Devices 


Can you think of any item where 
the features of strength, power, 
durability, flexibility, compensation, 
ease of action, noiselessness, non- 
corrosiveness, anti-friction bearings, 
indestructibility and (no operation 
instruction necessary) should be 
more carefully considered in a Self- 
Releasing Fire Exit Device? 


Hon Buprin Devices embody all 
of these features. 


is More 
Than On Inferior 
Goods, but, you havea 
real responsibility when 
placing safety devices. 
Why Not ‘Get 
THE BEST that 


Money Will Buy? 


You are privileged under the law on so important an item to 
BUY THE BEST REGARDLESS OF COST, and the dif- 
ference, you will find upon investigation, is negligibly small. 
Specify Hon Buprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit 
Devices and Demand Them. 
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Safe exit is a universal demand 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


girls in graduation and enrollment. In the high 
schools there were 19,314 boys and 19,097 girls. 
Of the total graduations, 4,851 were girls and 
3,525 were boys. In the grammar schools, of the 
total graduated, 13,480 were boys and 14,029 were 
girls. 


A motion picture circuit to serve all the schools 
of Kansas is planned by the State Board of Edu- 
cation in connection with the establishment of a 
proposed Bureau of Visual Education. Courses 
in photography will be offered in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning to supplement visually the 
lessons which the students have learned thru 
texts. The machines will be used by six of the 
state higher educational institutions and are 
available for use at the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, the University of Kansas, the State Normal 
Schools at Emporia, Pittsburg and Hays, and the 
Olathe School for the Deaf. 

State Fire Marshall B. W. Hargadine of Minne- 
sota has issued a booklet containing rules for 
fire prevention. 

New York, N. Y. The Board of Superintend- 
ents has recommended an appropriation of $155,- 
000 for the full development of the Gary plan in 
Public School 45, Bronx Borough. It is planned 
to use $100,000 for a playground, $40,000 for a 
school garden and $15,000 for an agricultural 
building. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Supt. Charles Henry of Moscow, Idaho, has 
reorganized the course of study for the high 
school. The new plan provides more diversified 
courses and is sufficiently elastic to permit the 
addition of new subjects as the finances permit. 

Candidates for graduation must present work 
in two majors, one of which shall be English and 
in addition, two minors, one of which shall be 
mathematics. A major subject covers three 
years’ work and a minor two years. students 
may graduate under the new or the old require- 
ments. 


The following credits will be required of all 
students who expect to graduate: English, 6; 
mathematics, 4 (algebra 2, geometry 2); natural 
science, 2; political science, 2 (history 1, civics, 
Le. 
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tion has announced a prize essay contest for high 
schools of the state. Two subjects have been 
selected, one on “The Advantages of New Hamp- 
shire as a Place in Which to Manufacture Goods,” 
and another on “The Advantages of New Hamp- 
shire as a Place in Which to Live.” The student 
who has the best essay on either subject will 
receive a prize of $15, and the one having the 
second best will receive $10. The essays must 
not be less than eight hundred nor more than 
1,200 words in length. The judges will be three 
editors selected from various newspapers in the 
state. 

Battle Creek, Mich. Spanish has been intro- 
duced in the high school. 

Worcester, Mass. Agriculture has been intro- 
duced in the North and South High Schools. The 
course includes a study of forestry, floriculture, 
horticulture, field husbandry, animal husbandry, 
gardening, orchardry, dairying, and propagation 
and plant culture. 

Rockford, Ill. The board has ordered that 
credits be given for the study of piano and violin 
music outside of school hours. The plan was 
worked out thru the co-operation of the school 
authorities, the members of a local musical club 
and prominent voeal instructors. 

To receive credit for music, the students must 
submit to an examination by a committee of 
Competent experts at the beginning of the term. 
They must certify to the taking of lessons at 
Intervals of not less than one week and must 

firm the hours given to practice. At the close 
Ol the semester, a second examination is re- 
quired 
Bismarck, N. D. The girl graduates of the 
high school will wear uniform gowns at the 
commencement exercises in June. The domestic 
science department will make all the gowns. 

Omaha, Neb. A new course designed to delay 


the determination of its length in any line of 
Work, has been adopted by the board. The course 
Is tl 


same for all pupils in the first year and is 
intended to meet the criticism that the school 
julres too important a decision on the part 
OF students of 12 and 13 years, who are not 
ar — the school or the work which they 

re to do. 


West Springfield, Mass Courses in domestic 


science, Spanish and gymnasium work will be 
introduced. The courses were requested by the 
students. 

Supt. Charles S. Jackson of Lynn, Mass., has 
begun an outline for a system of continuation, 
part-time schools whereby students in the high 
schools may be prepared for entrance in the 
occupations after graduation. The local indus- 
trial plants have been asked to co-operate in the 
establishment and conduct of the schools. 

Simsbury, Conn. A merit-demerit system has 
been put into operation in the high school. The 
plan provides for merits in the performance of 
good work or in the doing of exceptional tasks, 
and for demerits in case of disobedience, careless- 
ness or other acts calling for punishment. The 
plan has worked well and has made tne pupils 
more careful in school deportment. 

Akron, O. Spanish as an addition to the com- 
mercial course of the high school, is planned by 
the board. 

Cincinnati, O. Saturday classes in stenography 
have been opened at the Woodward High School. 
The course has been planned to meet the needs 
of young men and women who desire to review 
the principles of the subject or to develop speed 
in taking notes and transcribing. 

Tacoma, Wash. A course in printing has been 
added at the Lincoln Park High School. 

Pocatello, Ida. Beginning February first, a 
three-year course in English was introduced in 
the high school. One and one-half years will be 
given to composition in all its forms, one-half 
year to American literature, and one-half year 
to English literature. In addition, outside read- 
ing, reports on classics and the writing of themes 
are required. 

Omaha, Neb. Beginning February first, super- 
vised study was introduced in the hign scnool. 
The schedule of hours has been changed from 
the basis of forty minutes to sixty minutes for 
each hour. The first forty minutes will be de- 
voted to recitations and the next twenty min- 
utes will be used for the study of the next day’s 
lesson. 


Waterbury, Conn. Spanish has been introduced 
in the Crosby High School. 

Haverhill, Mass. An employment bureau has 
been opened in the high school under the direc- 


tion of the head of the commercial department. 
The bureau will co-operate with local business- 
men in supplying students with work outside of 
school hours. 

Nezperce, Ida. The length of the recitation 
period has been increased to sixty minutes in 
both the senior and junior high schools. The 
last part of each period is devoted to supervised 
study. 

PERSONAL NEWS. 


Stephen E. Webber, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Calais, Me., died on January 14 at 
his home, after a long illness. He was elected 
superintendent at Calais in 1901. He also served 
as principal of the high school and was a mem- 
ber of the superintending school committee from 
1895 to 1901. 


Charles C. Root, for the past six years super- 
intendent of schools at Bismarck, N. D., has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the present school year. 


Prof. W. F. Dykes, principal of the Boys’ High 
School, Atlanta, Ga., has been relieved of his 
duties in connection with the school, that he may 
devote his entire attention to the city high 
schools. Since the beginning of the present year 
Mr. Dykes has acted as the head of the combined 
city high schools, and his title has been changed 
to Supervising Principal of High Schools. 


H. F. Leverenz, since 1899 superintendent of 
the public schools of Sheboygan, Wis., has an- 
nounced his resignation to take effect at the close 
of the present school year. 

Supt. W. A. Mowry of Woonsocket, x. L., has 
been unanimously re-elected for another term. 

William H. Haskell, assistant superintendent 
of construction of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, has been returned to his $2,600-a-year posi- 
tion by the buildings and grounds committee. 

At a recent meeting of the board of education 
of Bay City, Mich., Supt. Frank A. Gause was 
unanimously re-elected for a two-year term, with 
a salary of $3,500 per year. Mr. Frank E. Price, 
business agent of the board, was also re-elected 
for two years. 

Aberdeen, S. D. Supt. H. C. Johnson has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 
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The Chicago Pencil Sharpener 


is indispensable in every schoolroom. 
skeptic order a “CHICAGO” on 10 Day Trial Basis 


The Chicago 
$1.00 
postpaid 


If you are a 


‘The Chicago 
$1.00 


postpaid 


The Chicago will educate you to the need of a dependable Pencil Sharpener and encourage 


your interest in such models as The Junior, Wizard, Dexter, Dandy and Ideal. 


These 


machines are our higher priced types—offering broader range of usefulness. 


See Our Exhibit, Tuller Hotel, Booth No. 57. 


It’s worth your while 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


1365 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SAFEGUARDING 
SCHOOLHOUSES AGAINST FIRE. 

A special committee of architects and building 
experts appointed by Mr. John A. O’Keefe, fire 
prevention commissioner for the state of Massa- 
chusetts, has prepared an outline of means which 
should be adopted universally by school boards 
for safeguarding schoolhouses against fire. The 
outline is the result of a study of school condi- 
tions in the state of Massachusetts following the 
recent fire at Peabody in which twenty-one chil- 
Gren lost their lives. The outline is as follows: 
(1) Basements classed according to Occupation. 


(a) Containing only Heating Apparatus and 
Storage (no Children).—Basements of this class 
should be entirely cut off from the first floor and 
be entered only from outside. If first floor 
frame is wood, even if now plastered on wood 
lath, it should be plastered again on metal lath 
All wood partitions should either be replaced 
with masonry or covered with metal lath and 
plaster, especial care being taken to fire-stop all 
openings, such as heating ducts, which connect 
basement and first floor. All spaces where in- 
flammable material could be placed should be 
protected with sprinklers.* 


(b) Containing Heating Apparatus and Chil- 


dren Jasements of this class should prefer- 
ably be treated as (a) i. e., cut off entirely from 
first floor; but if existing stairs from first floor 
to basement are necessary, or it appears to be 
impracticable to send the children outdoors be- 
fore going down to the basement, the stairs 
should be freed of any enclosed space under, 
and if of wood, should preferably be replaced by 
a fireproof stair. In any case the stairs should 

*Where sprinklers are mentioned, automatic sprink- 
lers installed in accordance with the rules of the 


National Board of Fire Underwriters are meant. 





be shut off with partition protected by metal lath 
and plaster and a fireproof spring-closing door, 
so that neither fire nor smoke can find its way 
up. Such doors should not be hooked open 
during school session. There should also be 
direct exit from space occupied by children to 
outside. With shops, cooking and manual train- 
ing, storage for wood and other material, an- 
other element of danger is introduced, e. g., fire 
in the kitehen, inflammable material in the shop. 
All such rooms should be protected with sprink- 
lers. The portion of basement occupied by shops 
should be cut off with partitions provected by 
metal lath and plaster, and fire doors; and pre- 
ferably have direct exits to grade without the 
necessity of using the stairs to the first floor or 
going into the other parts of the basement. 


(c) School Occupation but no Heattng Appa- 
ratus.—With the removal from basements of the 
heating apparatus, and fuel storage which ac- 
companies it, the chief sources of fire are re- 
moved, and no special precaution is necessary 
except to equip with sprinklers the shops and 
places where wood or other inflammable supplies 
are stored or used. 


(2) Attics by Occupation. 

(a) Storage only, or unoccupied.—In attics of 
this class, framed of wood and used only for 
storage, such use should be abandoned, or they 
should be protected by sprinklers (or dry-pipe 
system with steamer connections), and stairs or 
other means of access from upper story to attic 
should be cut off with protected partitions and 


fire doors. In some cases automatic ventilators 
should be installed. 


(b) Containing Children.—In attics of this 
class the portion occupied by classes or as halls 
or assemply rooms should be cut off with metal- 
lathed and plastered partitions and spring-clos- 





ing fire doors from the rest of the attic, the un- 
occupied attic portion being protected as under 
(a). 

(3) Roofs by Occupation. 

Unless of fireproof construction or provided 
with exits as the other floors of the building, 
roofs should not be occupied by children. 

(4) Classroom Floors. 

Floors Other than Basement or Attic.—Class- 
room floors are generally so fully occupied with 
people that the starting of a fire on any of these 
floors during school hours is unlikely, and if 
started may generally be easily put out. 

(a) Care should be exercised with inflamma- 
ble material; closets containing such material 
should be eliminated and stock kept in plain 
sight, and rooms in which, owing to the use of 
such stock, fire might start (such as shops, kitch- 
ens, laboratories, etc.) should be equipped with 
sprinklers. Each floor should also be provided 
with fire extinguishers. 

(b) If basement and basement stairs are pro- 
tected and attics protected, the stairs elsewhere 
should simply be kept free of all obstructions. 

(5) Housekeeping. 

(a) Waste Paper—Inflammable material such 
as paper and other waste should be placed in 
metal containers, or in plain sight, and emptied 
every day. 

(b) All oils and oil waste and oil-saturated 
floor mops should be kept in metal receptacles 
and always in plain sight in open spaces. 

(c) In buildings having more than four rooms, 
or exceeding one story in height, the janitor or 
his assistant should be in the building at all 
times during the session. 

(d) Where gas is used provide a shut-off out- 
side the building, with a wrench for closing 
same, readily accessible, near main entrance, and 
clearly marked. 

(6) General Recommendations as to Little 

Children. 

Children of second grade and under should not 
be housed above the first floor. There should 
be exits from the first floor rooms directly out- 
side. Portable schools with stoves in them 
should have two exits. 


II. Safeguarding Life When Fire is Started. 


(1) Prevention of Spread of Fire or Smoke. 
(a) Doors and Partitions.—Doors to basement 
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Send for This New Catalog 


We have just issued a new cat- 
alog which covers most compre- 
hensively the steel locker ques- 
tion. 

Containing 40 pages, 8x10 
inches in size, profusely illus- 
trated in colors, this catalog 
shows why “H & H” Steel 
Lockers and Shelving are a 
money-saving investment for 
schools and public institutions. 


The many exclusive features 


of “H & H” Lockers are ex- 
plained fully in this catalog. It 
illustrates and describes the best 
type of locker or steel equip- 
ment for each particular purpose. 


This is more than a mere cat- 
alog—it is a complete book con- 
taining facts and data of prac- 
tical value which should be in 
possession of every official who 
has a decision in the selection of 
school building equipment. 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


Dept. 8, New Britain, Conn. 


100 Lafayette Street, New York City 


and attic stairs, already advised to be fireproof 
and arranged with springs so as to be kept 
always closed, will provide against the chief 
danger of the rapid spread of fire or smoke. 
Other doors or partitions cutting off stairs are 
not advised, but an additional safeguard can be 
provided by making one cross wall, or at least 
by constructing walls, with swinging fire doors, 
across the middle of long corridors. As this 
might well be protection against fire as well as 
smoke this partition should be protected with 
metal lath and plaster, and have in the corridor 
a spring-closing fire door. To make this effective 
in time of fire the classrooms must be connected. 
This should be done with the utmost care (see 
next section), as a class of children suddenly 
dismissed by an unaccustomed door into another 
room occupied with fixed furniture and children 
might easily be a worse evil than the one 
escaped. 

(0) Sprinklers and Fire Extinguishers.—The 
use of these in stopping the spread of fire, and 
the places where they should be installed, is cov- 
ered under (I.). 

(2)—Means of Evzit. 

(a) Doors from Classrooms, Doors to Stairs, 
Doors from Building—Doors from classrooms 
which seat only an ordinary class may open 
either in or out, and preferably there should be 
but one door to the corridor. If there is only 
one door to the corridor the class is more under 
the teacher’s control. If there are two doors, or 
if the doors open out, the teacher may lose con- 
Control at this point is the chief factor of 

If the door opens out it should not block 
he corridor space but be recessed. If, as advised 
‘nh @ previous paragraph, communicating doors 
between rooms are added to give cross connection 
these should be opposite the aisles or open into 
a Clear space. Doors from assembly halls should 
always open out and have self- releasing devices 
80 that they can always be opened by pressure 
from within. Where there are partitions shutting 
of stairs the doors in such partitions should open 
from corridor to stair directly opposite the stair 

ing down, and should have no locks or latches, 
ut be equipped with spring-closing devices only, 
and should open so as not to block the landings. 
Doors to fire escapes, 4. e., definite exits for use 


tro 


73 E. Lake Street, Chicago 


in emergency rather than for daily use, should 
have self-releasing device to open out. Vestibule 
doors should open out and have ‘no fastener; 
these are safer than double swing. Outside doors 
should open out. There should be no dead locks 
but only spring locks operated by the inside 
handle. Where doors are double the standing 
door should have top and bottom bolts arranged 
for quick release, but a self-releasing aevice for 
both doors is better still. 

(b) Corridors.—Should be kept clear of all in- 
flammable material and all obstructions. 


(c) Stairs—Should be free from obstruction, 
especially those which (like doors opening on to 
landings) might reduce the available width of 
landings below that of the stairs. Handrails 
should be placed on both sides at a normai 
height. Stairs wide enough for four abreast, of 
over five feet, are dangerous in any vase, and 
should have a center rail. It is obvious that no 
general instructions can be given, as each case 
will be particular. In general, it may be said 
that the lives of the children are better guarded 
by safeguarding the stairs in daily use than by 
building emergency fire escapes. 

(d) Fire Escapes.—Where the regular interior 
stairs are manifestly unsafe, insufficient and not 
capable of material improvement, an iron fire 
escape may be accepted as an additional safe- 
guard, but this should not be done unless it has 
first: been proved, thru consultation with com- 
petent authorities, impossible to safeguard the 
stairs in daily use. Fire escapes should be of the 
stair type and lead directly to the ground. If 
the building to be equipped with fire escape has 
more than two stories of classrooms the fire 
escape should be of the smokeproof tower type. 
Existing fire escapes which pass windows from 
which fire and smoke may issue should be classed 
as useless and disregarded as a safe means of 
exit. 

(3) Fire Signals and Driii. 

All schools over one story high should be 
equipped with fire-alarm signal This should be 
the 4-4 already adopted in many places. Let this 
be the fire call recognized thruout the State. It 
is desirable that this apparatus be connected 
with the town fire department and be tested 
weekly by, and under the control of, that depart- 


Steel lockers represent the high- 
est possible efficiency in coat 
room equipment. They are thor- 
oughly sanitary, reduce fire risk 
and prevent petty thievery. 


“HH & H”’ 
Steel Lockers 


represent the best in steel lock- 
ers. Lockers bearing the 


“H & H”’ 


name-plate have many exclusive 
features of design, best materials 
and the most thorough work- 
manship. 





ment. Its effectiveness depends on its being in 
order. 


Fire drills should be an accustomed exercise. 
The time taken might be considered as a lesson 
in order and discipline and marked, as is punc- 
tuality. Drill should be called to include all 
school activities, that is, sounded when children 
are in the classrooms, in the hall, in the gym- 
nasium. The school physician as well as the 
master should consider that the responsibility 
for this rests with him. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Jamestown, N. Y. To place the school depart- 
ment upon a businesslike basis, the board has 
introduced the voucher system of accounting. A 
purchasing committee has been appointed, with 
Mr. C. B. Winsor as purchasing agent. The 
voucher system is similar to those adopted in 
other school systems and shows what the invoice 
is for, the account to which it is chargea, and the 
details in connection with the same. 


The purchasing committee will have under its 
direction, the investigation and reports of neces- 
sary expenditures, the selection of practical arti- 
cles, and the purchase of goods to the best ad- 
vantage. Mr. C. B. Winsor, the special repre- 
sentative of the committee, will direct the re- 
cording and purchasing of supplies. 

A report of the Social Center of Oglesby, II1., 
for January, 1916, shows that 996 persons at- 
tended the center the first week, 957 the second 
week, 940 the third week and 1439 the fourth 
week, making a total of 4332 persons. 

Two and one-half hours per day were devoted 
to baseball games and gymnastics by pupils of 
the fifth to eighth grades. Eight nationalities 
were represented on the baseball teams. 

During the month of January, there were four- 
teen indoor baseball games for men, two meet- 
ings of the Oglesby Choral Club for Practice, two 
lectures, one Robert Burns’ Entertainment, one 
musical recital by the Oglesby Choral Club ana 
one entertainment and social given by the Or- 
chestra assisted by the girls of the Domestic 
Science Class. 


Mr. N. M. Mason is superintendent of the Og- 
lesby public schools. 
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The Desk that is Different from All Others 
and the Crowning Achievement of 
Many Years’ Experience 





(Patented) 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 


piece. 
walled hollow construction. 


shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 
Seat folding up close against back. 
Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 
Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 
Metal pen groove. 


Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 


factory or through nearest agency. 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Three additional open-air 
schools are planned by the board of education, 
making five such centers for the tubercular chil- 
dren of the city. The opening of new centers 
will follow the completion of a survey which is 
being made by Dr. Walter S. Cornell, Chief Med- 
ical Inspector of the Public Schools. 

Rock Island, Ill. A dentist has been employed 
to take charge of dental work in the schools. 
The dentist will give three and one-half hours 
each day to the examination and treatment of 
school children. 

The low death rate in the city of Seattle, 
Wash., has been recently ascribed to the eftective- 
ness of the medical inspections in the public 
schools under Dr. Ira C. Brown, Director of the 
medical] staff. Upon the suggestion of Dr. Brown 
six women nurses replaced the medical inspect- 
ors two years ago. The nurses were given the 
necessary training for their duties and have de 
voted all their time to the service, inspecting the 
children in the schools, following them into the 
homes, urging and helping the mothers in the 
care of the children. During the past year, the 
nurses changed the hygienic conditions from 
very bad to satisfactory, thus adding greatly to 
the health situation thruout the city. The board 
also maintains medical and dental clinics where 
children may have their eyes and teeth treated 
free. 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. John D. Shoop has recom 
mended that children with defective vision be 
isolated from the other pupils. Mr. Shoop showed 
that such children are behind in their classwork 
and prove a drag to the entire class. The plan 
would not include children whose vision has 
heen remedied thru the use of glasses. 

Physical inations of school children are 
urged in a recent bulletin issued by the Kansas 
State Division of Child Hygiene, Topeka, Kans 
The bulletin points out that where systematic 
physical inspections of children have peen car 
ried out, from 30 to 45 per cent of the pupils 
above the fifth grade are suffering from curva- 
ture of the spine in its preliminary stages; that 
66 2/3 per cent have defective teeth and that one 
in every fourteen have poor eyesight and en- 
larged tonsils. It was further pointed out that 
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The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
Finished in a rich olive green. 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 
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Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Result: A 


STRENGTH, 





SILENT a 


Get the Desk that will give you 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
| School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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one child in every twenty has an obstruction of 
the nose or.throat, anemia or swollen glands, 
and is unable to keep up with the class. 

The bulletin states that children with poor 
health, handicapped with physical defects, fre- 
quently do poor school work. It costs between 
$25 and $50 per year to pay for a child’s school- 
ing, so that this is the amount saved thru keep- 
ing the children in school. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. The board of regents of the 
University and the board of education will co- 
operate in the establishment of a dental clinic 
for school children. The University will furnish 
the dentist and the necessary rooms, while the 
board will be responsible for all expenses in 
connection with the clinic. 

Wakefield, Mass. A free dental clinic has been 
successfully conducted in the schools since sep- 
tember, 1915. Of 1,201 children examined by 
dentists, 313 had good teeth and 888 were re- 
ported to their parents as needing attention. 
Examinations are made by local dentists and free 
treatment is given where children are unable to 
pay. 

Battle Creek, Mich., has three open-air schools 
in successful operation. The schools have a 
capacity of 24 pupils each, and are in charge of 
special instructors. 

Rock Island, Ill. A dentist has been employed 
to care for the teeth of the school children. 

Dr. E. A. Rosenberg, district diagnostician of 
the New York Board of Health, after a careful 
study of conditions in public schools, has be- 
come convinced that there exists a causal rela 
tionship between physical defects in children and 


the seating and lighting conditions in class- 
rooms. 
In arriving at his conclusion, Dr. Rosenberg 


gave the following facts: 

1. Congenital myopia does not occur 1n young 
infants. Acquired myopia is almost always found 
in individuals who are compelled to over-exert 
their eyes by continual near vision. 

2. Pre-disposition, probably anatomic pecu 
liarities in the structure of the eyeball. 

3. Conditions that compel the eyes to over- 
accommodate and over-converge, where the 
printed page of work is continuously held too 
close to the eye. 

The report and recommendations of Dr. Rosen- 


berg were endorsed by a special committee of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. The commit- 
tee has in its files reports of over 200,000 exam- 
inations of students’ eyes, in which it is shown 
that myopia is extremely rare or entirely absent 
before the educational process. 

In his conclusion, Dr. Rosenberg made the 
following recommendations for the guidance of 
school authorities: 

1. Teachers should be required to make prac- 
tical use of their knowledge regarding proper 
posture. 

2. The board should order that seats be ad- 
justed at the opening of each term, and oftener 
if necessary. 

3. Medical inspectors in schools should extend 
their inspections to conditions which create de- 
fects. They should not limit their efforts to 
remedying defects already created. 

In the opinion of the health authorities, it is 
certain that so long as desks and seats are made 
difficult to adjust for height and for conven- 
ience in writing and studying, just so long will 
children be subjected to spinal curvature and 
ocular defects. 

Omaha, Neb. A _ preliminary inspection of 
school children for evidences of illness has been 
begun by the ten nurses on the school staff. Chil- 
dren who are absent must present certificates of 


health before they will be admitted. The in- 
spection will be the beginning of a complete 
medical inspection system and will include the 


keeping of a card index record of each pupil’s 
physical condition. 

West Springfield, Mass. A free aencal clinic 
has been opened in one of the schools. 

Massillon, O. The local Social Service League 
has asked the board to avail itself of the ser- 
vices of the visiting nurse. The nurse would 
devote a part of her time to the schools, giving 
special attention to the maintenance of health 
and the prevention of epidemics. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. A dental clinic has 
been opened in the high school. The clinic is 
under the direction of the city health department. 

St. Maries, Ida. The board has ordered that 
medical examinations of school children be be- 
gun. The examinations will be made by local 
physicians and dentists and will be free of 
charge. 
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AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Furnishings for Schools, Churches 
Auditoriums and All Public Buildings 











American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 


ACIFIC 
American Tubular Steel [gia 


EXPOSITION 
AND | beta 


Pressed Steel School Furniture 


RECEIVED THE 


Highest and Only Award 


Panama-Pacific Exposition at racine 
tg GOLD 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1915 MEDAL 


DEPARTMENT OF 


EDUCATION 


OUR ENTIRE PRODUCT OF 


American Tubular Steel and American 
Semi-Steel School Furniture is fully il- 
lustrated in our New Registered Net 
Price List, which will be sent on request. 


FOR PROMPT ATTENTION ADDRESS 


General Offices, 1030 Lytton Building 
CHICAGO 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 


FOR SCHOOL 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES 


This Sanitary Movable Chair Desk con- 
sists of a steel frame, electrically welded. 
It is adjustable. Contains a book drawer. 
Durable and indestructible. 


Send for Our Latest Catalog. 


Examine our samples at the N. E. A. Convention 
in Detroit. 


We will quote you a delivery price. 
room, and number of desks wanted. 


We carry a complete line of School Desks 


COLUMBIA CA@L 


State size of 





DESKS? 


We 
Can 


Supply 


their front facing position. 


pil jarring desk. 


with floor. 


desk bracket. 


justment. 





Eight Novel and Exclusive Features 
ARE EMBODIED IN THE 


spoood Wrakefield 


Single Pedestal Desk 


1. Wedge adjustment which 
cannot loosen or work down. 


2. Square section solid steel 
desk and chair supports. Desk 
and chair cannot twist from 


3. Desk standard fitted to 
base by a standard taper and 
pinned. Cannot twist or loosen. 


4. Individual support for desk 
and chair. Prevents seated pu- 
5. Basecarried forward under 
chair, giving ample foot room. 
6. New process perfect level 
base, making dust proof joint 


7. New process perfect level 


8. Independent and non-in- 
terfering desk and chair ad- 


Write for our Single Pedestal 
booklet giving detail description. 


HEYWOOD BROTHERS ana W AKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 




















TRADE MARK 





of 


4 
Patent Applied For 


Will Bear 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks. 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 










Any Weight 





516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


113-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


737-743 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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UPPD 
A COMMENT ON MR. VAILE’S SIMPLI- 
FIED SPELLING SUGGESTIONS. 
he Editor: 

Sim: I have read with interest Mr. E. O. Vaile’s 
article in the January number of your Journal 
on the subject of a uniform key alfabet. Since 
the use of the NEA key in a well known diction- 
ary, publisht in the evident hope that this key 
would become popular with the general public, 
Mr. Vaile’s article is certainly opportune. This 
alfabet in the-form used as a dictionary key 
increases our present alfabet to 46 lower case 
characters, or 20 more than our present one, if 
we retain the redundant letters c, q and x, which 
would be required in writing proper names. 


It is not my present purpose to criticise the 
NEA alfabet as a dictionary key but to voice my 
sympathy with Mr. Vaile’s attempt to reduce 
the number of characters required in ordinary 
writing and printing, as the full alfabet seems 
unwieldy for that purpose and unnecessary for 
clear expression. Some plan of this kind, while 
departing from the theory of one ana only one 
sound for each character, seems to open the way 
for the construction of a convenient fonetic alfa- 
bet for common use that would only require to be 
supplemented by a number of signs or marks to 
secure any degree of precision required for other 
purposes. This might possibly be sv arranged 
as to continue the present practise, which seems 
to be good, of excluding diacritics from ordinary 
print, and in this connection we must not for- 
get that the macron of the NEA alfabet is a dia- 
critic. 

However, I feel compelled to question Mr. 
Vaile’s statement that “the diacritic (of the 
NEA alfabet) is not to be used in ordinary print- 
ing,” and “the specialists agree that for prac- 
tical purposes each pair of vowel sounds can 
be represented by a single letter.” The diacritic 
is certainly not necessary in ordinary text to 
make a distinction between the a in art and 
artistic, in at and air nor the o in poetic and poet 
while the same remark would probably apply to 
the vowels in not and nor, but it is hard to see 
bow his statement could be applied to the other 
vowels. For instance, without the macron there 
would be no means of differentiating the words 
fail and fell, sail and sell, wail and well, hill and 


heal, sill and seal, will and weal, and we would 
be able to spell full without the diacritic but 
not fool. The implication that the words fail 
an’) fell, ete., paired above, contain vowels dif- 
ferent in “quantity but never in quality of 
sound” is a matter too subtile to be grasped by 
ordinary minds and consequently the plan needs 
further revision if it is ever to be used in ordi- 
nary writing. However, Mr. Vaile’s principle of 
reserving diacritics for key purposes alone is a 
good one and it is hoped that some way will be 
found for reducing it to practise. 

The wide difference shown between the Eng- 
lish and American plans for fonetic alfabets, fur- 
nishes food for serious thought when we recol- 
lect how great a proportion of the English speak 
ing world is comprized by Great Britain and her 
colonies. It leads one to a feeling that further 
research may modify the views held on both sides 
and eventually lead to agreement. The question 
as to whether it would be best to learn the NEA 
alfabet for use as a dictionary key is not im- 
portant at this time for that depends on what 
success is attained in making it so convenient 
as a working alfabet that it will supplant in 
ordinary print the one now in common use. 

Considered in all its bearings the problem is 
a difficult one but I look for further improve- 
ment in the direction of simplicity as ume goes 
on and for that reason an attempt at too early 
adoption might be unwise. In the meantime, and 
while we wait, scholars of the very best ability 
and periodicals of the highest literary merit are 
improving the written language, as fast as the 
public can assimilate the improvements, by 
adopting in every-day use simpler word forms, 
many of which are not new but have the sanc- 
tion of the highest literary authority of early 
English times. 

John Randall. 

Boulder, Colorado, February 10, 1916. 


LOWEST BID AND BIDDERS. 

An evil with which every school board has had 
experience is discussed in the Fresno, Cal., 
Republican: 

“Possibly there may be nothing to do with pub- 
lic contracts except to let them to the lowest 
technically responsible bidder. But the experi- 
ence of the Fresno Norma] School demonstrates, 













174 Portland St., 244-254 S. Sth St., 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wells and Carroll Sts., 1415-1419 Michigan Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


148-154 Tenth St., 


211-217 East 6th St., 
Portland, Ore. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





as Many previous experiences have done, that this 
is not by any means always the most profitable 
course. Here was a contract let at what was 
known to be a low figure to a contractor of in- 
sufficient financial resources. The result is al- 
ready an important loss of time, and will pre- 
sumably involve, if not direct, at least indirect 
losses of money. This is not to criticise the 
original letting of the contract, which may have 
been unavoidable. But certainly in the light of 
hindsight it would have been more profitable, if 
it was permissible, to have let the contract even 
at a moderately higher figure to some contractor 
who would have been reasonably certain to com- 
plete the job without complications such as those 
which have arisen on this job. 


“We have observed some rather notable in- 
stances in private buildings, where the letting of 
the contract to the lowest bidder occasioned 
extra costs many times greater than the differ- 
ence between that lowest bid and the next higher 
one. In private affairs businessmen are generally 
learning this lesson and scrutinizing the quality 
of the bid almost as carefully as the amount of 
it. It would be a distinct advantage if some safe 
method could be found of applying the same 
policy to public contracts.” 

Lewiston, Idaho. The Lewiston Junior-Senior 
High School is recognizing music as a subject 
worthy of credit. According to a plan worked 
out by Supt. F. W. Simmons and Miss Irmel 
C. Orris, music supervisor, four of the sixt2:en 
units required for graduation will be allowed for 
the music course. 

By introducing this course the high school 
hopes to bring about a more thoro understanding 
and a deeper appreciation of good music. 


A Correction. 

In the ScHoot Boarp Journat for February, 
1915, a plate containing cost data on school build- 
ings and school heating and ventilating systems 
was credited wholly to Mr. D. D. Kimball, author 
of the accompanying article. The heating and 
ventilating systems in eleven of the buildings 
analyzed were designed and installed under the 
supervision of Mr. George W. Knight, Engineer 
for the Newark Board of Education, Newark, 
N. J. 
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The Tubular Steel Frame Construction 


OF THE 


EMPIRE Movable and Adjustable Chair-Desk 


together with its exclusive fea- 
tures, make it well worthy serious 
consideration by school author- 
Plus and ities. b 
Minus Ad- It is not only “near 
justment ” 
perfect’? for the comfort 
Perpendic. @Md convenience of the 
ular Ad- pupil, but it may be adapt- 
jJustment d ] . 1 fi 
for Height ©€G almost instantly for 


\ Tilting Top assembly purposes, or 
< a Adjustment may be easily removed. 


This Popular Chair-Desk 


is sanitary, durable, hygienic. Does not 
get out of order. Can be adjusted almost 
instantly to meet any requirement. Ad- 
justments are the acme of simplicity—not 
even a wrench is needed. 

The desk top can be removed in two 
seconds, leaving the chair for assembly 
purposes. 

An exceptionally large book drawer is 
encased in steel frame—it is strong and 
will not warp or stick. 


The hygienic back with upright bannister is curved to fit the pupil’s spine. The tilting top allows the writing table to be 
adjusted to any slant, thus securing the correct angle of vision for study, and the proper inclination for writing or drawing. 






























No matter what your requirements, it will pay you 
to write us for complete information and prices. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO., Inc., 360-364 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





W. 8S. SMYTHE. EDWIN GINN. EDGAR 0. SILVER GEO. W. HOLDEN. peeve eee 
D. C. Heath & Co 


Ginn & Co, Silver, Burdett & Co Holden Patent Book Cover Co Prang Educational Co. 





LOUIS PRANG. ISAAC D. SMEAD. O. M. BAKER. A. H. ANDREWS. 
Prang Educational Co. The Smead Htg. & Vtg. Co. G. & C. Merriam Co. A. H. Andrews & Co, 


MILTON BRADLEY. 
The Milton Bradley Co. 


A Few of the Prominent Educational Publishers and Supply Men Who Have Passed On During the Last 25 Years. 
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Touch Typewriting 


Perfected 


By the Jmproved Column Selector of the New 


— 
| — —~ 


Remington 


Do you know that until 
the invention of the Rem- 
ington Column Selector, 
perfect touch typewriting 
was impossible in letter 
writing? 


Touch Typewriting means keeping the 
eyes on the copy. 


putes Touch ieee riting means keep- 

the eyes ALWAYS on the copy— 
N -VER looking at the machine after 
inserting the paper. 


For a typist to look away from the 
copy causes a “break."” And it is 
the “breaks’’ that cost the time. 
But there were always bound to be 
about a dozen “breaks’’ in every 
letter for the date line, paragraphs, 
‘*yours truly,’’ etc. Why? Because hand 
settings of the carriage could not be 
made by touch. 


The Improved Remington Column 
Selector eliminates these hand adjust- 
ments. It provides instant machine 
setting for the start of any line. 


It enables the operator to transcribe 
a letter from date to signature with- 
out taking his eyes from the copy 
Thisis perfect touch ty pewriling and 
it is obtainable in letter writing 
only on a Remington. 


This is one of the many good 
reasons why every school should 
teach the Remington—and every 
student should learn it. 


(Incorporated) 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL BOARDS 
MEET. 


The Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting on February 3 
and 4 at Harrisburg. 

Dr. Wm. M. Davidson of Pittsburgh, who spoke 
at the Friday meeting, urged that practical train- 
ing be given in the schools. Dr. Davidson de- 
clared that manual training should be taught in 
every school in Pennsylvania and urged that 
school boards be active in introducing this sub- 
ject. He pointed out that trained teachers in 
the mechanics and household arts are necessary 
for the proper teaching of students. He showed 
that regular teachers of the cultural subjects are 
not fitted by training or inclination for the teach- 
ing of manual arts. 

Dr. J. George Becht, secretary of the State 
Board, spoke on “Teachers’ Pensions.” Dr. Becht 
pointed to the fact that statistics show teachers 
are particularly liable to various ailments and 
that they should be protected against the day 
when they are unable to continue in service. 

The members gave their support to the move- 
ment to have the school bonds free from the state 
tax. The matter will be taken before the next 
legislature. 

The officers elected were: 
M. Magee, Easton; First 


President, Charles 
Vice-President, H. C. 


McCarter, Narberth; Second Vice-President, 
Miss Mary L. Trescott, Wilkesbarre; Third Vice- 
President, R. C. Cheyney, Thornton; Secretary, 


Db. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA SECRETARIES MEET. 
The Third Annual Convention of the Associa 
tion of School Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania 
was held at Harrisburg on February 1 and 2, 
1916. The meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of matters business improvement and conse- 
quence, and general furthering of the 
raising of the ndard of business administra- 
tion thruout the stat: In addition to the regu- 
lar program, the mvention was addressed by 
State Superintendent N. ©. Schaeffer, Dr. J. 
George Becht, Executive Secretary of the State 


Board of Education, Deputy Superintendent Reed 
B. Teitrick, Dr. Harlan pdegraff of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Millard B. King 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Make Their Own Gas 


for Domestic Science, Chemis- 
try and Physics Departments 


Gas manufactured automatically by its own 
private gas plant is being used in this school. 


The plant. was sold the school by the Detroit 
Heating & Lighting Company of Detroit, Mich., 
who have been manufacturing private gas plants 
for the past forty-seven years. 


Over 30,000 Detroit Combination 
Gas Machines are in daily_ use. 


These plants make gas for lighting, cooking, heating 
and for every other purpose common to public city gas and 
at no greater cost—oftentimes less. 


Send for ‘‘School and College Bulletin,’’ Illustrated 
Catalog and Names of Users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


575 Wight Street 
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SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


Detroit, Mich. 
Established 1868 
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of the Vocational 
Department. 

The very pressing need for the application of 
strict business methods in the affairs of the 
schools and the necessity for the secretaries con- 
stituting themselves stewards of the public 
school funds of the State were the keynotes of 
the talk of State Superintendent Schaeffer. The 
fact that $58,000,000 had been spent for the pur- 
pose of education in Pennsylvania during the 
last year was cited as a sufficient argument for 
the establishing of the best methods in con- 
trolling and directing both the collecting and dis- 
bursing of public school moneys. 

Improved methods of buying, of ordering and 
of paying were urged as were the development 
of voucher and budget systems, and especially 
of a more advanced system of accounting that 
would lead to the furnishing of costs per capita 
for comparative purposes. 

The Convention discussed its possible relation- 
ship to the National Association of School Ac- 
counting Officers and the need of a greater co- 
operation between secretaries and business mana- 
gers, not alone thru the State, but thruout the 
entire country. 

The following was the program: 

Wednesday Morning, February 2, 

Address of Welcome, D. D. 
Harrisburg. 


=e 


Bureau of the State School 


1916. 
Hammelbaugh, 


“The Association of Secretaries,” W. J. Flynn, 
President, Erie. 
“Requisitions and Orders,’ W. T. Norton, 


McKeesport. 

“School Bonds,” H. I. Judd, Bethlehem 

“Insurance,” T. P. Wenner, Allentown. 

“Accounting and Per Capita Costs,” Dr. G. W 
Gerwig, Pittsburgh. 

Selection of Nominating 
Convention. 

“The Budget 
ton. 

“Appraisal of 
Altoona. 

“The 
Meyer, 


System,” E. D. Fellows, Scran 


School Property,” C. M. 
Secretary-Business 
Johnstown. 
Wednesday Afternoon, 1:30 o'clock 
Report of Officers and Committees. 
Election of Officers and General Business 


Manager,” 


Committee by the 


Piper, 


Chas. H. 


“Purchase of School Sites,” Dr. R. J. Yost, 
South Bethlehem. 

“The Manual Training Plant,’ D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, Harrisburg. 

“Heating and Ventilating,’ F. L. Bensinger, 
Franklin. 

“School Sanitation and Cleaning,’ Anna E. 
Van Gundy, Lewisburg. 

“Business Administration,” William Dick, 
Philadelphia. 

“The Voucher System,’ A. J. Updegraff, Wil- 
liamsport. 


“School Legislation,” 
““Non-Resident 
Jeannette. 
“Annual 
ville. 
“Tax Collections,” D. N 
“Workmen’s 
New Castle. 


R. E. Peifer, Easton. 
Tuition,” Jos. C. Rovensky, 
Reports,” Rees S. Davies. Edwards: 
. Crider, York. 


Compensation,” H. M. Marquis, 


Wednesday Evening, 8:00 o’clock. 
Consideration of subjects not reached in the 
afternoon. 


Separate conferences of First and Second Class 
Districts and Third and Fourth Class Districts 
were held. 

Thursday, 

Directors’ Convention. 

At the conclusion of the Convention, 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, C. H. Meyer, Johnstown. 
Vice-President, D. D. Hammelbaugh, 

burg. 

Treasurer, W. T. Norton, McKeesport. 

Secretary, A. M. Moss, Wilkesbarre. 


A NEW ASSOCIATION. 

A new association known as the National Edu- 
cators’ Conservation Society was formed on Jan. 
22 in New York City for the purpose of promot- 
ing the active protection and increase or wild 
life and forests thru the professional educators 
of America. The creed of the new organization 
is briefly as follows: 

Our American institutions are man-made. Our 
natural resources are God-given. The perpetua 
tion of the former depends upon the conservation 
of the latter. 


February 3, 1916. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
tentions and desire to conscientiously serve, there 
is no set of legislative bodies in America that 
compares with our school boards.” 


The Thursday Sessions. 

The session of Thursday morning will, per- 
haps, have the most wide effect in influencing 
school officials in the differentiation of courses of 
study in the seventh and eighth grades, and in 
the introduction of junior high schools for the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. Professors 
Coffman and Bagley held to the view that there 
is great danger in a reorganization such as is 
proposed, that the fundamental, liberal educa- 
tion of all children will be seriously curtailed. 
While it is agreed that there are common ele: 
ments which are fundamental and necessary for 
the first six years of the child’s school life, the 
proposal to differentiate the seventh and eignth 
years overlooks the fact that there is a serious 
danger that we shall reduce the amount of ele- 
mentary culture needed to lead to right thinking, 
self-direction and human worth. A liberal edu- 
cation is more needed by those who enter the 
everyday occupations of life than by those who 
enter the professions. There is serious danger 
that the application of principles of differentia- 
tion will lead to the Europeanization of Amer- 
ican schools and to a distinct reduction in the 
standard of American citizenship. David Sned- 
den of Massachusetts and Superintendent Shoop 
of Chicago pleaded for an opportunity for the 
child to discover itself and to realize its own 
abilities and capacities, to study those subjects 
which shall give the broadest possible useful in 
formation and to have a great number of exper 
iences that will be vocationally useful. 

There is hardly space enough in a prief re 
port like this to give much attention to the round 
table discussions of Thursday afternoon. The 
papers read at the meetings, such as the writer 
heard, appeare: more practical in the direct 


application i ryday problems than any at 
the general sessions 

In the sessions for cities with a population of 
over 250,000, Supt. Snyder’s paper on “The De- 
termination of Schoo! Policies” was perhaps the 


most important. Supt. R. J. Condon of Cincin 


manent satisfaction. 
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nati proved how effective the co-operation of 
teachers and principals may be made in the 
selection of textbooks. 

In cities of the middle size, Supt. Fred M. 
Hunter of Lincoln, Neb., described very practical 
methods of relating community activities with 
the common subjects in the elementary grades. 
Supt. J. F. Keating argued forcefully for per- 
manent tenure of teachers, and Mr. M. B. King 
urged that the most practical night school 
courses for adults are those of the unit indus- 
trial type which afford, in a brief limited num- 
ber of evenings, a very definite body of informa- 
tion that can be immediately applied. 

In the cities with a population under 25,000, 
Supt. W. E. Hoover and Mr. W. 8. Deffenbaugh 
shared honors in suggesting means of economical 
supervision. Mr. O. G. Wilson of Fairmount, W. 
Va., argued for the introduction of definite ob- 
jective tests for measuring the products of school 
instruction, and Mr. Charles W. Cookson spoke 
on “Ethics as a Factor in Training for Citizen- 
ship.” Mr. Cookson advanced the idea that 
schools must afford an opportunity in some way 
for definite religious instruction if they are to 
be efficient in training for citizenship in the 
highest sense. 


The round table for compulsory education and 
school census offered some very practical means 
of reducing truancy. Mr. John W. Davis of New 
York City, urged that the truancy and the census 
departments be a single organization and that 
industrial officers be not local politicians, but 
efficient educational agents. 


The Thursday Evening Session. 

The session of Thursday evening included three 
governors who have made an eminent success as 
teachers—W. N. Ferris of Michigan, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania and F. B. Willis of 
Ohio. Gov. Ferris: limited his address largely to 
an argument for the teaching of health in the 
schools. His address has been heard thruout the 
Middle West at the State Teachers’ Associations 
where he has lectured. 10ov. Brumbaugh dis- 
cussed the problem of the school as a means of 
Americanization and devoted some time to an 
argument for continuation schools and industrial 
education. 


The Friday Sessions. 

The high points in the Los Angeles school 
system were interestingly presented on Friday by 
Supt. J. H. Francis. Mr. Francis made clear that 
the junior high school, which in Los Angeles is 
termed the Intermediate School, is not a means 
for reducing the cultural growth of the people 
or limiting their fundamental education, but is 
rather a stepping stone by which every child 
may fully realize his own capabilities. He showed 
that 85 per cent of the boys who entered the 
intermediate schools from the sixth grade go 
into the ninth and tenth grades and between 85 
and 86 per cent of the girls go into the ninth 
grade. In other words, the school with the shop 
and with the differentiated course of study has 
transformed the Los Angeles school system so 
that today the city has the largest proportionate 
high school enrollment among the large cities of 
the country. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation described in some detail, the improvement 
of method which has taken place in the past 
year in school surveying. “School surveyors,” 
he said, “have been learning as they have been 
surveying. They have found that it is essen- 
tial for success to arouse public opinion for 
school improvement as it is to learn the salient 
facts concerning school defects and excellencies.” 
The school survey as it has advanced at present 
consists first as a study of the school, secondly, 
the education of the public in the results of the 
study, and third, definite steps to utilize the find- 
ings as a fact basis for reform. Dr. Ayres de- 
scribed in detail, the methods employed in the 
Cleveland Survey where 25 experts have been 
engaged a year in studying the school system, 
and where $35,000 has been spent in this study. 
Dr. Ayres described in detail, the laborious pro- 
cesses of sifting and amending the first finding 
of the experts and the unique plan of publishing 
the same in 25 pocket volumes which are brief 
and popular in character so that the layman will 
read them and at the same time scientific so that 
the professional educator may use them for refer- 
ences. 

The Sessions of the Council. 

The session of the council which will perhaps 

have the widest effect nationally, was that held 
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Nelson Fixtures Are Simple in Construction 






1. This illustra- 
tion shows The 
Nelson Pressure 
Tank Closet Valve. 


This valve is so con- 
structed that it will 
operate under any city 
main pressure, and will 
give a thoro flush with 9 
much less service work- 
ing pressure than any 


other valve on the 

market. 
Branches os Angeles, Cal. 
and Pueblo, Colo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Texas 


Selling 
Agencies 


on Monday 
problem of thrift teaching in the schools. Mr. 
S. W. Strauss of Chicago, Mr. Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain of California, and six other speakers dis- 
cussed the problem from the standpoint of the 
committee which has been appointed to study 


evening for the discussicn of the 


the problem. The matter of thrift is not a 
matter of dollars and cents—it is a matter of 
conserving and saving the health of children, of 
saving their energies and teaching them what 
is best in life. Mr. Chamberlain argued force- 
fully that the idea of thrift will make it possible 
to inject into the teaching of arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and spelling, many practical elements 
which have been lacking in the past. 


Local Arrangements. 

Detroit supplied physical accommodations for 
the convention which have not been excelled in 
recent years. The Hotels Statler and Tuller sup- 
plied ample lobby space for the headquarters 
and there were splendid halls for the minor 
meetings in the immediate vicinity. The Ar- 
cadia Auditorium proved to be adequate for all 
of the general meetings and no schoolmaster 
could say that he could not find a comfortable 
seat, and both see and hear at any of the sessions. 
The commercial exhibits were well housed in the 
top floors of the Tuller and Pontchartrain, tho 
the latter hotel proved somewhat remote from 
the center of the convention activities. 

Superintendent Chadsey and his associates in 

Detroit Department of Public Education am- 
Dly made good their promises of hospitality. 
was evident both in the hotels and in all 
ols, a spirit of service and an energetic 
of every emergency that impressed the 
well as pleased them. 
strations were handled by Secretary 
uger with more than the usual smooth 
lerity. 


ness al 


The Annual Business Meeting. 

The annual business meeting occupied less than 
an hour’s time and was characterized by an ab- 
sence of interest in the election of officers and 
the usual good-natured activity in selection of 
the meeting place for 1917. The nominations 
Committee proposed for officers: 


2: Sectional view showing the working 
parts of the valve. 
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President, John D. Shoop, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Il. 

First Vice-President, Fred L. Keeler, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. John Dietrich, 
Superintendent of Schools, Helena, Mont. 

Secretary, Miss Margaret T. McGuire, Supervis- 
ing Principal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The report which was presented for the com- 
mittee by its chairman, Dr. Reed B. Teitrick of 
Pennsylvania, was adopted unanimously. 

The most important bit of business transacted 
by the Department was the adoption of a report 
on Department Activities, prepared by a com- 
mittee of which Dr. C. E. Chadsey is chairman. 
This committee proposes that the annual pro- 
gram of the Department shall be limited more 
closely to the problems of school organization, 
curriculum making and supervision. To produce 
greater continuity and point in its efforts, a com- 
mittee shall be appointed each year to study some 
distinct problem and make a report at the fol- 
lowing annual meeting. This report should form 
the basis of discussion for a session or a day’s 
sessions and should be of such specific, usable 
nature that its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions may be generally adopted. 

In the selection of a city for the convention of 
1917, invitations were presented by Boston, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Omaha. 
Kansas City led the vote on the first ballot by a 
narrow margin, with Boston in the second place. 
Minneapolis was eliminated after the first ballot 
and Milwaukee withdrew. Before the vote of 
the second could be announced, however, Supt. 
Dyer of Boston withdrew his invitation and sug 
gested the unanimous vote for Kansas City. This 
was cast. The committee on resolutions which 
included Mr. Calvin N. Kendall, chairman, E. F. 
Buchner, J. A. C. Chandler, Frank B. Dyer and 
L. S. Sutton, proposed seventeen resolutions of 
which the following are the most important. 

1. We affirm that every child in the United 
States of America has definite educational needs 
for which adequate provision should be made by 
proper legislative enactment and by ample re- 
sources for support. Insofar as the public, the 
superintendents, and the teachers are now meet- 
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ing these needs, the American School System 
will be able to fulfill the larger educational ob- 
ligations of an expanding modern democracy. 

We believe that American public education 
now offers substantial hope for the realization 
of the fundamental principles of liberty and 
humanity which will alone support a righteous 
nationalism and internationalism and by which 
peace, justice and progress will be guaranteed. 

We believe that a new international note should 
be sounded in our educational program, calling 
upon us to cultivate mutual understandings and 
interdependence among the peoples or tne world, 
and to this end we recommend that our national 
government adopt the policy of appointing edu- 
cational attaches to our embassies and legations 
in foreign countries. 

2. The complete unification and Americaniza- 
tion of all our people is a necessity. In view of 
the temporary cessation of immigration, the pres- 
ent is a particularly opportune time for the ex- 
tension of educational agencies that will effec- 
tively prepare immigrant children and adults for 
the rights and duties of American citizenship. 

We recommend that the President of the De- 
partment be authorized to appoint a special com- 
mittee to co-operate with the United States 
Bureau of Education and all other agencies in 
realizing this goal. 

3. We rejoice over the progress in state, and 
especially in national legislation which promises 
to guarantee the protection of children from the 
ill effects incident to undesirable kinds of labor 
at the time when future public welfare demands 
that they should be in school. 

4. We reaffirm our approval of Federal aid to 
vocational education as proposed in the Smith- 
Hughes Bill now before Congress. We believe 
that the end to be served is so important and 
so diversified as to require a Federal Board, the 
members of which shall be educational represen- 
tatives of the interests concerned and shall give 
their undivided attention to the administration 
of the act. 

5. We commend most heartily the activities 
of the United States Bureau of Education and its 
helpful co-operation in the development of edu- 
cation in all parts of the cougtry. We recom- 
mend to the Congress of the United States a gen- 

(Concluded on Page 58) 
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HIGH LIGHTS IN -THE BUFFALO 
SCHOOL SURVEY. 
Inception and Method. 

The Education Department of the State of New 
York has just issued its report on the “Examina- 
tion of the Public School System of the City of 
Buffalo.” This survey was made at the request 
of Superintendent Emerson, of Buffalo, who 
asked for “a thoro and complete examination of 
the legal organization, methods of administra- 
tion, and all other facts bearing upon the effec- 
tiveness of our school system, that our citizens 
may know what defects, if any, exist, and what 
legislative action, if any, should be taken in 
reference thereto.” 

The survey, conducted by the Inspection Divi- 
sion of the State Education Department, and 
under the immediate charge of Dr. Finegan, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, was begun in 
September, 1914. The aggregate time spent was 
about fourteen weeks for each of ten men. About 
one-third of this time was given to the inspection 
of the school plant, and the remainder to the 
observation of instruction and a study of the 
general administration and management of the 
school system. 


Organization and Administration. 


A historical review shows that “Fro the en- 
actment of the law of 1837 relating to the schools 
of Buffalo to the enactment of the charter for 
that city in 1914, the tendency has been to de 
part farther and farther from the established 
practice of the State and the country at large, 
and to submerge the school system of that city 
deeper and deeper into municipal and political 
control until the department charged with the 
supervision of public education has wecome a 
powerless and ineffective school organization.” 

“The ineffectiveness of the supervision of the 
schools, the inefficiency of the teaching force, 
the utter lack of respect for superior authority 
which permeates the whole system, the waste of 
pupils’ time and of taxpayers’ funds, the ab 
sence of good business methods and procedure, 
and the failure to obtain from the public school 
system the greatest service which that system 
is capable of refidering the city, ; ene ae 
directly traceable to the type of organization 
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under which the school system of Buffalo has 
been controlled, operated and managed for a half 
century.” 

Moreover, the report points out that under the 
Commission Charter just adopted the mayor, the 
council and the councilman who is the head of 
the department of public affairs are given ab- 
solute control and management of the school 
system. “These officers will stand practically in 
the same relation to the school system under the 
new charter as the mayor and common council 
stood in relation to the schools under former 
statutes.” 

The School Plant. 

Among elementary schools, the following de- 
ficiencies were noted: “School districting which 
fails to make the fullest use of available build- 
ings; serious lack in number and extent of 
playgrounds; inadequacy of school accommoda 
tions in certain sections of the city, and the de- 
plorable condition of a few buildings; the use 
of unsuitable rented rooms, and the wide and 
continued use of annexes intended only tor tem- 
porary occupation; the failure of at least half 
of the grade rooms in the city to conform to one 
or more of the accepted standards of school 
hygiene.” 

High school buildings were found to be “beau- 
tiful and complete,” but the average cost per 
pupil, of Buffalo’s four recently constructed high 
schools is $565, more than twice the average of 
73 recently constructed high schools in 34 other 
cities (where the average cost per pupil is $264). 

“The great need,’ says the report, “is a set- 
tled and economical policy of school construc 
tion.” 

The Teaching Staff. 

The ordinances regulating tenure of position 
“make it practically impossible for the superin- 
tendent to prevent the permanent employment 
of a teacher who has been granted a probation- 
ary appointment, or to dismiss a teacher who 
has received a permanent appointment. . 
He has not attempted to dismiss a teacher trom 
the service since these ordinances became effec- 
tive (Jan. 1, 1911). As a result of the 
security granted by these ordinances, many 
teachers have become careless about getting to 
school on time, indifferent to suggestions, dis- 
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loyal to those in authority, and in some cases 
insubordinate.” 

Of the 1,371 elementary teachers from whom 
data were obtained, 154, or 11 per cent have not 
graduated from any institution, not even a gram- 
mar school. Of 182 teachers in the four high 
schools, 32, or 17 per cent, have not graduated 
from any high school or higher institution. 
This is due to poor methods of examination. 

Salary increases for assistant teachers in ele- 
mentary schools “are based on mere length of 
service, and increases for elementary scnool prin- 
cipals are based upon length of service and 
registration of schools.” 

The rules read that in the employment of 
teachers “preference shall be given to residents 
of Buffalo.” 


Teaching in the Elementary Schools. 

Marked defects in the supervision vi element 
ary schools are: The attempt of the supervisors 
to direct the work of teachers by necessarily in 
frequent visits and by mimeographed instruc- 
tions, disregarding entirely the normal functions 
of the principals, “the resulting hindrance of the 
professional development of many principals, the 
irresponsibility of the directors and their entire 
freedom in program making for their several sub- 
jects without reference to the requirements of 
more basic subjects, the indifference to the sug- 
gestions of supervisory officers on the part of 
many teachers due to the feeling of entire secur- 
ity in their positions.” 

Little attention is given to program-making 
time allotments to various subjects are not well 
planned, the sequence of subjects is frequently 
such as to produce poor results, there is no uni- 
formity of usage in the sectioning of grades. 

“In the great majority of Buffalo schoolrooms, 
the teacher is practically free to promote chil- 
dren or hold them back as she sees fit.” In the 
kindergarten, “There seems to be no vcommol 
standard in proficiency for either child oF 
teacher.” 

Too much emphasis is placed upon formal 
grammar, which occupies about one-half the time 
devoted to English in the grades above the 
second. Too little attention is paid to reading 
and interpretation. 
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Lafayette School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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According to 700 observations, work in arith- 
metic fails to secure accuracy and rapidity, and 
lacks in interest. 

In at least 20 of the 46 schools in which class 
work in geography was observed, instruction was 
mechanical and lifeless. 

Instruction in penmanship in the majority of 
cases is aimless. The system ‘is not vonducive 
to the development of ease and facility in writ- 
ing.” 

“The quality of the instruction in music by 
the grade teachers in the majority of schools in 
Buffalo is very poor; in fact, it is so bad that in 
many cases it is worse than no instruction and 
the results obtained are negligible when not 
positively harmful.” 

The survey commends the work in physical 
training and gymnastics for its thoroness and 
practicability 

Teaching in the High Schools. 

“The various Buffalo grammar schools com- 
monly maintain classes known as ninth grades,” 
in which the first year of academic work is sup- 
posedly done. But statistics show that for those 
who attend the high schools, “for three pupils 
out of four, the year spent in the ninth grade 
is lost time.” 

Neither principals nor department heads nave 
sufficient time for effective supervision. English 
literature over emphasizes “the formal, detailed 
and superficial at the cost of things of real 
Valu There appears to be no understanding 
iong the teachers of ancient language “as to 
entials in matter and method appropriate 
rent stages of the work.” Only a few of 
ern language teachers “show more than 
cre teaching ability.” That “only about 


3 I the teachers of mathematics in the 
sulla 


schools have pursued in any edu 
‘atl mal iy ; s . 
faulonal institution any other courses in mathe 
matics t} 


in those that are taught in the high 
schoo] 1S a significant and vital weakness.” 
History is well taught. Science courses usu 
ally have superior teachers and ample equip 
ment Commercial education, however, lacks 


central direction and supervision. 
s Industrial Education. 
Many of the recommendations of a revent voca- 


“onal survey by the State Education Department 
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have been adopted. There has been a steady 
growth in number of schools, number of pupils 
and amount of money expended, for uay and 
evening vocational instruction. Prevocational 
education has been rapidly extended. Buffalo 
“has been one of the foremost cities in the State 
to take up vocational instruction,” and now has 
“one of the finest technical high schools in the 
country.” 

“There has been marked progress in Buffalo 
in special lines of work designed to protect the 
welfare of the child and to extend existing school 
facilities to employed adults and yuung people 
in order that they may receive further training.” 
This extension work includes vacation schools, 
evening schools, classes for defectives, proba- 
tion classes and open air classes. 


Mandatory Statutes. 

The compulsory education law is well admin- 
istered in the courts, but incorrect keeping of 
school registers and failure of the school census 
bureau to perform its work have made it diffi 
cult to get accurate information about many 
children. “There is no systematic and even ap 
proximately complete enforcement of tne vacci 
nation law.” The departments of education and 
of health co-operate in the work of medical in 
spection, which is “well organized and efficiently 
and economically administered.” 


The Remedy. 

In accord with Superintendent Emerson’s re 
quest, the examination has dealt chiefly with 
the defects, rather than with the praiseworthy 
elements in the school system of Buffalo. The 
report, however, mentions many progressive fea 
tures of the system. 

The gist of the State Education Department's 
conclusions are: “If the vital defects in the or 
ganization and administration of tne public 
school system of Buffalo, which are responsible 
for the inefficiency existing in the work of the 
schools, are to be eliminated and such schools 
are to be organized and administered for the sole 
purpose of rendering the greatest possible ser 
vice to the children and therefore to the people 
of that city, the legal foundation upon which 
the school system is operated and maintained 
must be wholly reconstructed. The officers of 
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Grover Cleveland School, St. Louis 


Bryan Hill School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Horace Mann School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Milwaukee 
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the educational system, who are generally re 
garded by the public as responsible for the re 
sults achieved by the schools, must be given 


powers and authority commensurate with their 
responsibilities.” 


MR. MILLER TO DAYTON. 

Frank W. Miller, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Ohio, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the city schools at Dayton. Mr. 
Miller entered upon his new duties on February 
16. 

Mr. Miller is a native of the Buckeye State. 
He was born in January, 1866, in Montgomery 
County. His early education was received in the 
little country school of his district and in the 
public graded and high schools of Dayton. 

After graduation from the teacher-training 
course at Lebanon, he taught in the country 
schools. Later he attended Dartmouth College, 
receiving degrees in 1893 and 1896. He also 
attended Cornell University where he devoted his 
attention to electrical engineering. 

In 1893, having graduated from Dartmouth, 
he entered Steele High School, Dayton, as an in 
structor. From this time until his election as 
state superintendent of schools, he was connected 
either with Steele or Stivers High School. 

In 1903 he made a trip to Europe where he 
spent some time in special study. In July, 1911, 
he assumed the office of state superintendent 
which he held at the time of his election to the 
Dayton superintendency. 


A series of prize contests in athletics will be 
held in the spring at Marshfield, Ore. The con- 
tests were arranged by Supt. F. A. Tiedgen and 
Director F. L. Grannis of the Physical Education 
Department, and seek to develop a well-rounded 
physical growth. 

Four groups of contests are provided, namely, 
indoor events, outdoor field meet, swimming and 
button tests. In the swimming tests, the two 
highest will receive engraved gold and silver but- 
tons. The button tests constitute a contest for 
physical proficiency. Silver and bronze buttons 
will be awarded to the two having the highest 
points in chinning, standing broad jump and 
running. 
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THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 
(Concluded from Page 55) 
crous increase in appropriations for the Bureau, 
in order that it may be able to respond to the 
multiplied demands thruout the nation for its 
services. 

6. We reaffirm our belief that a small board 
of education is the most efficient instrument for 
the administration of the affairs of public schools. 

7. We reaffirm our belief in the value of a 
Bureau of Research in connection with the Super- 
intendent’s office. We also commend the properly 
conducted, sympathetic, and constructive school 
survey as an aid in the solution of school prob- 
lems. We look forward, however, to the time 
when every school system will be so equipped 
in its own regular official and teaching staff as 
to conduct a continuous survey from within. 

8. We affirm that the overcrowding of the ele- 
mentary schools is a most serious defect, requir- 
ing, as it does, the individual teacher to be re- 
sponsible for the instruction and the discipline 
of too many pupils. We believe that it is the 
part of educational economy to provide as speed 
ily as possible for the abolition of this practice. 

9. In view of the progress that has been made 
in raising the standards of preparation ror teach 
ing, it is recommended that School Boards and 
Superintendents thruout the country adopt, as 
soon as possible, for their guidance in the selec 
tion of elementary and secondary teachers and 
supervisors, the highest standards now in force 
in our more progressive states. 

10. In order to secure more efficient teaching 
we reaffirm our belief in the necessity of helpful, 
sympathetic, and constructive supervision of 


schools, both city and country. 

11. We reaffirm our belief in the importance 
of encouraging all agencies designed to promote 
the physical well-being of children. We note 
with satisfaction the increase in the co-operation 


between health an’ school authorities 

We strongly favcr physical training that will 
develop mind and chiraciter as well as body, but 
we are emphatically opposed to the introduction 
of compulsory military training into the high 
schools of the country before mature considera- 
tion of the educational questions involved therein. 
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QUICK ortéry EXIT 


the will of the operator. 


The cut above shows 
normal appearance of 
signal station, and the 
cut below shows method 
of operating same to 
give a fire drill signal 
without calling the fire 
department. 


1104 UNION TRUST BLDC 
BALTIMORE 


We suggest the appointment by the incoming 
President of the Department, of a committee of 
nine to study and to report upon the proper place 
for and purpose of military education of Ameri- 
can youth, and in case it is appointed we rec- 
ommend that the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Education Association be requested to pro- 
vide for the necessary expenses of this com- 
mittee. 

12. The country child is entitled to as good a 
school as the city child. He should have a pro- 
fessionally trained teacher, who is paid an ade- 
quate salary. The rural schools should have good 
supervision. We believe the county superintend- 
ent of schools, as well as the city superintendent, 
should be chosen solely on account of academic 
and professional qualifications, executive ability 
and good character. We are convinced that his 
selection should be determined by some method 
other than that of popular election, which is usu- 
ally influenced by considerations other than edu- 
cational. We further recommend the consolida- 
tion of rural schools wherever practicable. 


The Exhibits. 

The commercial exhibits which were housed in 
rather crowded quarters on the top floors of the 
Hotels Tuller and Pontchartrain, proved to be 
rather interesting and exceedingly instructive. 
The firms who presented teaching materials, fur- 
niture and apparatus, seemed rather to appreci 
ate that it is a function of supervision and ad- 
riinistration to supply the best and newest de- 
vices for the conduct of the schools. That the 
superintendents and other school peuple whwu 
were present, appreciated the distinctly instruc- 
tive character of the exhibits was evidenced by 
the fact that hundreds of men and women spent 
hours in the exhibits. They were, in a large num- 
ber, officials who are preparing for the erection 
of new buildings or for the introduction of new 
equipments, etc. The exhibits have come to be 
an indispensable part of the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Lynn, Mass. Classes in Spanish have been 
opened in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
under the direction of Dr. James H. Worman, 
Director of the Spanish Department of the Uni- 
versity Extension Department. 








IN CASE OF FIRE 


is accomplished with certainty when uniform and distinctive signals are 
used in connection with the SCHOOL FIRE DRILL. The ‘*FASCO”’ Com- 
bined Local and Auxiliary Fire Alarm System provides uniform and distinctive 
signals, with or without connection to the Municipal Fire Department, at 


This is the only system operated in a DOUBLE 
PROTECTED CIRCUIT which insures absolute 


RELIABILITY AND 
CERTAINTY OF 
OPERATION. 
Designed to meet school 
requirements. Over three 
hundred systems in suc- 


cessful use for more than 
seven years. 


THE SYSTEM WHICH 
HAS BEEN TRIED 
OUT AND IS KNOWN 
TO BE RIGHT. 





The cut above shows glass 
being broken to give ac- 
cess to the lever operating 
combined drill and fire 
department signals, and 
the cut below shows this 
lever being pulled. 


Approved by the 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


Send for ““FASCO” Bulletin giving detailed information. 


FIRE ALARM SIGNAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. A naturalization school for 
foreigners has been opened in School No. 6. Eng- 
lish and preparation for naturalization are 
offered. 

Houghton, Mich. An evening school has been 
opened, with six classes in charge of two 
teachers. 

Providence, R. I. Citizenship classes for for- 
eigners have been opened. 

Blaine, Wash. Evening classes have been 
formed in the high school. Courses in foreign- 
ers’ English, history and civics, common school 
subjects, commercial subjects, home economics 
and mechanical arts. 

Nashua, N. H. An evening school nas been 
opened in the high school. The average attend- 
ance is estimated at about two hundred. 

Pasadena, Cal. Repairing and remodeling of 
automobiles has been undertaken by the pupils 
of the evening school. A part of the high school 
foundry has been turned over to the students. 

Putnam, Conn. An evening school has been 
opened. One hundred and forty students have 
enrolled. 

Pueblo, Colo. An evening school for foreign- 
born persons has been opened. 

Burlington, Vt. A free evening school has been 
opened. 

Portland, Ore. An evening school has been 
opened in the Jefferson High School with an at 
tendance of about eight hundred students. Span- 
ish, German, Latin, English, French, mathe 
matics, science, domestic science and art, and 4 
variety of academic and industrial subjects are 
offered. 

Hartford City, Ind. An evening vocational 
school has been opened with an attendance of 
more than 150 students. 

Gloucester, Mass. An evening school has beet 
opened in the high school. Five hundred and 
twenty-five students have enrolled. 

Zanesville, O. An evening school for foreign 
ers has been opened in the Grant School. 

South Framingham, Mass. An evenmg school 
has been opened in the high school with a large 
attendance. 

Wheeling, W. Va. The evening schools provide 
a course adapted to the needs of men who work 
in the steel mills, foundries, etc. 
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DON’T PUT TIT OFF—WRITE TODAY 


The best things in life do not go to those who continually “put it off.’ The 
prize positions, the biggest profits, the best contracts, the best sales, go to the 
people who, when they see an opportunity, start the fight early and keep at it 
every day until they meet their reward in success. Write us today if you 
want the best ideas in sanitary appliances. “Don’t put it off.” 


**Ventilation Insures Sanitation’’ 








Plate B-22—**Ebinger”’ Ventilated Range Closet. Simplicity of operation makes these 
closets the ideal for schoolhouse toilet room. 





‘“*Ebco”’ Drinking Fountains C-62. 
Especially suited for your school rest 
room or corridor. 





Plate A-3—Urinal. Massive design, thoroughly B-24— Seat Action Closet Combination. 
entilated and automatically flushed. Not only rhe last word in closet design. The ideal for 
but a fixture to be proud of. school, office or public building. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MEG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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It does not require 
two persons to raise 
this table nor does it 
come down with a 
crash when lowered. 


Sheldon 
Equipment 


is scientifically de- 
signed and constructed 
in a workmanlike man- 
ner. Drawing tables 
and work benches are 
described in catalcg 
No. 14 of Industrial 
School Appliances. 


Catalog No. 15 shows 
Domestic Science and 
Laboratory Tables. 


Sent on request. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
DURING 25 YEARS 


(Continued from Page 17) 

ical industries were foreign-born. These figures 
are particularly significant in view of the fact 
that at present about five per cent of the total 
population of Massachusetts is engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits 

In 1906, after thoro investigation, Massachusetts 
embarked on a policy of industrial education aim- 
ing to give, in addition to opportunities for gen- 
eral education previously provided, specific train- 
ing for a variety of employments. The wisdom and 
success of this policy is undoubted, and while 
much remains to be done, much has also been 
accomplished, as the following statistical exhibit 
for 1914 clearly shows: 


Number Number 

Type of School Enrolled of Schools 
oe a’ A Keieasisse eee 12 
Gee EIS TIRES icc ceccccsccce 997 3 
Girls’ Day Homemaking...... 668 6 
Men’s Evening Trade Exten 

sion Rt abisek cuseetes we 3793 16 
Women's Evening Trade Ex- 

tension PE eee 172 1 
Women’s Evening Homemak- 

ee bus ‘ . 5740 19 
Agricultural Departments ... 185 9 
County Agricultural . Tor 177 2 
Teachers’ Training ..... Te vende 5 
Continuation ....... ‘ 2020 1 

Total number enrolled 15,575 


Number of towns and cities, in which some form 
of vocational education is maintained, and 
which are centers for adjacent communities..47 


Maintenance 
Expense 
Net maintenance of all types except agri 
cultural 
State’s share 


$428,695 


ECCT CLE ee 214,347 
Net maintenance, agricultural 10,177 
State’s share ja sie8 s2 6,171 
Total ‘maintenance a 438,872 
Reimbursement, county schools, 23,570 

Within five year a variety of important legis 
lation has been enacted affecting the welfare of 
both teachers and pupils A teachers’ pension 


system has been established, a tenure law enacted, 
and by a system of State aid for tuition and trans 
portation, high chool privileges have been ex- 
tended for the benefit of children living in remote 
districts of Massachusetts 


mum limit. 
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MICHIGAN: Fred L. Keeler, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

A survey of the last quarter of a century re- 
veals a period of decided progress in affairs per- 
taining to public education in Michigan. While 
a gradual development may be noted in all de- 
partments of educational work, the most radical 
changes have been effected thru progressive schoo] 
legislaticn. 

Notable among the laws that have been most 
effectual in the evolution of educational affairs in 
Michigan during the period named are: The com- 
pulsory attendance law, the increased number of 
months in the school year, the Act providing for 
the payment by the district of tuition to high 
schools, the establishment of county normal train- 
ing classes, the building law, and the provision 
requiring professional training for all applicants 
for teachers’ certificates. 

The marked defects and inconsistencies of the 
compulsory attendance law of 25 years ago made 
its enforcement impracticable. Today Michigan 
boys and girls between the ages of seven and six- 
teen are in continuous and consecutive attendance 
in the public schools for the school year. 


Districts not maintaining a high school 


are 
required by law to pay the tuition to any high 
school of any pupil who has finished the studies 


of the first eight grades. Last year the tuition 
of more than twenty thousand pupils was paid by 
districts to high schools. In a majority 
these pupils would otherwise have been 
of a high school education. 

Along no line does a record or work evidence 
greater development and growth than in matters 
pertaining to rural schools. Attention has been 
focused especially on the improvement of rural 
education. One of the most important factors in 
this improvement is the trained teacher. In the 
training of rural teachers, Michigan has made 
substantial progress. In 1903 the Act was passed 
which provided for county normal training classes. 
Forty-nine such classes are now in operation. 
Five thousand nine Lundred and twenty-five 
teachers have been graduated from these classes 
During the past six years an average of six hun 
dred thirty teachers have been trained each year 
in these county normals for the rural schools 
Twenty-five years ago but three per cent of the 
legally qualified teachers in Michigan held norma] 
school certificates 
cent of the rural teachers of the state have had 
some normal training; more than forty per cent 
have had at least one year of professional train- 
ing 


of cases 
deprived 


Your State Laws Compel You 


to safeguard all power driven machines to the maxi- 
‘“OLIVER” tools comply with these 
laws to the last letter. 


The No. 35 Oliver Band Saw here shown is a good 
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OLIVER MACHINERY CoO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, 


Today more than sixty per 























example of a machine 
properly guarded. This 
is only one of our vast 
line of 


“Quality” Tools 


Write us for information 
covering your require- 
ments for your 


Manual Training 
Department 


Our Latest General 
Catalog No. 18, entitled: 
‘‘Wood Working Machin- 
ery of Quality”’ is ready 
for you. Send for your 
copy NOW. 


MICHIGAN 


The law making professional training a required 
qualification for the certification of inexperienced 
teachers is a great step in the solution of the 
problem of a trained teaching force. 

Of far reaching importance to the schools of 
Michigan is the law providing that the plans for 
all school buildings to be erected must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The same law provides for 
the condemnation of buildings found on inspection 
to be unsafe. 


The Michigan Standard School plan has been a 
great impetus in the improvement of physical 
conditions of rural schools. Two hundred fifty 
scnools have met the requirements and have been 
awarded Standard School plates in the last two 
years. 

Worthy of note is the development of agricul- 
tural education and of industrial or vocational 
training. Agriculture is a required subject in all 
rural scnool districts of the state; sixty per cent 
of the cities include manual training and domestic 
science in their courses of study. Night schools 
are in operation for the eradication of illiteracy. 
Cities have organized special classes for the teach- 
ing and care of abnormal children and for both 
physical and mental defectives. Better physical 
conditions of schools, saner courses of study, @ 
better trained teaching force, a school system 
considered from the standpoint of the individual 
child—these are features of the public schools of 
Michigan today. 


The public school system of Michigan is her 
greatest institution. The aim is to provide for 
the half a million boys and girls enrolled in the 
schools such conditions as constitute realities in 
education and will lay the foundation for useful 
citizenship. 


MINNESOTA: C. G. Schulz, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

I should mention the following as some of the 
most important educational improvements made 
in Minnesota during the last 25 years: 

Be Improvement in school buildings and equip- 
ment There has been a very decided improve- 
ment in the construction and equipment of school- 
houses. All plans for new buildings must now be 
approved by the State Department of Education 
thru the Commissioner of School Buildings, before 
contracts can be made. This has resulted in @ 
careful scrutiny of schoolhouse plans and has re- 
sulted in the erection of school buildings better 
adapted in every detail to the needs of the com- 
munity. 
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Constant Demand 


for Wolff Fixtures in almost all of the 
schools in the country today. And this 
demand is always growing. 


With approximately 21,000,000 school 


children spending one-third their time 
in the school building it is necessary that the sani- 
tary as well as the atmospheric conditions be the 
Not only in the schoolroom but 


in the 


WOLFF FIXTURES 


installed in your toilet room are the best guarantee for sanitary conditions. 


There is a constant growth in the school field, and our facilities for taking care of the 
demand for new fixtures increases proportionately. 


Every order receives our prompt attention. 
toilet room this spring — write today. 


THE L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 


Branches 
TRENTON 
OMAHA 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 


2 Higher qualifications for teachers. All teach- 
ers must now have a minimum amount of pro- 
fessional training before they can qualify for 
certificates. All elementary teachers in graded 
schools must be graduates from the advanced 
course of state normal schools. All high school 
teachers and teachers of Home Economics and 
Agriculture must hold a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college. The work must include 
professional training with practice teaching as a 
part of such training. 

3. Consolidation of rural schools. This move- 
ment has gone forward in a very satisfactory and 
substantial manner. The farming communities 
are gradually awakening to a realization of the 
importance of good schools, and that the con- 
solidation of rural districts makes it possible for 
country communities to have schools as well 
adapted to meet their needs as our best city 
schools are to meet the needs of urban commun- 
ities The cost of transportation is met by 
special state grant. 

4 Industrial training has been firmly estab- 
lished in all high and graded schools, aided by 
the stimulus of a liberal state grant to schools 
maintaining industrial departments with properly 
qualified teachers, and with proper equipment 
MONTANA: H. A. Davee, State Superintend- 

ent of Public Instruction. 

One of the most important educational improve- 
ments made in Montana during the past 25 years 
has been the establishment of the state educa- 
tional institutions and the centralization of their 
administrative functions 

The law that created these institutions located 
the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at 
Bozeman, the State Normal School at Dillon, the 


ee 


School of Mines at Butte, and the University of 
Montana at Missoula Local jealousy, small 
classe duplication of courses and excessive cost 
for t imourt of work done followed year after 
far until the people of the state finally became 
weary of the wrangle 

some favored physical consolidation, while 
others felt that the amount of money already spent 
was too great to abandon any or all of the old 
sites " f 


feeling finally resulted in a new law, 
Which provided that all four of these institutions 


sho be known as the University of Montana, 
the and supervision of which is vested in 
t! board of education, composed of the 
ec the attorney general, the superintendent 


truction, and eight other members ap- 
the governor. In addition to its other 
law gave the board the right to ap- 


Vou KX 


point a chancellor In October, 1915, it selected 
Dr. Edward C. Elliott. head of the Department of 
Education of the University of Wisconsin, for this 
important position 

Dr. Elliott came to Montana and took up the 
work February 1, 1916, and his plan is to put the 
work of the University of Montana on a basis that 
will mean the most to the greatest possible num- 
ber of the young men and women of the state. 
He was the unanimous choice of the board, which 
gave him a three years’ contract and agreed that 
the initiative for all nominations for the appoint- 
ment, and recommendations for the compensation, 
promotion, transfer or dismissal of the members 
of the instructional staff and other employees of 
any of the institutions comprising the University 
of Montana shall rest with said Chancellor. He 
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THE FIRE FIEND 


A PROPHETIC CARTOON 


[he Collinwood Fire occurred less thanffsix months after 
the above cartoon appeared 


If you are planning new fixtures for your 
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has the endorsement of every local board and of 
every local faculty In resolutions, duly passed, 
every member of the Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation promises him assistance, co-operation 
and encouragement. Montana, the Treasure State, 
with its wealth, its size and its undeveloped re- 
sources, furnishes an opportunity for constructive 
educational work that he can and will use in such 
a way that other states, having competing educa- 
tional institutions, will see it to their advantage 
to follow. 

Another thing of which Montana schools and 
Montana schoolmen can be justly proud is the fact 
that it has not squandered the resources from 
which its permanent school fund is derived. 

Besides the money raised by local and county 
taxation, the constitution of Montana provides 
that all funds coming from the sale of school 
lands and a number of other minor sources shall 
forever remain inviolate, guaranteed by the State 
against loss or diversion, to be invested, so far as 
possible in public securities within the State It 
also provides that the interest on all invested 
school funds of the State, and all rents accruing 
from the leasing of any school lands, shall be 
apportioned to the several school districts of the 
State in proportion to the number of children and 
youths between the ages of six and twenty-one 
years, with the exception of those districts that 
fail to maintain three months of school each year 

The first annual distribution of these funds was 
made in 1897 and amounted to thirty-eight cents 
per census child Since that time the fund has 
grown by leaps and bounds. November 30, 1915, 
the permanent fund amounted to $13,053,140.50, 
while the sum of $290,321.63 was received from 
leases for the year 1915, there still being 4,397,605 
acres of unsold land and over 2,000,000,000 feet of 
timber valued at $6,000,000. February 1, 1916, 
each school district of Montana was apportioned 
$5.25 for every census child enumerated as its 
share of the income of this vast endowment fund 
The constitution provides that none of the unsold 
land can be put on the market at less than $10.00 
per acre and, as much of it is already appraised 
at more than this figure, the amount of money per 
census child will remain large enough to supple- 
ment the local and county funds in a most sub 
stantial way 

In regard to the elementary schools, conserva- 
tion, consolidation and standardization have done 
much to make the work in Montana more effective 

By conservation large areas have resisted the 
temptation to divide and subdivide until there is 
neither money nor pupils enough to maintain a 
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removing all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. Original 20th 
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school that is worth while. One of these districts 
in Montana, comprising over 400 square miles of 
land, hires a superintendent, who supervises the 
work of the entire district, maintains high school 
work at five different places and holds a celebra- 
tion the last day of school that is attended by five 
trustees, twenty-five to thirty teachers, and from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand pupils and 
patrons, all residents of the district. Another 
large district has the elementary schools scattered 
over the territory within easy transportation dis- 
tance of the pupils and provides two large auto 
trucks to bring the secondary pupils of the en- 
tire district to a central high school that is now 
doing four years of accredited work. 


In those places where the people have not pre- 
served their territory intact, consolidation and 
transportation are now being used to make 
amends for the lack of foresight on the part of 
their fathers. Five years ago Montana had but 
one consolidated school. Today consolidation and 
transportation methods are being employed with 
marked success in every part of the state. In one 
town the consolidation of the public school was 
soon followed by the federation of the churches 
and the closing of the saloons. In other parts 
of the state where consolidation has been effected 
fine new buildings and community halls have 
taken the place of old schoolhouses, and special 
teachers, graded classes, practical courses, high 
school work, savings banks, home credit, and 
school gardens have supplanted the old program, 
where one teacher was compelled to teach from 
twenty-five to forty classes per day. 

However, there are many places in Montana 
where transportation is not desirable or possible. 
In such places the people are encouraged to do 
the best they can with what they have and to 
make their one and two-room schools the very 


best of their kind. To encourage them in this work, 
a score sheet has been provided and when the 
school has been recommended by the county super- 
intendent and has met the requirements of the 
Department f Public Instruction, it is awarded 
a nameplate ring the words “Standard School.” 
Over two hundred schools are wearing this badge 
of honor and , y others are clearing the 


grounds, paintin; buildings, providing the 
equipment and doing work that will soon givs 
to them the same distinction 


NEBRASKA: A. O. Thomas, State Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction. 


There has been a gradual development in our 
schools. Modernizing the course of study, build- 
ings and equipment, establishing normal training 


300-328 Avery St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


in high schools under state aid and agriculture 
in certain high schools which qualify under the 
laws and rules, seem to be the chief points of de- 
velopment in the past twenty-five years. of 
course our state has grown wonderfully in popu- 
lation and in wealth. 

During the last year an entire change in the 
policy of the administration of the schools of the 
state was inaugurated. There seethed to be a 
great need for better educational facilities in the 
country districts. High school subjects in coun- 
try schools have been discouraged by educators 
thruout the country for many years. I can hardly 
understand how such a notion should spring up 
As good schools or better can be established and 
maintained in the open country as in the towns 
and cities. There are less distracting elements to 
enter into school work. Within the last year the 
state of Nebraska has either increased the course 
of study two years in village schools, or has es- 
tablished two years of high school work in about 
350 schools in the state. This, of course, includes 
a number of consolidations which have takcn 
place. We feel this is the most important move- 
ment in Nebraska schools for a quarter of a 
century. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: H. C. Morrison, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The period of 25 years past carries us back sub- 
stantially to the beginning of the school year 
1890-91. 

Just prior to the beginning of this period the 
district system had been abolished in 1885 and a 
universal free textbook act passed in 1889. These 
movements which were of far reaching importance 
cannot, therefore, be included within the period. 
The advances within the period of 25 years I 
enumerate in the paragraphs which follow. 


I. The extension of professional supervision of 
schools. In the school year 1890-91 about 20 per 
cent of the school children of the state were at- 
tending schools under the oversight of profes- 
sional superintendents. These were all in the 
cities. In 1899 a permissive act was passed by the 
legislature authorizing the union of towns for 
the purpose of employing the services of a cer- 
tified superintendent of schools who should de- 
vote his entire time to the work. Under the pro- 
vision of this act the percentage of pupils at- 
tending school under the charge of professional 


superintendents has increased until at the present 
time over 81 per cent of all children are in such 
chools and there is every prospect that the next 


session of the legislature will make the plan uni- 
versal thruout the state. 
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II. The acceptance of the principle that all 
teachers should be professionally trained in nor- 
mal schools requiring for admission completion 
of a standard four-year secondary course and 
themselves devoted exclusively to professional in- 
struction and practical training. The first state 
normal school was established in 1870. The early 
part of the period under consideration marks the 
beginning of the general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that teachers should be trained. This slow 
growth took place until the year 1909 when the 
second state normal school was established as a 
part of a comprehensive plan which involves the 
establishment of two more such schools within 
the next few years and the eventual passage of 
an act permitting no inexperienced teachers to 
enter service except thru the normal schools. 
Somewhat in excess of 40 per cent of all persons 
teaching in the ‘elementary schools of the state 
have had professional training of the type de- 
scribed, to-wit: Two years of a strictly profes- 
sional training school course in addition to grad- 
uation from ae standard four-year secondary 
school. This does not include college graduates, 
graduates of city training schools, or others. In 
the last six years, the percentage of trained 
teachers in strictly rural schools has more than 
doubled. 

III. The development of secondary schools. In 
1901 a law was enacted providing for a high 
school education at public expense for every child 
in the state and high schools were made subject 
to certification as such by the state education 
office. During the last ten years particularly, the 
percentage of children attending high school has 
very greatly increased—more than doubled—and 
the high school programs have been expanded so 
as to recognize the practical arts as well as the 
liberal arts. For the current year there are 76 
first class secondary schools on the accredited 
list. Of these, 60 have four-year approved courses 
in one or more of the practical arts branches— 
commerce, agriculture, domestic arts, mechanic 
arts. Thirty-eight have four-year courses in com- 
merce; twenty-four have four-year courses in 
agriculture; forty-seven have four-year courses 
in domestic arts; and eight have four-year courses 
in mechanic arts. 

The effect of this development in the secondary 
school has been most marked upon the popular 
estimation of education. At the rate at present 
being maintained of every 100 pupils entering 
Grade I, 92 complete Grade VIII. Seventy-six en- 
ter a secondary school. Thirty-eight graduate 
from a secondary school. Eleven enter some in- 
stitution higher than secondary. Seven go to 
accredited colleges. 
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not as they should be. 
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In no way less inferior in importance to the 
above is a closely related improvement in child 


welfare conditions. Provision is made for a divi 
sion of child labor and attendance in the state 
education office for which three competent in 
spectors are furnished and the Department is 
empowered to enforce all laws relating to the at- 
tendance of children at school thruout the state, 
having concurrent and supervisory jurisdiction 
over all local school authorities. There is on the 
statute books a very thorogoing child labor act 
the administration of which is controlled entirely 
by the state education office. Children are not al- 
lowed to be employed in any of the numerous in 
dustries at any time under the age of 14. They 
cannot be employed under the age of 16 unless 
they have completed the course of study pre- 
scribed for the first eight grades. 


NEW JERSEY: C. N. Kendall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

You ask me to give my opinion as to the two or 
three most important educational improvements 
made in New Jersey during the past 25 years I 
answer as follows: 

(1) The abolition of the district unit and the 
substitution of the township or municipal unit 
thers for. 

(2) The decision that under the Constitution of 
the State every pupil of high school age in the 
State is entitled to free instruction in the high 
chools, including the payment of transportation 
and tuition 

(3) The certification on the part of the State 
Of all teachers, including high school, vocational 
1nd Manual training teachers. 

) The reorganization of the Department of 
Public Instruction by means of which increased 


pOWers are given to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. subject to the approval of the State Board 
of Education In this statute provision is made 
for the appointment of four assistant commission- 
ers of ¢ 


lucation: one to act as supervisor of sec- 
lucation; one as supervisor of elementary 
education, one as supervisor of industrial educa 
tion including agriculture and one to hear all 
versies and disputes which may arise under 

01 Law or the Rules and Regulations of 
the State Board of Education or of the Commis 
of Education. 


NEW MEXICO: A.N. White, State Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction. 
Alt the New Mexico territorial 


ondary 


ontre 


the Sr} 


lesislature 
m time to time, enacted certain school 
ation which was intended to secure some 
vvement in the public schools, it was not 
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laden dust is distributed with the air that is taken into 
the lungs of the growing children certainly conditions are 
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until the legislative session of 1891 that what 
may be called a comprehensive public school sys 
tem was inaugurated. February twelfth, this 
year, New Mexico celebrates the 25th anniversary 
of her real educational history, as on that day, 
1891, the territorial legislature passed a bill en 
titled “Establishing Common Schools in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico and Creating the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction.” There 
fore, it will be noted that the School Board Jour 
nal and New Mexico’s school system are about the 
same age. Both have seen remarkable progress 
during the past 25 pears in matters educational 

In 1891, New Mexico had only 552 teachers and 
these were teaching principally in the larger 
towns and cities. Today New Mexico has 2,105 
teachers, a large per cent being professionally 
trained. Expenditures for school purposes prior 
to the last mentioned date were meagre, whereas 
New Mexico expended for the school year 1914-15, 
a total of $1,564,264 in the maintenance of her 
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public elementary schools. The value of public 
school property in the Territory when the new 
era in educational history began 25 years ago was 
exceedingly small. Today New Mexico’s public 
school property and that of her state institutions 
is valued at almost three million dollars, and the 
property of her private and Indian schools totals 
almost an additional million. 

Since statehood, January, 1912, the minimum 
school term for rural schools has been increased 
from three to seven months and a minimum term 
for all schools of four or more rooms fixed at 
nine months. More than $100,000 has been granted 
by the state to rural districts in need of better 
school buildings and eguipment. More efficient 
teachers, better salaries, statewide teaching of 
industrial subjects, longer schwol terms, better 
school facilities, and an enthusiastic, earnest 


school spirit mark the recent educational progress 
of New Mexico. 


NORTH DAKOTA: E. J. Taylor, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

North Dakota became a state in November, 1889, 
and at that time the school system was wholly 
undeveloped, With the exception of the State Uni- 
versity there were no higher educational insti 
tutions and the high schools were just beginning 
to be recognized 

Since the date of admission uf the state thers 
has been wonderful development along all lMnes 
The educational interests have kept pace with 
ther lines. It is quite difficult to state just what 
have been the most important improvements edu 
ationally, since 1889, as the entire system 
been developed since that time 

Our higher educational institutions embrace the 
State University, State Agricultural College, State 
Normal Schools at Mayville, Minot and Valley 
‘ity, State Normal Industrial School, State School 
f Science, State School of Forestry, School for 
the Deaf and School for the Blind. These insti- 
tutions offer the most up-to-date courses and are 
splendidly equipped in every way. Our higher in- 
stitutions are on a par with those found in any 
state in the union. 


nas 


North Dakota has 128 classified high schools, 
300 graded schools and 4,800 ungraded or rural 
schools. Today the rural schools are receiving a 
great deal of attention. Consolidation of country 
schools is going on rapidly and schools of this 
kind are found in every county fn the state. 

Our permanent school funds now amount to 
$25,000,000 and when all our state lands are sold 
there will be about $100,000,000 invested for the 
benefit of the schools of this state. 
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One of the most important and hopeful things 
in our state is the great interest our people now 
take in all matters pertaining to schools. There 
has been a great awakening and the signs of the 
times indicate that the next 25 years will show 
far greater progress than has been seen in the 
last 25 altho we have practically developed all we 
have educationally in that time. 


OHIO: Frank W. Miller, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

You ask for my opinion of two or three of the 
mcst important educational improvements made 
in Ohio during the past 25 years. 

I fear that I shall have to name four, and they 
have all taken place for the most part within the 
past three years. They are: 

(1) A system of supervision of schools. 

(2) The development of the consolidated school 

(3) Standardization of high schools. 

(4) A definite program for the training of 
teachers. 

Ohio had no system of supervision of rural 
schools until 1900 when townships were empow- 
ered to employ superintendents, if they so desired. 
The number of township superintendents grad- 
ually increased, but a far greater number of our 
rural schools were without any supervision what- 
ever until in 1913, when the statute was passed 
providing that the presidents of the various local 
boards in a county must elect a county board of 
education, a body which has not previously ex- 
isted, and that this county board should elect a 
county superintendent at a salary of not less than 
$1,200 per year, (the least salary actually now 
paid is $1,500 per year and the largest $3,600), and 
that this county board of education should divide 
each county into a reasonable number of districts, 
each of which must be supervised by a district 
superintendent who does not teach and who is 
elected by the presidents of the boards of educa- 
tion in his district of the county This system 
of supervision is proving thoroly efficient and de- 
serves the credit for the great improvement in 

r rural schools in every particular Space does 
not permit me to enumerate and emphasize these 
particulars 


tralization of schools was first authorized 


by itut in 1904 It advanced very gradually 
unt t the improvement in law and in senti 
ment progressed by leaps in 1912 and 1913 
Whol ties are now centralized, with modern 
central | lings maintaining first grade high 
schools i elementary schools with libraries, 


gymnasiu laboratories, play facilities, athletic 
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grounds and agricultural plots. One county has 
72 vans hauling all of its children to centralized 
schools. Many centralization projects are now in 
operation. This is the only way in which to pro- 
vide a rural community with the most helpful 
schools. 

The State University began an inspection of 
high schools in 1895, with but one inspector at 
first and afterwards with but two, so not nearly 
all of the high schools were being reached within 
a reasonable period. As the number of high 
schools multiplied only the larger ones were re- 
ceiving proper attention. In 1906 high school in- 
spection connected with the State Superintend- 
ent’s office was provided for. There were thus 
two means of inspection. In 1914 all inspection 
was placed under the direction of the State Super- 
intendent’s office, and there are now eight in- 
spectors, six of whom are connected with the 
State University and State Colleges. High schools 
are being rapidly brought up to standard condi- 
tions in equipment, course of study and teaching 
force. Twenty-five years ago high schools were 
accessible to but a small. percentage of the rural 
children. They are now easily accessible to nearly 
all of them, and no high school can continue to 
use the name unless it is well organized, well 
equipped, progressive in its policy, and stimulat- 
ing to pupils. 

There were no state normal schools in Ohio 
until 1902, altho there were some good private 
normal schools. The training of teachers is now 
taken care of by the College of Education at 
Ohio State University, the four State Normal 
Schools, and 54 county normal schools provided 
by the state. Besides this, nearly every college 
in the state has within the past three years in- 
troduced a department for the training of teach 
ers, While previous to that time only three or four 
had done so. Until 1914 there was no requirement 
by law of normal training as a prerequisite for 
teaching. The requirements are now not high, 
but will increase, until in 1921 no one can begin 
to teach who has not had a year of normal train- 
ing. 

The combined effect of all of these agencies for 
improvement, working together in ways which I 
have not space to explain, and combined with 
other factors which I cannot take room to define, 
has developed a remarkable evolution in the 
schools of Ohio, the force for which was doubtless 
generated in former years in great measure by 
the gradual improvement in the city systems, in 
work of teachers’ associations, and in the admin 
istration of state commissioners of schools 
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OKLAHOMA: E. A. Duke, Asst. State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

During the past 25 years the entire school sys- 
tem of Oklahoma has been organized The first 
opening of land to settlement by whites occurred 
in 1889, just 27 years ago The school system 
of Oklahoma was extended with each accession 
of land by opening to settlement until finally it 
culminated in being extended to Indian Territory 
with the union of Oklahoma Territory and Indian 
Territory as one state in 1907 

In the beginning Oklahoma adopted the school 
code of Nebraska with several minor changes. 
This law has formed the basis of subsequent edu- 
cational progress in this young state With the 
exception of buildings and equipment, the educa- 
tional system of this state was full grown when 
adopted. Since 1889 buildings to the number of 
6.609 and to the estimated value of $19,309,051.45 
have been provided, also equipment valued at 
$1,718,333.19. A great deal of the material prog- 
ress has been made since 1907, the date when Ok- 
lahoma was admitted to the union. 

Twenty-five years ago the living conditions and 
salaries in Oklahoma were not sufficiently attrac- 
tive to induce the best teachers to seek positions 
in the schools of the new territory. As a result, 
a great many of the teachers employed were 
poorly fitted for school work. The standard of 
requirements was necessarily lower than at pres- 
ent, few of the teachers held first grade certifi- 
cates and practically none of them had received 
training in normal schools During the past 25 
years, six normal schools for whites and one for 
colored teachers have been established About 40 
per cent of the teachers employed in the schools 
at this time are holders of first grade county cer- 
tificates or above. 

The A. & M. College and University have made 
wonderful growth since 1891. Six district agricul- 
tural schools have been established since 1907. 
There are now 105 accredited high schools in the 
state and about 500 schools in which some high 
school training is offered In line with recent 
progress, the legislature in January, 1915, pro- 
vided that the State Superintendent of Schools 
may allow certain standard high schools to offer @ 
normal training course and issue certificates to 
the graduates from these courses. In accordance 
with the provisions of this law, 40 high schools in 
the state are offering teacher training courses 
during the 1915-16 term and 486 pupils are em 
rolled in this course After this year it is esti- 


mated that at least 800 teachers will be pre pared 
in the normal training high schools each year, 
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and at least 500 will be graduated from the six 
normal schools. State Superintendent Wilson has 
worked hard to insure a supply of trained teach- 
ers sufficient to meet the demands of the schools 
and his labors are in a fair way of being crowned 
with success before his present term of office ex- 
pires in 1919 

The first legislature, 1908, provided for a sys 
tem of compulsory education, also for 
textbooks 


uniform 


Vocational work is offered in many of the 
schools of Oklahoma including all of the state 
schools The course of study has undergone 


frequent changes until now the schools are meet 
ing the requirements of life more nearly than ever 
before 

In 1911 the legislature provided for a State 
3oard of Education to have control of all state 
educational and eleemosynary institutions, except- 
ing the agricultural college and the district agri 
cultural schools, these latter being controlled by 
the State Board of Agriculture. Prior to the time 
the State Board was organized the several state 
institutions were controlled by several separate 
boards. Under the new plan it has been possible 
to correlate the work done in the several insti 
tutions, eliminate duplications, and improve con- 
ditions generally. Strictly speaking the entire 
System of public education, as we know it, has 
srown up or developed in Oklahoma during the 
past 


25 years 


OREGON: J. A. Churchill, State Superintend- 


ent of Public Instruction. 


AWenty-five years ago the county superintend 


ent of Linn County in his annual report to the 

state Superintendent said: “I have arranged a 

tem of grade work for the public schools. We 

“ 1ve no less than 40 pupils who will gradu 

ef! the eighth grade of the public schools 

ir.” Ther was no State Course of Study 

n< ther county reported a county system of 

grading There were in the State only four high 

nm uniform course of study and no well 
atid Lem of promotion, 

Today the State Superintendent publishes a 
cae i of tudy for the elementary schools, one 
, re chools, a course in agriculture and 
course in Bible Study. Districts of 


iss may formulate their own courses 
as a rule, these are based on State 

fhe State Superintendent holds a con 
the county superintendents twice each 
ha frequent conferences of the city 
ents of the State. As a result of this 
t administrative work, 


in Lhe 


more 


pupils are held in the grades and the growth of 
the high schools has been phenomenal. The rec- 
ords show that there has been an increase of 700 
per cent during the past 25 years in the number 
of children completing the eighth grade, and 
whereas, there were only four high schools in 
the State at that time, there are now 167 standard, 
four-year high schools, a large number of smalle} 
high schools offering one and two years of work; 
and there are now enrolled in the high schools of 
Oregon more than 20,000 pupils 

Our last legislature passed a law which makes 
it possible for every child in the State to receive 
a high school education Any child living in a 
district not maintaining a high school may attend 
school wherever there is a high school most con 
veniently situated for him. The county in which 
his residence district is located pays the tuition 
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This is of especial value where the child has rela 
tives living in some good high schoo] district in 
another county. The child may live with his rela- 
tives and attend high school without cost to him 

In brief, each county in the State is undertak- 
ing to give its children the advantages of a four 
year high school, All districts maintaining stand 
ard high schools are exempt from the tax which is 
levied only on the property in the districts not 
maintaining high schools 

Back of this has been a great development in 
the elementary schools Standards have been es 
tablished for the rural schools as well as for the 
best high schools. The standard for the rural 
school is fixed by the State Superintendent, and 
it is left to the people of each rural district thru 
the right of local tax to make their school stand 
ard. The desire to emulate and to have a school 
“as good as the next district” has made the rural 
schools effective by improving their physical con 
litions, including grounds, buildings, equipment, 
organization for teaching purposes, and efficiency 
ff teacher The standardization of rural schools 
has furnished a concrete work for the administra 
tive departments. Thousands of dollars have been 
‘pent for equipment, better buildings, and play- 
grounds; and the interest aroused thru community 
meetings held for the purpose of making these 
improvements has developed a desire among the 
people to have teachers especially trained for 
rural work. 

One other great educational improvement has 
been in the requirements for teachers Twenty- 
five years ago each county superintendent con- 
ducted an examination, making as many standards 
as there were counties. After receiving the high 
est county certificate, a teacher by passing an 
examination before the State Department in eight 
subjects could secure a certificate entitling him 
to teach in any school in the State 

Today in order to teach in a four-year high 
school, one must be a graduate of a standard 
college or university, and must have completed at 
least fifteen semester hours in the Department of 
Education in the College or University. Only the 
graduates of standard normal schools may receive 
a certificate without examination authorizing 
them to teach in the elementary schools 

The examinations are conducted by a State 
Board of Examiners, appointed by the State Super 
intendent of Public Instruction, making only one 
standard for the State, and no one may enter the 
examination who has not been graduated from a 
four-year high school, and who has not had as a 
minimum requirement, training equal! to that of 
an Elementary Teachers’ Training Course 
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PENNSYLVANIA: Nathan C. Schaeffer, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

A quarter of a century devoted to school ad- 

ministration has borne fruit in many ways. Free 

textbooks and an entire new School Code are 


among the improvements in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: J. E. Swearingen, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The principal development has lain in the 
growth of a universal sentiment in favor of pop- 
ular education. Elmentary schools, high schools, 
colleges, normal schools, and universities have 
been strengthened by this sentiment. 

The taxpayers began in 1876 by voting in favor 
of a constitutional amendment permitting a two- 
mill tax for schools. This was raised to three 
mills by the constitutional convention of 1895. 
The proceeds of this levy are today supplemented 
by voluntary local taxes in 1,464 of the 1,907 dis- 
tricts of the State, yielding $939,784.44, 23.3 per 
cent of the annual school income. 

The second great development was the move- 
ment for trained and professional teachers. Prog- 
ress in this direction has been gratifying, tho the 
end has been realized only in part. 

Within the present decade the strengthening of 
secondary schools and elementary schools has 
been especially emphasized. 

The adoption of compulsory attendahce in 1915 
was a notable accomplishment. 

Successful beginnings have been made in indus- 
trial and agricultural education. 

Tho much remains to be done, the foundation 
has been laid for a progressive and efficient citi- 
zenship 


SOUTH DAKOTA: C. H. Lugg, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

It seems to me that the three most important 
educational improvements made in South Dakota 
during the past 25 years are the development of 
the elementary course of study, the completion of 
a course of study for the high schools, and the 
passage of the law providing for the organization 
of Consolidated School Districts 
The elementary course had been started away 


back in territorial days and much had been done 
to tematize the work of the common schools, 
but ! thoro organization of that work was 
brought about at a later period 


Sever ttempts were 
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formal Hig): 


made to reduce the work 
hools to a uniform system, but a 
nool Manual was not achieved until 
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last year. In this while a systematic course of 
study is provided there is ample latitude given 
each locality to develop its high school along the 
lines that lie nearest to the life interests of the 
people of that locality. 

The Consolidated District law provided for the 
organizing of either new or old districts or parts 
of districts into a district having power to pro- 
vide graded school and high school privileges for 
the people within the district and to provide 
transportation to and from school for all pupils 


who are too far from the schoolhouse to walk the 
distance. 


TEXAS: W. F. Doughty, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

You ask that I give a summary of the chief 
educational developments in Texas during the past 
25 years. I am herein giving ycu what I regard 
as the principal events in the educational history 
of the State for the period indicated. 

1. School Supervision. In my opinion, the 
velopment of school supervision forms the 
of a most interesting study in the educational! 
history of this State. Twenty-five years ago 
there was hardly any supervision in the State 
worthy of the name. Only a few of the larger 
towns of the State employed anyone to devote 
even a portion of his time to the supervision of 
the schools. In 1893, during the administration 
of Hon. J. 8S. Carlisle, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Twenty-third Legislature 
passed a law permitting the commissioners’ courts 
to create the office of county superintendent 
Under this law the office of county superintendent 
was created in a very small per cent of the coun 
ties of the State and as a result very little prog- 
ress was made toward professional school super- 
vision. In 1905, during the administration of 
Hon. R. B. Cousins, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the law governing the creation of 
the office of county superintendent was amended 
to make the office mandatory in all counties hav 
ing a population of 3,090 or more children of 
scholastic age and permitting the establishment 
of the office in counties having less than 3,000 
children of scholastic age by process of law The 
law herein referred to is the one now in full force 
and effect in this State, and under its 
we have 125 county superintendents, 
instances possess very satisfactory qualifications 
for the work in hand At the present time there 
is a strong and growing sentiment among the 
friends of education in the State favoring a law 
making the office of county superintendent man- 


de- 
basis 


operation 
who in most 


datory in all counties of the State and placing 
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the selection of the county superintendent and the 
fixing of his salary in the hands of the county 
board of education. 


2. Growth of Public High Schools. The growth 
of public high schools in this State during the 
past twenty-five years has been little short of 
marvelous. Twenty-five years ago the public high 
schools were few in number, and those in exist- 
ence at that time were poorly organized, to say 
the most of them. At the present time one is 
justified in expecting to find a modern high school, 
well adapted to the needs of the people support- 
ing it, in every city, town, and village in the State, 
and it is not uncommon now to find good rural 
high schools in country districts. In all proba- 
bality, the University of Texas has been the most 
potent influence in the development of public high 
schools in Texas. At any rate, the University 
took the initiative in encouraging the work and 
set the standards for the public high schools. 

Within recent years the State Department of 
Education has been active in promoting and es- 
tablishing public high schools under authority 
conferred by the Thirty-third Legislature and 
strengthened by the Thirty-fourth Legislature. 
There are now in successful operation in Texas 
approximately 1,000 public high schools subject 
to classification by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. In 1911, during the administration of Hon. 
F. M. Bralley, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the Thirty-second Legislature enacted 
a law which created the county board of educa- 
tion empowered with authority to establish rural 
high schools where practicable Where the people 
have selected efficient county school trustees and 
have taken an interest in the organization and 
promotion of rural schools the law has worked 
well. As a result wonderful progress has been 
made in building up good rural high schools in 
country districts thruout the State. 


2 


3 Progress in Building of Schoolhouses. Very 
satisfactory achievements have been made in the 
building of modern schoolhouses during the period 
under consideration, but the greatest triumph 
in this respect has been realized within recent 
years The Thirty-third Legislature passed 4 
schoolhouse building law which regulates the con- 
struction of all schoolhouses in the State costing 
more than $400. The law came into operation at 
a time when schoolhouses were being built at an 
unprecedented rate, and on that account has 
wielded a most wholesome influence. In addition 


to this should be mentioned the clause of the mil- 
lion dollar appropriation for rural schools, which 
requires that any district receiving an appropria- 
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tion from this fund shall offer a schoolhouse 
building meeting substantially the requirements 
of the schoolhouse building law. As a result, 
hundreds of old schoolhouses constructed before 
the schoolhouse building law was enacted are now 
being remodeled and made to meet the provisions 
of the law. 

4. Growth of the Normal School Idea. Rapid 
development has been made in the training of 
teachers for public school work. The first Normal 
School of the State was established at Huntsville 
in 1879; The North Texas State Normal College 
was established at Denton in 1899; The South- 
west Texas State Normal School was established 
at San Marcos in 1901; and The West Texas State 
Normal College was established at Canyon in 1909 
rhe Thirty-fourth Legislature provided for the 
establishment of three additional normal schools, 
which schools cannot be regularly located on ac- 
count of a technicality of the law pertaining to 
the appointment of a locating committee. In ad- 
dition thereto a School of Education is maintained 
in The University of Texas and likewise depart- 
ments for the training of teachers have been es- 
tablished in the A. & M. College, The College of 
Industrial Arts, and various church schools of the 
State. All normal schools and departments of edu- 
cation in the universities and colleges are well 
attended, and the character of work done meas- 
ures well to high standards. 

a Enlarged Facilities for Higher Education. 
['wenty-five years ago The University of Texas 
ind Baylor University were practically the only 
institutions of higher learning in the state, and 
the ools Were then far short of their present 
“evelopment. At the present time the State main- 
t addition to a university of the first class, 
\gricultural and Mechanical College, a Col- 
f Industrial Arts, and four Normal Schools 
nior college work. Ricv Institute, Hous- 

and the various church schools of the 

work in higher education add greatly 
te’s equipment for higher learning 


f Improved Methods of Certificating Public 
School T hers Great progress has been made 
in the certification of public school teachers dur- 
ne recent years. Prior to 1911, very few State 
certificate were issued and county certificates 
nea neral use. In 1911, during the adminis- 


of Bun Hon. F. M. Bralley, State Superintendent 
I Sigs Instruction, the Thirty-second Legisla- 
é ‘ a law making practically all certifi- 
certificates, and now all teachers’ ex- 

ns are held under the direction of the 
partment of Education and the papers 

the State Board of Examiners With 
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the Board of Examiners removed from county in- 
fluence, the certification of teachers has been 
placed on a professional basis. 

7. The Introduction of Vocational Education 
In 1903 the Twenty-eighth Legislature made an 
appropriation for the purpose of establishing de- 
partments of manual training in one high school 
at least in each congressional district of the State 
The Thirty-first, Thirty-second, Thirty-third, and 
Thirty-fourth Legislatures have added funds for 
this purpose and in addition thereto have made 
libev.al appropriations for the purpose of estab- 
lishing departments in the public schools for 
teaching agriculture and domestic economy. As a 
result interest in teaching vocational branches 
has been quickened and the people of this State 
have been made to appreciate more than ever be- 
fore the value of these fundamental branches. 
The introduction of domestic science into the 
schools has done great good in directing the at- 
tention of the children to the importance of home- 
making. 

8. Removing Boards of Control from Political 
Influence. The Thirty-second Legislature sub- 
mitted an amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for a six-year term of office for persons ap- 
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pointed as members of the boards of control of 
educational and eleemosynary institutions of the 
State. This amendment was adopted by the people 
and accordingly the Thirty-third Legislature en- 
acted a law carrying into effect the purpose of 
the amendment, which was to prevent the subjec- 
tion of these institutions to political changes or 
changes in the executive, leaving boards free to 
select men best suited to administer the affairs of 
the State’s institutions of higher learning and to 
instruct the youth of the State without regard to 
political influence or political changes in State 
government of any kind. 

9. Recent Progress. During the past two years 
Texas has made unprecedented progress in public 
education. Every phase of the State’s system of 
public education has felt more or less the infliu- 
ence of development and growth. The Thirty- 
fourth Legislature during the present administra- 
tion enacted into law more helpful school legisla- 
tion than any preceding Legislature has done in 
the history of the State, notwithstanding the 
great work accomplished by the Thirty-second 
Legislature. The following achievements are 
worthy of mention at this time: 

The Rural School Law providing for a county 
board of education and authorizing the county 
superintendent and the county board to grade 
and classify the rural schools. 

The fact that the State Departmerit of Educa- 
tion now has authority to inspect high school 
work with the view of giving each school a rating 
has caused trustees to provide better buildings 
and equipment, to employ professionally trained 
teachers and to enrich their courses of study so 
that the schools of the State are brought in closer 
touch with the needs of the people in general. 

The enactment of a practicable Compulsory 
School Attendance Law for the people of Texas 
by the Thirty-fourth Legislature marked the 
achievement of a great victory for the cause of 
popular education in this State. 

The greatest single piece of school legislation 
within recent years was enacted into law in 1915, 
when the Thirty -fourth Legislature passed a bill 
providing.an aypropriation of $1,000,000 for the 
present biennium for the purpose of aiding the 
people of the weaker rural school districts of the 
State in their efforts to establish for their chil- 
dren adequate schoo) facilities. No measure ever 
enacted into law in this State has done or will do 
so much for the development of rural school in- 
terest as will be accomplished under the million 
dollar appropriation for country schools. 

One of the greatest achievements for the de- 
velopment of the public schoo) interests of the 
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was the action of the Thirty-fourth Legis- 
lature in enlarging the function of the State De- 
partment of Education for the purpose of promot- 
ing more effectively the public school interests of 


State 


the people of the State. The increased appropria- 
tion and the enlarged office force are making it 
possible for the State to supervise more closely its 
system of public schools and thereby realize 
greater efficiency for the money expended for the 
spread of public education. 


UTAH: E. G. Gowans, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


During the last 25 years and in fact during the 
period of Utah statehood, which began twenty 


years ago, the common school system has been- 


established. Prior to that time each locality was 
largely independent in the maintaining of its 
schools. With the beginning of statehood in 1896 
the work of organizing the schools into a state 
system was undertaken. Nine years later Utah 
tried as an experiment the county unit plan of 
school administration and under a legislative en- 
actment permitted the instituting of this plan. 
Eight counties adopted it with such results as to 
convince the legislature of 1915 that the plan 
should be made compulsory thruout the state. All 
rural schools in Utah, therefore, outside of cities 
of the first and second class, are now organized 
into county school districts, which correspond in 
most cases to the counties themselves. 

With the consolidated districts have come the 
rural high schools. The growth of high schools 
within the last few years has been remarkable. 
This growth has been stimulated by the pro- 
vision for a state high school tax which has cre- 
ated a state fund to be distributed per capita to 
high schools maintained in accordance with a 
standard fixed by the State Board of Education. 

In the training of teachers important changes 
have taken place. At the beginning of statehood 
teachers’ certificates were issued to applicants 
who passed local examinations without respect to 
previous training. At the present time all exam- 
inations outside of cities of the first and second 


class are conducted by the state department of 
education and teachers who enter the profession 
for the first time must have had at least one year 
of training beyond four years of high school work 

The period h: nessed the establishment of 


a uniform course of study and the adoption of 


uniform textbooks School lands have been set 
aside, the sales of which have created a fund 
yielding an appreciable revenue to the schools. A 
state common schoo! tax been instituted cre- 
ating a fund in whi tricts participate in 
proportion to their scho sulation. Great prog- 
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ress has been made in the standardizing of school 
buildings thru co-operation of local boards with a 
state commission. The most recent legislative 
enactment of special importance is probably a 
provision by the legislature of 1915 for a School 
Code Commission, which is to codify the whole 
body of Utah school laws and make recommenda- 
tions of needed changes. 


VERMONT: Mason S. Stone, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Am pleased to state that the following are the 
conspicuous educational enactments in Vermont 
during the past 25 years: 

1892. Transition from the district system to the 
town system of administration. 

1894. Free textbooks in public schools 

1894. State aid for public libraries. 

1898. The maintenance of high schools in com- 
munities of 2,500 or more was made compulsory. 

1906. The establishment of the Permanent 
School Fund of $1,250,000. 

1906. Free Advanced Instruction provided for 
all qualified children in the State. 

1906. Optional system of district supervision 
by a combination of towns. 

1906. State aid to towns providing transporta- 
tion to rural schools. 

1908. Central certificating system 

1910. Establishment of a State School of Agri- 
culture. 

1910. State aid for the maintenance of courses 
in domestic science, agriculture and manual arts 
in public high schools. 

1910. State established 
Courses. 

1912. General Educational Survey of Vermont 
by an especially appointed Commission 

1915. Special rebate given to towns employing 
trained teachers in rural schools. 

1915. Special rebate to heavily taxed towns on 
account of transportation of school pupils. 

1915. Increase in appropriation for Teacher 
Training courses whereby a trained teacher will 
be available for every vacancy in the rural schools 

1915. The establishment of the system of junior 
high schools. 

1915. The system of district supervision made 
compulsory thruout the State. 

1915. The increase of the number of weeks for 
elementary schools from 30 to 34. 


WEST VIRGINIA: M. P. Shawkey, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


At the time of your beginning, our State De- 
partment of Schools consisted of a state superin- 
tendent, who received $1,500 per year, and one 
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lerk. Now the state superintendent, who receives 

a salary of $4,000, and has far-reaching powers in 
111 school affairs, is surrounded by a dozen as- 
sistants, including a supervisor of high schools, 
1 supervisor of rural schools, secretary and field 
agent of the State Board of Regents, a supervisor 
of examinations, editor of publications and forms. 
a supervisor of agricultural education, a super- 
visor of colored schools, and a statistician. 


The work of the eleven state educational] insti- 
tutions, formerly under the haphazard control of 
several boards, has been standardized and unified 
thru a law placing all of the professional inter- 
ests of these institutions under one State Board of 
Regents, of five members. The same tendency to- 
ward concentration of power and responsibility 
caused the state to create a three-member Board 
of Control to look after all of the business inter- 
ests of about thirty-five state institutions formerly 
governed by separate boards aggregating a mem- 
bership of one hundred fifty. 


Within the time covered by your anniversary 
exercises, the State Board of Education has been 
created and given charge of inter-state relations, 
the issuance of certificates of professional grade, 
the preparation of the course of study, and the 
supervision of the normal departinents of private 
institutions. A State Uniform System of exam- 
inations has taken the place of the fifty-four- 
variety county systems, and a State Uniform Text- 
book Commission takes the place of County Boards 
in determining what books the pupils shall study. 

The duties, salary and recognition of the county 
superintendent have increased until he has moved 
his office from the farm and grocery store to the 
court house, where he is looked upon as one of 
the important officers of the county. Thru the 
supervision of the county superintendent, who 
was recently made County Financial Secretary, 
and thru county meetings, the district (township) 
boards of education are working in better har- 
mony and on a larger scale. The time is about 
ripe in this state for the county system, or, at 
least, for many of its best features. 


In an effort to carry expert supervision to the 
remotest rural schools, eighty-one district (town- 
ship) boards of education are now employing dis- 
trict supervisors; and, here and there, the boards 
are employing supervisors of special subjects and 
interests — doubtless thus starting a movement 
that will go far to complete the organization of 
the school] system of “The Mountain State.” 


In this outline you will see the results of a con- 
sistent policy to concentrate, simplify, and unify 
the administration of a schoo] system that spends 
about 50 per cent of the revenue of the state. 
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WISCONSIN: C. P. Cary, State Superintend- 


ent of Public Instruction. 

The past 25 years have been especially fruitful 
in legislation designed to improve educational con- 
ditions in Wisconsin. It would require a good 
sized volume to enumerate and discuss the ef- 
fects of all the 


good educational measures. Among 
the more important statutes passed during the 
last decade or a trifle more, are those providing 


for school board conventions; industrial education 
and continuation schools in cities; special state 
aid for rural schools that have a certain minimum 
equipment and satisfactory condition of school 
building; encouraging consolidation of schools; 
doubling the amount of supervision of country 
schools; providing schoolhouse plans; requiring 
the teaching of agriculture and other industrial 
subjects in the common schools; providing special 
training for country school teachers and requir- 
ing all persons to have had at least one year of 
professional training before being permitted to 
teach; placing winter term courses in high schools 
for the benefit of the country boys and girls; pro- 
viding rural school inspectors and authorizing the 
ondemnation of unfit school buildings 

It will be noted that the laws mentioned with 
the single exception of industrial and continua- 


tion school legislation, relate to the improvement 
f + } . ‘ , 

be untry school conditions. No mention has been 
made of legislation relating to other phases of 


aa 
ducation be 


cause of lack of space and because 
public attention is centered today largely upon 
suntry schools 
It evident from this simple enumeration of 
aws that Wisconsin has been especially active 
t ten or twelve years in 
Oviding for better training of teachers 
viding more supervision 
ling better equipment and better sani- 
iitions for rural schools 


; 22. ling for consolidation wherever it is 
the course of study conform more 
OSsely ft rr dern needs 
In the past ten years from 125,000 to 150,000 
chool t 


on OAT officers have spent a full day listen 
ing to addrs es on the importance of proper edu 


eoeseae antages for the country boys and 
Siri A ese meetings have occurred in every 
, e state the effect in the aggregrate 


measure, and is proving exceedingly 

School board officers are asking for 
hers, better supervision, better equip- 
sanitation, more regular attendance, 
cilities for high school instruction. 


¢ 


stereopticon. 


you to get 100% 


Machine. 


The enlightenment and intensification of publi 
opinion as to the needs of country schools is one 
of the most remarkable developments in Wiscon 
sin in the past few years 


Mention must be made of Wisconsin’s most 
beneficent school library law As a result of this 
statute, every rural school now has a well selected 
list of books adapted to the needs of children and 
young people Except in a few of the smaller and 
newer schools, there is to be found a library of a 
very respectable size and of excellent quality 

The law passed by the last legislature creating 
and providing for supervising teachers for rural! 
schools promises to be one of the most important 
acts of school legislation ever passed in the state 
Country teachers are as a rule relatively young 
and inexperienced They are attempting to per 
form a very difficult task and they need a large 
amount of assistance from those who are wiser 
and more experienced. This law makes it possibl« 
to send to the assistance of these young and in 
experienced people, persons of experience who can 
assist them in conducting the one-room country 
school—the most difficult teaching to be found in 
iny kind of school 

With enlightened and aroused public opinion 
with trained teachers; with competent super 
vision: with the improved physical conditions, it 
will be seen that Wisconsin has not neglected her 
rural schools in the past ten or twelve years and 
that the prospects for future growth are encour 
aging. The ideas for many of these laws origi 
nated in Wisconsin and it will be seen from the 
enumeration that the state has been, and is, living 
up to its reputation as a progressive in its legis 
lation for the improvement of the common schools 


WYOMING: Edith K. O. Clark, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 
Twenty-five years in the life of Wyoming cove 
its whole history as a state, it having been ad 
mitted to the Union in July, 1890 In that time 
the population ha increased to nearly 200,000, 
boasting now about two persons 

mile of are a! 

Hence the fact that the rural school] is the in 
titution most vital to the state. To reach the 
people of the spars¢ settled ranch lands and to 
provide adequate educational facilities for them is 
the problem receiving the greatest amount of at 
tention in Wyoming, altho the schools, both ele 
mentary and secondary in the rapidly growing 
towns are demanding every available dollar of 
revenue to meet the need of additional schoolhouse 
room 


to every square 


has a place in every up-to-date, well conducted school in the country. 
understandable, time-tried machine completely equipped for both motion picture and 


The VERISCOPE projects a steady, clear and flickerless picture. 
buy a VERISCOPE, you buy not only the machine itself, guaranteed in 
every particular, but you buy as well, Service—a service that permits 
efficiency out of any standard film. 

You take no risk in buying a VERISCOPE Motion Picture 
Get your order in now. 
upon request. 


Wilboken Manufacturing 


Special Price on the Veriscope 


Up to and including March 15th, 1916, every VERISCOPE order received either at the 
factory or through a VERISCOPE dealer will be entitled to an extra discount sufficiently 
large to make it worth your while to get your order in before the date mentioned. 
Shipping instructions need not be given until April 1st, but to obtain the extra discount, 
orders must be in our hands not later than March 15th. 
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Descriptive literature 


Company 
248 Reed Street 


Milwaukee 
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In these two fields of educational activity Wy- 
oming is emphasizing, among others, the follow- 


ing: 
1. Better and more attractive buildings and 
grounds. 


2. Consolidation wherever practicable. 

3. A course of study adapted to the life and in- 
terests of the community. 

4. Extension work in the homes thru instruct- 
ors and reading circle courses 

5. Close co-operation between State 
ment of Education and every 
the State. 

6. Co-operation between Wyoming, a young 
state of the West and those other older common- 
wealths whose wider experience can be so helpful 


MISSOURI: Howard A. Gass, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

I am pleased to give below what I consider the 
most important educational !aws which have led 
to great improvement in Missouri in the last quar- 
ter of a century: 

1 The adoption of a law providing for efficient 
county school supervision and the payment by the 
State of a part of the salary 

2 The law providing for 
rural school districts 

38. The law providing for 
schools. 

4 The law providing for the 
classification of high schools 

5 The law providing for the establishment of 
Teacher-Training first-class high 
schools. 

6 The law providing for raising the educa 
tional qualifications of teachers 

One very important measure that is having a 
decidedly helpful effect upon the schools of our 
state is the enactment of a law providing for 
count conventions of school boards, this help- 
ing wonderfully in the uplift of our schools in the 
material as well as professional way 

This law provides that the president and clerk 
of the schoo! board shall attend a county conven- 
tion of school boards for not to exceed two days 
in each year. There is allowed $1.50 per day with 
mileage at the rate of five cents per mile from 
the schoolhouse of the district to the place of 
meeting These meetings, as above stated, are 
resulting in much good to our schools. 


MARYLAND: M. Bates Stephens, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The following are a few of the larger things 


achieved for public education in Maryland since 
1900, viz.: 


Depart- 
school interest in 


State aid to weak 
State aid to high 


inspection and 


classes in 
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Federal Lockers 
THe WHY? ori 


STEEL LOCKERS--2* "! cosensiats— 


WOOD LOCKERS—Germs, vermin, smell— 
but what was their real defect? 


SHRINKING, TWISTING, 
SWELLING, STICKING, 
you have it! 

-BINDING DOORS ———— 


But do YOUR Steel Lockers eliminate 
that defect? 
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Federal Lockers 
THE LOCKERS OF QUALITY 

have NONBINDING DOORS 
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Our Catalog FEDERAL LOCKERS will help solici 


solve your locker problems. 


CAICAGO, 


‘THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 
is not true and we would like an opportunity of 
showing you the superior construction of the HANEY 
SCHOOL DESKS, or any other School or Church Furniture 
that we make. ; . , 
Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of 
your needs. We will also tell you sotiiething 
about our particular School Furniture “and 
make you some prices that we believe will 
open your eyes. 
We have concentrated on this business a third 
of a century. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Book- 
cases, Tables, etc., to have them just right. 


We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
order is all we ask to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Go,, SMacer'** 





‘“*THE CHALLENGE” 
Adjustable Chair Desk 


1. A school year thruout the state of not less either college or normal school graduates. School 
than nine months, where the attendance averages buildings have been improved and many new mod- 
ten or more. ern buildings erected; and a very lively interest 

2. A minimum salary of $300 to any teacher has been created in Public School Education thru- 
regularly employed; a minimum salary of $400 to out the State. 
any normal school graduate increasing to $550 : 
with eight years’ service as well as all other KANSAS: W. D. Ross, State Superintendent 
teachers whose certificates are first-class. of Public Instruction. 


a | 
of the School Board is governed, to a great XQ 
extent, on how safely and attractively they equip 
their school. a 
, 
BERsERs Green focKerS 


are appreciated by the taxpayers—the parents of the children—be- 
cause they are attractive, fire retardant, proof against vermin and 
petty theft. Theylastalifetime. Investigate. Send forSpecial Folder Y.A 8. 
THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., Canton, Ohio 


ries on 

School Desks, 
Opera and 

Folding Chairs 


1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., 


38. The building of a million dollar normal 
school near Baltimore which will take care of 600 
students. 

4. No person can accept the position of teacher 
who has not had a minimum amount of profes- 
sional training. 

5. A survey of the schools of the state by a 
commission which was assisted in the work by the 
General Education Board. 

6. A state high school system whereby the 
state contributes annually $2,300 or $1,400 accord- 
ing to its group. 


NEVADA: John Edwards Bray, State Super- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

1. Twenty-five years ago and later, up to the 
year 1907, the elementary schools of Nevada were 
in a somewhat chaotic condition. Each District 
could have its own course of study and practically 
its own supervision, as the County Superintend- 
ent had but little interest in the schools, was paid 
only a nominal salary, and was not, as a rule, ex- 
perienced in teaching and had had no training 
therefor. 

In 1907 the school system was reorganized, a 
uniform course of study was adopted for the ele- 
mentary schools, and competent State Deputy 
Superintendents were given entire supervision of 
the schools. The high schools were similarly uni- 
fied and placed under State Supervision. A Com- 
pulsory Education Law was passed and put into 
force; and a State School Tax of 6c on the $100 
was provided. Laws were made for the establish- 
ment of County High Schools 

2 The changes since this reorganization went 


into effect have been quite remarkable With 
ly a slightly increased school population, the 
nrollment and average daily attendance of the 


ntary schools have been increased about 
ent; and the enrollment and average daily 


a nee of the high schools have been in- 
cl er 130 per cent The Courses of Study 
hay enriched, both in the Elementary and 
Hig) by the addition of practical fea- 
tures of ork The standard of qualification in 
teacher been very largely raised, approxi 
mately 75 cent of our teachers today being 


In my opinion the most important improvements 
in education in Kansas during the past 25 years 
are suggested by the following: 

1. From 1890 to 1914 the expenditure per year 
per pupil enrolled in the public schools increased 
from $12.70 to $31.09, or 144 per cent. During the 
same period the amount paid for teachers’ wages 
increased more than 150 per cent, altho the total 
enrollment in the schools remained almost sta- 
tionary. 

2. There has been a marvelous growth in our 
high schools in respect to the number of schools, 
the increase in enrollment, the number of teachers 
employed, the variety and extent of the facilities 
provided, and particularly in the introduction of 
courses in manual training, domestic science, agri- 
culture, and other branches related to the indus- 
trial needs of the pupils. 

3. In part as a result of the growth of the high 
schools the state university, the state agricultural 
college, the state normal schools, and the private 
colleges have been called upon to minister to a 
vastly increased patronage; and I regard the par- 
suit of higher education by our young people in 
such growing numbers as one of the most signifi- 
cant evidences of educational progress. 

4. There has been a great awakening of our 

people in respect to the needs of the rural schools 
and a new recognition of the possibility and nec- 
essity for their improvement. Among the favor- 
able items may be mentioned the consolidation of 
school districts, in which considerable progress 
has been made, the establishment of rural high 
school districts, and provision by the state legis- 
lature for the standardization of rural schools by 
the state department of education. 
5. The facilities for the training of teachers 
have been greatly extended. The state normal 
schools have become institutions of collegiate 
rank, all of the state and private institutions have 
established departments of education for the prep- 
aration of teachers, and a system of normal train- 
ing in high schools has been established in order 
to provide as the minimum preparation for rural 
school teachers a full high school course with a 
certain amount of professional training. 

6. The legislature of 1915 provided for the 
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NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 
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ADJUSTABLE-STATIONARY 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 
Educational Authorities. 


Used EXCLUSIVELY by 'Hundreds 
of School Boards. 


Guaranteed Non-Breakable 
Lighter Weight—Lower Freight 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


‘THE BESSEMER” 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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reorganization of the state department of educa- 
tion, giving it authority and facilities which will 
make it a more positive and constructive agency 
in supervising and directing the processes of 
public education. 


NEW YORK: John H. Finley, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

The chief accomplishments in public education 
in this State within the last 25 years are: 

1 The establishment of State-wide minimum 
qualifications for all teachers, and the specific re- 
quirement that in cities and villages of 5,000 no 
person shall be employed who has not completed 
an approved academic course and, subsequent 
thereto, an approved two-year professional course. 
The effect of these requirements was to create a 
stimulus in all the activities of the State bearing 
upon the preparation of teachers and to raise 
materially the standard of qualifications. This 
general movement has placed the teaching service 
upon a professional basis and beause of this it was 
possible to obtain the enactment of a State-wide 
teachers’ retirement law. 

2. The gradual extension of the compulsory 
attendance law until it applies to all children of 
the State for the entire period of time which the 
schools are in session. The rigid enforcement of 
this law has resulted in practically eliminating 
child illiteracy in the State. 

3. The Unification Act of 1904 which placed all 
the educational activities of the State under the 
general direction of the University of the State 
of New York and made the President of the Uni- 
versity and the Commissioner of Education the 
chief executive educational officer of the State. 

4. The substitution of professional supervision 
of the rural schools thru district superintendents 
for the old unprofessional supervision thru school 
commissioners 

5. The erection of the Education Building for 
the administrative direction of all the educationa! 
work of the State and thus emphasizing the im- 
portance of separating educational affairs from 
the political affairs of the State. 

6. The establishment of a system of Stafe 
scholarships under which provision is made for 
the appointment each year of 750 State scholars, 
each for a period of four years, with an annual 
stipend of $100. 

7. The enactment of a State-wide medical in- 
spection law. 

8. The whole general movement in public edu- 
cation has been one which is intended to bring 


public education in close touch with the living | 


(Concluded on Page™ 80) 
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THE WORK OF A COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, 


A school-board member who has observed educational conditions in all 
sections of the United States describes, in a letter, the farmers’ short 
course of the Flathead County, (Mont.) High School at Kalispell: 


“Professor Cummings who is at the head of this school, is certainly 
another ‘Brown Mouse.’ He is making the boys and girls of that county, 
as well as the fathers and mothers, sit up and take notice. Over one 
thousand people came in from places as far distant as fifty miles and this 
in a very stormy week, with the thermometer far below zero. I saw one 
family who had driven in thru a blustering storm, stop their bobsled in 
front of the schoolhouse, throw off some horse blankets and other covers 
and roll out a go-cart in which a year-old baby was very soundly sleeping. 
They had driven since early morning and the father said the baby hadn't 
whimpered once. In a big kettle on the floor of the bobsled, they had 
brought as much as a quarter of a pig, which was nicely roasted and 
ready for the banquet that evening. 


“The farmers did actual work in blacksmithing, learning how to make 
hooks and hasps and to make and temper cold chisels and drills, while 
their wives were upstairs watching a domestic science teacher from the 
state college prepare all sorts of pies and cakes. In the Art Department, 
Mrs. Carter, who by the way, I noticed is a subscriber to your INDUSTRIAL- 
Arts MAGAZINE, was teaching the farmers’ wives basketry, which goes to 
show that the farmer’s wife is just as susceptible to artistic things as is 
her city cousin. Two men even, were seen taking the course in basketry. 
One of them, B. C. White, a famous sheep man from the Judith Basin, 
Montana, dubbed the ‘Banana Belt,’ was more than enthusiastic over the 
fact that he too was able to make baskets. 

“A Chicken Show, which would do credit to a much larger city, was 
in progress down in the basement. Community songs were indulged in 
as an opening exercise at every meeting. Do not think I ever heard 
America sung by a like number of people with more enthusiasm—none of 
them faltered during the entire four verses, which is not so usual. 

“Possibly the most interesting feature of the whole week, was the 
banquet given Saturday evening by the domestic science class. At 5:30 
P. M., the big auditorium was being used for a lecture room—by 7:30, 
members of the faculty and others, had unscrewed the desks, taxen them 
to the hall below and built tables, the domestic science class had set them 
and at that time over three hundred people began to partake of a turkey 
dinner and fixings second to none in the land. A hundred and fifty high 
school girls acted as waitresses, serving the different courses to music, 
one girl caring for two people. At the command they would all walk up 
to their proper places, upon a chord being struck on the piano they would 
deposit their plates on the table and walk out in time to the music. It 
was a most perfect service and absolutely free from the clatter we are 
accustomed to hearing at big clubs. 

“*Who’s Who’ in livestock, agriculture and school, let loose at the 
banquet, which lasted until 12:30 the next morning, and strange to tell, 
the large audience seemed much averse to leaving even at that time. If 
there could be more such rural high schools scattered all over the United 
States, probably the rural school education problem would be solved. I'd 
like to take off my hat to Prof. Cummings, his facuity, and the farmers 
of a community who will put up the taxes to carry on such a wonderful 
school.” 


THE VALUE OF AGENCY SERVICE. 


The Teachers’ Agency has been a pioneer instrument in the distribu- 
tion of labor or service of a certain type. It has been working a good 
many years under intelligent direction upon the problems involved and 
has succeeded in developing organizations which are superior to any other 
instrument of distribution of service yet worked out. There is no other 
field of employment so uniformly distributed. A teacher out of a job can 
find one comparatively easy. There are today no teachers waiking the 
streets looking for something to do or begging alms. The Agencies have 
established confidence among teachers, have accustomed Boards of Educa- 
tion to themselves and have worked out efficient methods to bring demand 
and supply together. The establishing of these semi-public bureaus of 


registration and the education of the public to their use is an important 
step. 


The value of this service to the profession is far-reaching. No form of 
service can rise to the dignity of a profession until work in it is secure 
and steady. The basis of a professional spirit must be security in earning 
a livelihood. The fear of losing a position has been robbed of most of its 
dread and greater independence and profounder self respect has been 
created. 

The service has had an important influence upon the equatzation of 
salaries. It has provided a means for the teacher who is underpaid to 
move to better paying schools and has scattered information concerning 
Salaries far and wide so that teachers may know where the standard of 
wages has been raised, for an underpaid teacher multiplied by many fixes 
a low salary scale and likewise one underpaid teacher lifted out into a 
juster salary multiplied by many means a higher salary schedule, 

These salaries are higher than twenty-five years ago. That the in- 
“rease among those schools which have had to do with Agencies, either 

curing teachers or in having their teachers taken from them, taking 
country as a whole, is greater by far than the commissions collected 
all the Teachers’ Agencies, is a reasonable assumption. That the con- 
ons tor teachers are better, that teachers themselves are less provin- 
Clal, that there are fewer bookworms and recluses in the business, we 
must all admit. These things are so because teachers have had the oppor- 
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the influence of the Teachers’ Agencies is in good part effective 

‘Ss Managers are men who have ideals of service. They are not 

* institutions. Every man must live and put by reasonable sav- 

cores ‘inst the ordinary hazards of life and business. The Agencies are 

th ; wealthy. They have performed their work for modest rewards under 

ae ine that every laborer is worthy of his hire. It is unfair to them 
hem commercial for it implies that they have no ambition beyond 
and cents.—C, J. Albert. 
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Lips that touch the common drink- 
ing cup may leave disease germs be- 
hind. So may the waste water that 
falls from the mouths of children drink- 
ing at the nozzle of insanitary drink- 
ing fountains. On the nozzle orifice 
deadly bacteria may thrive and be 
transmitted to all who drink” from it. 
Serious epidemics of virulent diseases 
have been traced to such carriers of 
infection. 
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union of eight small streams issuing 
from a metal ring form a central jet 
from which the user drinks. The lips 
never touch the metal and all waste 
water falls clear of the supply openings 
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Hundreds of schools are equipped 
with J-M Sanitor Fountains. They 
are everywhere endorsed by education- 
al and medical authorities. Write 
now for information. 
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Uniformity 
Dignity 
Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


72 Madison Avenue 









Most Popular 
Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 
Ever Invented 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


City of Chicago. 


Send for Catalogue. 


High 
CA 


NEW YORK 





in every 





57-59 East 11th 


W. S. TOTHILL  Céstadiisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 





MLL) de 


SOE 





90-92 W. Broadway 
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FIRE AND INCOME TAX. 

The Income Tax versus The Fire Tax is the 
subject discussed in a circular issued by the 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company. The income 
tax has proved to affect comparatively few people 
of the country. However, no one can escape the 
indirect tax burden imposed on all American 
citizens thru the tremendous yearly waste by 
fire. Information on the subject may be had by 
addressing the company at Jamestown, N. Y. 


EAGLE REMOVES OFFICE. 

The Eagle Pencil Company has annuunced the 
removal of its offices and show rooms to the new 
building, 703 East 13th Street, New York City. 

For the convenience of the visiting school 
people a show room has been established at the 
Victoria Building, 27th Street at Broadway and 
Fifth Ave. 


ISSUE PAMPHLET ON SANITARY PRO- 
DUCTS. 

A pamphlet on “Sanitary Products” has re 
cently been issued by the American Sanitary 
Products Company, Detroit, Mich., and St. Paul 
Minn. 

The pamphlet offers a line of sanitary goods 
that has been thoroly tested. In an introductory 


note, it is stated that the general management 
of the business is in the hands of expert chem 
ical engineers. No effort has been spared to get 
“the best” article for every purpose, and quality 


or efficiency has not been sacrificed to meet a 
price. 

Copies of the pamphlet will be sent upon re 
quest. 


JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 


for 7 to8 14 Cents a Quart 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 

the best and cheapest adhesive for school 

use. School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 














New York City 


| 


CONQUERING COLDS. 


“Conquering LaGrippe” is the title of a sig- 
nificant pamphlet written and issued by Dr. G. 
H. Walker, Medical Director of the ‘l'eachers'’ 
Casualty Underwriters, Lincoln, Neb. 

The pamphlet states the causes of colds and 
LaGrippe, and urges the use of antitoxin as a 
means of immunization against these ailments. 

The antitoxin is a new preparation of the 
medical laboratories which is now generally be- 
lieved to be satisfactory as a preventive meas- 
ure. It is known as bacterin and is a mixed 
culture introduced into the system as are other 
antitoxins. It is administered by practicing phy- 
sicians and seeks to cure colds already estab- 
lished and to immunize those who are not suf- 
fering from cold or influenza. 


To effect a cure, three or four treatments are 
considered necessary, and a charge of about $1.00 
for each treatment is made. 


The pamphlet concludes with the statement 
that persons inoculated with the bacterin have 
become immune from LaGrippe, altho suscepti- 
ble to it for years. In view of the fact tnat the 
altitude, climate and weather conditions have no 
connection with the prevalence of colds and La- 
Grippe, and that the money loss thru illness 
from these sources is $21 per person, the anti- 
toxin treatment should prove a great disease 
fighter. It should be an economy to workers in 
various fields of labor because of the saving in 
health, time and money which is possible thru 
continued good health and vigor. 


A Correction. 

Thru a regretable oversight, an error crept into 
the item. concerning the Detroit Heating and 
Lighting Company in the February issue of the 
School Board Journal. The article intended to 
make clear that the gas machine manufactured 
by the Detroit Heating and Lighting Company, 
produces gas at less than ninety cents per thou- 
sand feet. In the article referred to, it was 
stated that the gas cost ninety cents per hundred 
feet, a prohibitive figure. 








School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


PS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropriate 
in its academic significance. 
practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


A trial will convince you of its 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





Ideal Book Covers 


The School Boards will find this series 
of Book Covers the cheapest and most 
durable one-piece cover on the market to- 


day. Samples sent on application. 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


SCHOCL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
New York, N. Y. 


Street 





CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers. saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 


grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 


HOLTZER-CABOT COMPANY OCCUPIES 
NEW BUILDING. 
The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company has moved 


into its new building at 125 Amory Street, Rox- 
bury, Boston. In its new location, the firm will 
have larger accommodations and additional ship- 
ping facilities for serving its customers in the 
school field. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Mar. 2-4—Northwest lowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Fort Dodge. C. E. Akers, Secy., Storm 
Lake. Probable attendance, 1000. 

Mar. 14-17—Central California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Fresno. E. W. Lindsay, Secy., Fresno. 
Probable attendance, 1200. 

Mar. 16-18—South Carolina School Improve- 
ment Association at Columbia. Isadora Williams, 
Secy., Liberty. 

Mar. 24-25—Northcentral Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at Chicago, Ill. H. 
E. Brown, Secy., Kenilworth. Probable attend- 
ance, 300. 

Mar. 30-31—Northeastern Iowa Teacners’ Ass0- 
ciation at Waterloo. Miss Hattie Hatcher, Secy., 
Cedar Falls. Probable attendance, 1800. 

Mar. 30-31-Apr. 1—Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association at Harrisburg. Lillian Gubelman, 
Secy., Carbondale. Probable attendance, 1500. 

Mar. 30-31-April 1—South Texas Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Victoria. Miss Jennie V. Cade, Secy., 
Gonzales. Probable attendance, 200. There will 
be an educational and commercial exhibit. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 1—Brown University ‘Teachers’ 
Association at Providence, R. I. W. B. Jacobs, 
Secy., Providence. 

Apr. 6-8—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Ass0- 
ciation at Oskaloosa. Wm. Aldrich, Pres., Keo 
kuk. Probable attendance, 1000. ; 

Apr. 13-15 Warrensburg-Central Missouri 


Teachers’ Association at Warrensburg. C. A- 
Phillips, Secy., 
ance, 400. 

Apr. 13-15—West Tennessee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Memphis. C. B. Ijams, Secy., Jackson. 
Probable attendance, 1000. There will be an edu- 
cational and commercial exhibit. 


Warrensburg. 


Probable attend- 
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Apr. 19-22—Kentucky Educational Association 


at Louisville. R. E. Williams, Secy., Louisville. 
Probable attendance, 5000. 


Apr. 20-22—East Tennessee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Knoxville. Mrs. Jennie Burkes, Pres., 
Tazewell, Tenn. 


Apr. 20-22—Georgia Educational Association at 
Macon. C. H. Bruce, Secy., Macon. Probable at- 
tendance, 1000. 


Apr. 21-22—Classical Association of the Middle- 
west and South at Chicago. Louis E. Lord, Secy., 
Oberlin, O. Probable attendance, 300. 


Apr. 21-22—Ohio Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics and Science at Columbus. H. H. 


Reighley, Secy., Columbus. Probable attendance, 
100. 


Apr. 27-29—Southwest Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Springfield. Miss Romaine Roach, 
Secy., Springfield. 


A QUARTER CENTURY IN THE MECHAN- 
ICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

(Concluded from Page 28) 
throat and eyes where the moisture is rapidly 
dried up and detrimental results are produced. 

To add a proper amount of moisture to the 
air, science has produced the modern air washer. 
This washes the incoming air by a multitude 
of atomized sprays of water which not only clear 
the air of impurities but can be so tempered as 
to saturate or “humidify” the air to any desired 
degree. A carefully operated air washer de- 


- livers clean air of proper humidity to the pupils 


and avoids 


the sensation of “scorched air,” 
which ] 


really caused by excessive dryness. 

Not satisfied with this, science is endeavoring 
t find out why the exhaust or foul air taken 
trom classroom cannot be cleaned and re- 
juvenated to a point where it equals or exceeds 
in all the properties required. Here 
reason is to economize on the cost of 
e cold outside air now used for venti- 


a 


+} 


Schools where maximum daylighting and thorough 
ventilation are exacted when the plans are drawn and 
the specifications are written are schools equipped 
with Fenestra Solid Steel Windows. 


Rand Hall at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., is one 
such school, designed by Gibbs & Weltz of that city. 
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schools. 


Dept. C-13 


lation. School board members may not appre- 
ciate that every cubic foot of air put into a 
classroom during the winter months has to be 
heated an average of thirty degrees while if re- 
circulation of air could be arranged practically 
all this heat could be saved. 

Impossible? Perhaps! But if the polluted 
water of the swimming pool can be artifically 
purified, who can consistently maintain that this 
cannot be done with air? It is interesting along 
these lines to note the experiments of Professor 
Frederic Bass in the Minneapolis schools where 
foul air taken from the exhaust registers in the 
classrooms, has been put thru various cleansing 
processes and then fed back again thru the sup- 
ply registers. The air was revolved in an end- 
less cycle, for leakage being re-used and breathed 
over and over. 

The New York State Ventilation Commission 
is investigating along similar lines. One experi- 
ment is being carried on at Columbia University 
with two groups of students for comparison, 
and the other in a public school where two rooms 
have been set apart for observation. 


While the investigations so far have indicated 
a loss of ambition—or, in other words, mental 
fatigue—experienced to a considerable degree, 
together with a slight loss in appetite by the 
occupants of the re-circulated rooms, the phy- 
sical discomforts and ill effects are not so great 
as might be supposed. If ozone or some other 
product could be found to kill odor and another 
compound to avoid the loss of energy experi- 
enced, it is entirely possible that re-circulated 
air may be the solution of the ventilation prob- 
lem in the very near future. 

The greatest difficulty—or at least the most 
noticeable one—is that of odor. One room re- 
circulated has its own odor of air re-injected 
and does not notice any change—but ten rooms 


These architects use Fenestra because it gives the 
students better light, better air and more comfort at 
all seasons; because the ventilation can be controlled, 
and because Fenestra sash are weather and storm- 
proof as well as fire-proof. 


“Better School Building,’ our new folder, will prove 
profitable reading for anyone interested in improved 
Send for a copy. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 






Ce ee een hae 


Detroit, Mich. 


re-circulated result in a sort of amalgamation 
of odors which everybody notices. 

If the foregoing has made clear the writer’s 
ideas, it has made evident that great progress 
has been made during the past 25 years in the 
mechanical and sanitary equipment of school- 
houses. What the future will bring is, in Kip- 
ling’s phrase, another story. But it may be 
confidently predicted that the present and the 
coming generations of architects, engineers and 
sanitarians will be no less keen or resourceful 
than the men of the past 25 years in originat- 
ing new devices and methods and developing 
the efficiency and economy of the equipments 
and machinery which we now have. There will 
be no standstill in the public service which 
designers of school buildings and school equip- 
ment render. 


Eugene, Ore. Supt. W. R. Rutherford has re- 
cently inaugurated a plan in the high school to 
make the change from the grammar grades to 
the high school less abrupt, and to assist the 
students in adapting themselves to the organ- 
ization. 

After the grammar-grade students have com- 
pleted the examinations and received their dl- 
plomas, there is a wait of two weeks previous 
to the opening of the new term. The pupils who 
have been promoted to the high school are kept 
in school until the term opens and are instructed 
in the subjects which they will take up. Each 
subject was compared to similar subjects in the 
elementary curriculum and comments were made 
on the beginning of the work. 

Two weeks later, when the students gather in 
the assembly room, the newcomers are welcomed 
and the subjects planmed and explained to the 
students. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Rutherford that no 
grammar school graduate who enters the high 
school, with new teachers and new subjects, 
should be expected to do the same standard of 
work as under the former surroundings. The 
result of the new plan is being watched with 
interest. 













































































The New 
School Dictionaries 


GENUINE WEBSTERS 
| 


WEBSTER’S Shorter School Dictionary 
WEBSTER’S Elementary-School Dictionary ; .90 
WEBSTER’S Secondary-School Dictionary ae 


From every point of view these books are unquestionably the most 
satisfactory dictionaries yet published for school use. They are abridg- 
ments of Webster’s New International Dictionary, the recognized authority 


throughout the English-speaking world. 


In their compact, convenient form, in their low price, in the wise se- 
lection of their words, in the simple but exact language of their definitions, 
in their various supplementary features, the Shorter and Elementary- 
School Dictionaries are made to suit the special needs of their chief users— 


the boys and girls in our common schools. 


The Secondary-School Dictionary, with its vocabulary of 70,000 
words, is comprehensive enough to meet the needs of students in high 


schools and colleges. 





New York ‘ 

Ciacinnatt American Book Company 
Chicago 330 East 22d Street 
Boston 

Atlanta CHICAGO 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The new Hudson Shakespeare series. 114 
pages. 

As You Like It. 

The new Hudson Shakespeare series. 153 
pages. 

Twelfth Night. 

The new Hudson Shakespeare series. kdited 
and revised by Ebenezer Charlton Black. Intro- 
duction and notes by Henry Norman Hudson. 
129 pages. Price, 30 cents each: Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The educational and literary world has long 
been indebted to the late H. N. Hudsun as an 
interpreter of Shakespeare. This feeling of 
grateful appreciation will now be extended to 
those who are bringing out “The New Hudson 
Shakespeare.” 

Scholarship and taste have been shown in re- 
taining all that gave the old edition its unique 
place while what seem to be vital and permanent 
results of later inquiry and research have been 
added. Hence, in this edition, “the sections en- 
titled sources, date of composition, early editions, 
versification and diction, scene of action, dura- 
tion of action, title of the play, dramatic con- 
etruction and development, with analysis by act 
and scene, and stage history, are wholly new.” 
As handled here, the analysis by act and scene 
promises to be most helpful. But Hudson’s char- 
acter critics have been lef® untouched. For keen 
insight, for fine comparisons and contrasts they 
could hardly be bettered. 

In this group are “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with enchantment as a motive; “As You Like 
It,” a variant of the world-old theme of a quarrel 
between two brother Here everything turns 
out just as you would like it to turn out—and 






















the witty dialogs and exquisite humor of 
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2 West 45th Street 


Some Important School Texts Published by the 


University Press, Cambridge, England 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION: By St. George Lane Fox Pitt. 
75¢c net. An Examination of the Education problem in the light of 
Recent Psychological Research. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL READERS: Edited by G. F. 
Bosworth, F. R. C. 8 
Primary, 35c. 3. Junior, 40c. 4. Intermediate, 50c. 5. Senior, 
65c. Each book contains a colored frontispiece with numerous 
illustrations, maps and plans. The selections consist of stories of 
Greece, Rome, Great Britain and Ireland and are on the concentric 


STUDIES: Introductory to a Theory of Education. By E. T. Cam- 
pagnac, Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. 90cnet. 


BATTLE OF SALAMIS: In ey Attic Greek. 45c net. With intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary 


Address Educational Department for Complete Catalog. 
Books sent for examination to Superintendents and Principals. 


In five books. 1. Introductory, 25c. 2. 


y G. M. Edwards, M.C. _Illustra- 


PUTNAM’S SONS 


American Representatives 
New York City 


Williams’ Solid Geometry 


Has just been published. The Plane Geometry by the same authors 
was brought out several months ago and has been well received. The 
Williams Geometry Series is published in either a two-book or a one-book 
edition. The authors are Jno. H. Williams, A. M., head of the department 
of Mathematics, High School, Urbana, Ohio, and Kenneth P. Williams, 


Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Indiana University. 


“Twelfth Night or What You Will.” Critics 
have concluded that “the internal notes of style, 
temper, and poetic grain put Twelfth Night into 
the middle period of Shakespeare’s productive 
years.” 

Story Hour Plays. 

Dramatic Reader Series: Book Three. By 
Frances S. Mintz. Cloth, 134 pages. Price, 45 
cents. Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago anda 
New York. 

Out of the Orient cometh wisdom, clothed in 
imagery. There are ancient tales of the Punjab, 
fables from Malay and India, fables by Bidpai. 
If it were not for the fables by Lessing, mosr 
original writers of fables among moderns, the 
Occident would cut a sorry figure. Birds, beasts, 
reptiles, talk with one another and with human 
beings in the most natural way possible. It is 
assumed that children will so enter into these 
situations that they will read and act in the 
most natural way possible. They probably will. 

In composition and coloring the illustrations 
are all that children could ask for. 

American History. 

Crown Series of Historical Outlines. By Severe 
E. Frost and Lewis W. Newton. Price, sU cents. 
The Southern Publishing Company, Dallas, 
Texas. 

An up-to-date series of outlines on American 
history. The first outline groups facts and fact- 
ors forming an European background for Ameri- 
can History; the last, important events under 
the administration of William H. Taft. Outline 
maps for each particular historic period or move- 
ment and blank. pages for notes are provided. 

The author’s personal preference is for out- 
lines of historical facts relating to the same sub- 
ject and linked together by cause and effect. 
Knowing that average high school pupils—thru 
relative ignorance cannot successfully use such 
studies, these outlines deal with the events of a 
period while adhering as much as possible to 
movement analysis. 

Placing on the margin of the page the names 
of leaders connected with a great movement is a 
good working idea. 

General Chemistry. 

By Lyman C. Newell. Cloth, $1.25. D. C. 

Heath & Company, New York, Chicagvu, Boston. 








Williams and Kempthorne’s Algebras 


Reed and Henderson’s High School Physics 
Austin’s Domestic Science 
Boss’s Farm Management 


are others of our new books. 


Write for a Catalog of our high school and grade lists 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


131 E. 23d St., New York 


A recent book contains this apt sentence: “It 
is impossible to name anything in the world 
about us that chemistry does not help us to 
understand.” This author, a professor in Boston 
University, is then not wide of the mark in at- 
tempting to meet the demand for a simple and 
practical treatment of the principles and appli- 
cations of chemistry. 

In Part I the simple elements, sume com- 
pounds, fundamental laws and principles have 
been described or explained in an attractive 
style. The exercises or questions at the end of 
every chapter are delightful and searching. They 
are delightful because they are searching and 
because many of them touch domestic life. Here 
are three examples: Examine the burner and 
fiame of a gas cooking range. Compare both 
with a Bunson burner and flame. State the fuel 
value of five kinds of food. As might be ex- 
pected an examination of the problems shows 
that the metric system is used in all computa- 
tions. Again the query arises: Why does not the 
United States adopt this simple system? Nearly 
an entire chapter is given to “Food and Nutri- 
tion.” We are realizing that a well-balanced 
ration is as good for men, women and children 
as it is for live stock. Fullness in mentioning 
the uses to which elements or compounds are 
put is another decidedly practical feature. 
Tables graphs, equations, illustrations are used 
whenever they will be helpful. 

The 166 pages of Part II consist of a large 
number of experiments. These are grouped to 
meet the requirements of different courses of 
study. Under each group some experiments are 
marked as optional. Some of the minor sections 
are too good to be left unnoticed.” There are 


general directions for precaution while making - 


experiments and for treatment of accidents, 4 
list of articles to be kept in an emergency box, 
capital requirements for keeping notebooks. 

“General” is here a fitting word in the title, 
since this chemistry is designed to serve the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
Simplified Display Drill. 

Sixty-seven pages. Published by George Hes 
sler, Canton, Ohio. 

These formations and movements are interest 
ing and suited to indoor drill. The directions 
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Intrinsic Interest 











Horace Mann method of reading. 


different grades. 





2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 


are very plain. 
ises to give boys and girls a good Carriage is cer- 
tainly worth the while. 


Any healthful drill which prom- 


Lippincott’s Practical Primary Arithmetic. 

First Book. 136 pages. 

Lippincott’s Practical Primary Arithmetic. 

Second Book. By T. C. Bruff, C. H. Hayden 
and L. E. Watkins. 184 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

In this title the adjective “practical” is not a 
misnomer. The interesting and varied devices 
have just one aim—the early development of 
number concepts. The why and the how under- 
lie every bit of work. Reviews and drill, are 
frequent to gain accuracy and readiness. The 
seat work calls for work. It deserves its name. 

The thought of three workers appears in these 
primary arithmetiecs. Are the authors men or 
women? Only initials are given. If these books 
were readers, one would say quite positively the 
authors were women, as they are arithmetics, 
one is rather uncertain. 


First Aid in the Laboratory and Workshop. 
By Arthur A. Eldridge and H. Vincent A. Bris 
coe. 32 pages Price, 35 cents, net. Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York N. Y. 
Supervision of large chemical and physical 
laboratories has convinced these two Englishmen 


of the need of a handbook for reference in deal- 
ng with 


accidents in laboratories and work 
shops Superior training has specially fitted 
‘hem for this effort. So in this small book—all 
the better for being small—are clear, concise 


‘irections for the treatment of cuts and bruises, 


S Caused by chemical agents, injuries to the 
‘iferent forms of poisoning. In grave in 
these directions are really “first aid” until 
ctor comes. 


nur 


ric 


the de 


Directions for Laboratory and Field Work in 
Zoology. 


By Robert W 


Hegner. 73 pages. vrice, 40 
cents. The 


Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y 


; One’s fir impression of this handbook is of 
> sreat working convenience of its size and 
SAAD I eaves room on a table for drawing 
blow ok, object under examination. A 
econd pression is that a worker is almost 
I ake the object under examination 


to the questions in the handbook. 


Proper Habits of English Speech 


Are Formed by the Newest English Series for Elementary Schools | 


GATE TO ENGLISH 


As its name implies, GATE TO ENGLISH is an introduction to the use of correct English. 


to insure an accurate knowledge of what is right and wrong in English speech and to enforce and re-enforce 
this knowledge until correct English expression becomes a habit. 


Book I, grades 4, 5 and 6; 48c. 


The Strongest Forces of Human Nature 
Constructive Thinking—Progressive Self-Activity Are Enlisted in the Services of 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


By virtue of these, independence and power are developed in the children. 


A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling is Now Incorporated In 
THE ALEXANDER SPELLING BOOK 


This valuable new feature consists of list of words with the per cent of correct spellings to be expected among the children of 
The teacher can thus grade a child’s spelling ability. 


Descriptive circulars of these books will gladly be sent. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


He simply has to make original observations and 
then arrive at his own conclusions. 
The Wonders of the Jungle. 

Book One. Py Prince Sarath Ghosh. 190 
pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York and 
Chicago. 

After reading this book, planned for the pleas- 
ure and profit of the earlier grades in grammar 
schools, one is glad to know it may have a suc- 
cessor. The almost conversational style so pic- 
tures the haunts and habits of these jungle- 
dwellers that it is not hard to make one’s own 
mental picture. The frequent questions why an 
animal does or does not do certain things en- 
courages thought and reasoning. Some of the 
training given young elephants, buffaloes, flamin- 
gos, by their parents shows in a striking way 
the value of obedience, discipline, good citizen- 
ship. 

Interesting and informing, since few but spe- 
cialists could know all these facts. 


Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools. 
By Sara E. Wiltse. 108 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 
Kindergarten and primary teachers should not 


read these stories to their little tots. Neither 
should they commit them to memory. They 
should instead read them over and over again 


until the fine style and choice thought have be 
come an integral part of mind and heart. Then 
little tots and teacher can together enjoy the 
contented and the discontented frog, the slow 
formation of clay beds, the patient longing of 
the walnut tree to bear tulips, and other equally 
exquisite stories. 

How much can be put into a child’s story if it 
is only put in the right way! 

A First German Grammar. 

By Philip Schuyler Allen and Paul H. Phillip 
son of the University of Chicago. Cloth, 12mo, 
455 pages. Price, $1. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

An exceedingly fresh, simple volume that com 
bines more of the best features of modern lan- 
guage teaching than any grammar we have seen. 
The typical lesson includes reading material, 
German questions on this reading, inductive 
grammar based upon the reading and referring 
generally to some similar fact in English gram 
mar, exercises which use the grammar, and 


Book II, grades 7 and 8; 65c. 


This is the steady and consistent aim of the 


It purposes 





120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


translation exercises based on the reading. The 
best feature, as we see it, is the gradual intro- 
duction and constant exercise on those difficult 
grammatical peculiarities of German that Amer- 
ican boys and girls trip over and frequently for- 
get. The vocabulary, while limited, is evidently 
the result of much study of daily conversation 
by a large number of adults. Complete diction- 
ary lists in both languages complete the book. 


Junior Song and Chorus Book. 

By T. P. Giddings and E. W. Newton. Cloth, 
250 pages. Price, $0.50. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This collection of 116 songs has been prepared 
especially for use in the highest elementary 
grades and in the first years of high school. The 
compilers have gone far afield to collect songs 
which will appeal to boys and girls and which 
will, at the same time, have permanent value to 
them and exemplify the best music of classic 
and modern composers. The first part includes 
songs and choruses for unchanged voices; the 
second part, for soprano, alto and bass; the third 
part, with bass ad libitum; the fourth part, 
four-part songs and choruses; the fifth part, 
hymns and patriotic songs. The bass parts are 
simple and have been evidently studied to save 
the changing voice. The book is a very worthy 
addition to the New Educational Music Course. 


School Buildings and Equipment. 

By Leonard P. Ayres and May Ayres. Cloth, 
117 pages. Price, 25 cents. The Survey Com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The book is a volume of the Cleveland Survey 
report and is intended to be a “picture” of school 
building conditions as they exist in the city. 
The authors trace the development of school- 
house design from the fifties to the present, and 
describe very completely the Cleveland school 
plant as it exists today. They find that the city 
is enjoying the results of a wise, progressive 
policy which has been developed and is fully 
abreast of the best practice. The structures rep- 
resent careful attention to the educations! needs 
of the children; they are safer than the schools 
in the average American city; the health aspect 
of school planning has been strongly empha- 
sized; in general, economy has been secured with- 
out sacrificing utility or beauty; and, lately, the 
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‘“‘The Arithmetic of Everyday Life’’ 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 


David Snedden 
Calvin N. Kendall 
Payson Smith 

F. M. McMurry 

E. P. Cubberley 

G. D. Strayer 

J. L. Meriam 

S. A. Courtis 

J. H. Van Sickle 

G. I. Aldrich 

U. G. Wheeler 

W. B. Guitteau 
Frederic M. Hunter 
F. V. Thompson 
Catherine T. Bryce 
Flora E. Pope 

Mary McSkimmon 
Flora E. Drake 


ENDORSED BY 


Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 
Commissioner of Education, New Jersey. 

State Superintendent of Schools, Maine. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
University of Missouri. 

Author of Courtis Standard Tests. 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 
Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 
Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Asst. Superintendent of Schcols, Boston. 

Asst. Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Principal of Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 
Director of Practice, Indianapolis, 


and other leaders in education. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








EDUCATION TODAY DEMANDS THE MAP 


ARE YOU ALIVE TO IT? 


ARE YOUR SCHOOLS FULLY EQUIPPED? 


Do you know what you can buy in maps—what tremendous advances 


have been made in map-making in the past few years? 


Write us. You 


will be delighted with the variety and interest of the publications we can 


place before you. 


NEW MAPS ON NEW LINES 


The Goode Series of Wall Maps, 


Goode 


Chamberlin Map of North America During Great Ice Age, Chamberlin 
The True Literary Map of the British Isles, . True 


Send for descriptive matter 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





A LEADING HIGH-SCHOOL MAN SAYS I. H. C. CHART AND SLIDE LECTURE 


“What I like about 
Barnes’ Brief Course in 


SHORTHAND 


is that it ‘saws wood’ from the very first.” 


CIRCUITS for next school year are being 
planned now. Join a permanent circuit and 
have our material sent you at regular intervals. 
This plan gives better service and greatly 
reduces express charges 


Requests to join 

Ira oti i : . 
Peesten spe coumgiae. Daveatgnte. circuits should come in at once. Address 
. ga Educational Department International 
THE Pus. co P : ; 
aeue é BARNES Harvester Company of New Jersey, (Inc.), 


503 Howard Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


is 


Questions on 


History, 
Geography, 
Noted People, 
Ficticious Persons, 
Foreign Words, 
Abbreviations, 
Synonyms, 
New Words, 
Flags, Coins, 
State Seals, 
Arbitrary Signs, 
Sports, Arts, 
Sciences, etc., 
as well as 
questions on 


Pronunciation, 

Spelling, and 

Definition? 
This One 
SUPREME 


AUTHORITY 
answers all of them. 
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SPU NUUAUUUUAULLEETL AANA UEGENNAEALT AEST ASA ATA NAR 


Questions! Qeestions! Questions! 


Are You not daily asked to answer All Kinds of puzzling 


Do Your Pupils Know that 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster—is 
aconstant source of accurate information ;—an 
all-knowing special teacher whose services are 
always available? This New Creation is equiva- 
lent intype matter toa 15-volumeencyclopedia. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer. 
6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. Thousands of 
other References. 

GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Would nota request to your school 


authorities bring the New Inter- 
national to your schoolroom? 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages 
and FREE Pocket Maps. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO.,, 

Springfield, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


Culture Discipline and Democracy 


By Dr. A. Duncan Yocum 


Professor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania 


This is an epoch making book in its consideration of the pupil’s mind, 
the desirable development and the curriculum. 


Price $1.25 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers 


124 No. Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia 





PICTURES AND CASTS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Excellent variety schoolroom subjects | 
Illustrated Catalog FREE to school officials 


National Art Supply Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


365 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


recreational feature has been properly provided 
for. 

In estimating the cost of Cleveland buildings, 
the authors have wisely departed from the sim- 
ple “cubic content” test and the “per capita” 
test. While they give comparative costs on the 
basis of classrooms, pupils, cubage, special rooms, 
and superintendence, they have set the service 
given by a building as a final criterion. The 
contradictions of a very low cubic cost of 17.1 
cents, of a high per capita cost of $190 and of a 
high cost per classroom of more than $7,760 may 
be explained only on the basis of service. The 
newer Cleveland schools have an average of 13.5 
special rooms for each twenty classrooms. The 
buildings are exceedingly liberal in the special 
provisions but very economical in design and 
construction. It is a question whether the policy 
of 13.5 special rooms in every twenty-room build- 
ing is wise and economical, even in a most lib- 
eral educational system. It would be especially 
interesting for the present study to know how 
many hours each day the 13.5 rooms are used 
and whether some provision could not be made 
for eliminating or rather combining rooms for 
which only brief use is possible. In tnis direc- 
tion, the survey report is lacking. It is more 
than likely that the authors hope for the early 


extension of the double platoon system which 
practically doubles the pupil capacity of a given 
school. 

In general, the pamphlet is the most valuable 


study of a city school plant which has been made 
up to the present tims 


Prevocational Education in the Public Schools. 

By Frank Mitchell Leavitt and Edith Brown. 
245 pages. Price, $1.10, net. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 

While we may not agree with the author’s con- 
cept of what complete prevocational education 
should consist of, and tho we may believe that 
the course of study such as he has outlined it, 
is lacking in that completeness which includes 
the spiritual and moral, we admire the presenta- 
tion of the subject matter for the common 
branches. The chapters on shopwork, mathe- 
matics and drawing are especially strong. 


Principles of Agronomy. 

By Franklin S. Harris and George Stewart. 
Cloth, 451 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
millan Co., New York. 

This volume covers broadly, the chief phases 
of agronomy, plants, the soil, field crops and 
field management. It is intended for high schools 
in which rather complete courses in agricul- 
ture are offered, and in which the study of ani- 
mal husbandry, horticulture, etc., are especially 
considered. 

The authors hold rightly that agronomy can 
be studied best by limiting the textbook work to 
very concise and exact statements of fact, and 
by adding to this a great amount of field and 
laboratory work. The latter practical applica- 
tion of principles to practice is more important 
than the study of itself. While the book is in- 
tended for general use thruout the United States, 
the treatment rather makes it of greatest use 
in the Northern states. Some emphasis is placed 


The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal] School for Physical Education 
in the world. Broad and thorough course based 
upon thirty-five years’ experience educating 
and placing teachers Our Appointment 
Office is More Efficient than Ever. It is at 
your service. We recommend only such a teacher 
as meets your particular requirements. Save 
time and worry by writing today to 


L. W. SARGENT, 78 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


on greater intensity and larger production, with 
proper conservation of soil resources. The book 
is well illustrated. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

After a very exhaustive investigation of the 
various systems of shorthand, including not only 
the Pitmanic forms, but light-line and connec 
tive-vowel methods as well, the Board of Educa 
tion, Wilmington, Del., has selected the Isaac 
Pitman to replace another well-known method 
previously taught. The Centenary Edition of 
“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” has beet 
officially adopted. This work is published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

The High School of Commerce, New York, and 
the Williamsburg Evening High School for 
Women, Brooklyn, have recently adopted “Pit. 
man’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanis 
published by the same concern. 


Selections from the writings of Dallas Lore 
Sharp, F. Hopkinson Smith, Kate Douglas Wit 
gin, Sarah Orne Jewett, and nine other represé® 
tative American authors are included in the 
volume of Short Stories recently issued in the 
Riverside Literature Series to meet the colles® 
entrance requirements in reading. The editor, 


Leonard B. Moulton, teacher of English in the 
High School of Commerce, Boston, has select 
stories of healthy human experiences of special 
appeal to young people. Following each selection 
are suggestions for study thru which a large 
appreciation of the literary quality of the story 
may be gained. 
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Who Will Pay 
and The Seare Bill—When Youre Sick 
NOW is the Time to Think About It | 


Winter and spring bring their long list of Colds, Chills and Fevers, 
La Grippe and Pneumonia, Tonsilitus and other afflictions 
list of Accident possibilities. 





The ee The ‘Wuree 





also a long 


In one school last winter half of the teachers were ill at the same time 
each one burdened with excessive expenses on account of Sickness, yet 


turning her salary over to a substitute 


when she needed it most. 


In one 


high school last winter three teachers suffered broken limbs, caused by 


slipping on icy streets. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of teachers lose time and salary every year on 


account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. 





accident. 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. 
fits in addition to other benefits. 


stopped. 
accidents. 
accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 
accidents. 


It will pay, instead, monthly 


Teachers in your school should be protected. 


120 T. C. U. Building 


PROGRESS IN CITY SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Continued from Page 30 

new buildings; the enlargement, changing and 
sometimes entirely abolishing of old schools, 
aided by the employment of a school architect 
and a superintendent of properties, has resulted 
in exceptional school facilities. The complete 
budget and accounting system; the monthly finan- 
cial statements and annual reports; the method 
of purchase and distribution of supplies, have all 
ontributed to the educational advancement and 
also to the economical administration of th« 
schools. Governed by a board of directors of five 
with the responsibility placed upon the superin- 
tendent for all educational matters and upon the 
ecretary for all business matters, the result has 
been progress and efficiency. 


By AUGUST HILLER, Chief Accountant and 
Statistician, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The most important advances made in the busi 
1.dministration of the Pittsburgh Schools are 
entralization of administration in one cen- 
tral Board, by the new School Code of 1911, re 
I ing independent, local boards in each ward of 
, ontrolling elementary schools) and the 


ld central board (controlling high and normal 
( ) 
faking politics out of schools The present 
ard, fifteen membe rs, are appointed by the judges 
f the County Court, and are not elected. 
The plendid results achieved by sound, busi 
like, financial policy, aided by efficient, mod 


account ‘ 


cost and statistical methods, safe 
checking public funds and official 
methods of buying, storing and dis 
ipplies and materials, based on unii 
lard specifications, bids and contracts. 
mpetent planning and supervision of erection 
atic and maintenance of plants and equip 
cou 1 with standardization and investiga 
s and detailed costs. 
anization of educational administra 
extension of the flelds of service to 
by the careful development of special 
chool activities, day and evening 
iration of a scientific budget, based on 
departmentalized facts, costs and 
liminating guess-work. An adequate 
ystem of appropriation and accounts 
ancial policy based on the annual bud- 
fans of comprehensive monthly and an- 
Board and Public, giving es- 


t to the 
nformation. 


Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or 
It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
It will pay operation bene- 
It will pay you a 20¢ 
benefits for two months when you are confined to an est: ablished hospital. 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are quarantined and your salary 
indemnities, 
It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1500 for major 
All benefits are doubled for travel 


Send for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


LESS 
EXPENSIVE 


The Verdict of those who 
have adopted the 





OFOROD 


Vermin Proof 


Closet Partitions 


Made from PURE IRON; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 


increase in sick 


forced posts. 
if you prefer, for 


Shower Stalls. 


You can have full information for the 


asking 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Above all efficient co-operation and team-work. 

Net results in four years, one of the strongest 
school districts, financially, in the United States 
today, as proven in the annual report. 


By HARINGTON BEARD, Minneapolis, Minn. 

During the five years that I have been a com- 
missioner, I can confidently affirm that great 
progress toward sound policy and efficient busi- 
ness administration has been made. 

The sources of this progress are: 

(1) Total elimination of partisan or political 
phases of Board organization. 

(2) A clear and persistent recognition that the 
only basis for Board action is the educational) 
need of the community. 

(3) The employment of experts for the solution 
of all professional problems. 

(4) The placing of all executive responsibility, 
both educational and business, on the Superin 
tendent of Szhools, and the consequent abolition 
of a dual form of organization. 

The results are: 

(1) An increasingly competent survey of each 
of the many and complex problems presented 

(2) A unified and more clearly expert pro- 
cedure. 

(3) Substantial 
tional efficiency. 

(4) A more intelligent recognition of educa 
tional needs justifying increased budgets. 

(5) The gradual development of a great sys 
tem to be an efficient instrument of popular edu 
cation. 

The inevitable reaction, I 
nearly ideal democracy. 


By HENRY B. ROSE, Secretary Department 
of Public Schools, Providence, R. I. 


You ask me to state briefly the most important 
advances in the business administration of the 
Providence public schools during the past 25 
years. 

The most important change in business admin- 
istration was the elimination by the legislature in 
1896 of what was to a certain extent dual control 
of the schools by the School Committee and the 
City Council, and the giving of increased powers 
to the School Committee. 

Prior to that date the 
maximum salaries to be 
cers, and in a measure 
teachers to be employed. 
buildings with the appointment and control of 
janitors These powers with others were given 
wholly to the School Committee 

Among other “advances” during the past 25 


saving without loss of educa 


believe, is a mors 


City Council fixed the 
paid teachers and offi- 
limited the number of 
It also had the care of 


Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


KANSAS CITY 


A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both in 
the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls constructed 
from other materials. 


It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 
ing the ‘‘Nokorode”’ Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation 
of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 


It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjustable 
floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 


Furnished without doors when desired. 
Equally adapted forfLatrines, Dry or Individual Closets and 





Write for 
Special Bulletin describing 


WeSrtee| 


FOR SCHOOLS 





years have been the establishing of a supply de- 
partment, in charge of a purchasing agent, and 
the appointment of a superintendent of school 
property, to have charge of the care of buildings 
and janitors. 

A growing tendency recently quite marked in 
this city to erect larger’school buildings than have 
heretofore been built would make for 
administration. 


By MELVIN RICE, Asst. Secretary, Board of 


Education, Memphis, Tenn. 
Twenty-five years ago the 
School System was just 
cubus of the old “ward system” of electing school 
directors; one member was elected from each 
ward in the city and constituted a “Board of 
Visitors.” The modern Board of five School Com- 
missioners took its place; these are elected from 
the city at large Greater aitministrative effi 
ciency resulted from this change, as it was pos 
sible for five members to work in greater harmony 
than was possible when 


economy in 


Memphis Publi 
recovering from the in 


twenty members were 
each clamoring for something tor his own ward 
There likewise resulted a concentration of respon 
sibility which made it incumbent upon schoo! 


officials to give a 
their stewardship. 

Another advance was made by the 
a budget system of raising 
abled the tax levying 


more satisfactory account of 
adoption of 
revenues, which en 
authorities of the city to 
fix a more accurate and equitable tax rate. It 
became possible to expenditures wit! 
revenues, and resulted in a saving of the people’s 
money. A scientific method of purchasing has 
been adopted, together with a system of distribu 
tion of supplies thru requisitions, Auditing has 
been facilitated by the adoption of a triplicate 
order system. 

Scientific accounting has been an aid to admin 
istration in the Memphis system. 


By IRWIN SHEPARD, recently, Secretary, 


National Education Association, 
Winona, Minn. 


Responding to your invitation to prepare a brief 
review of the development of some important edu 
cational movement during the past 25 years, I! 
cannot overlook the work and growth of the Na 
tional Education Association during that period 
and the corresponding growth of state and district 
teachers’ associations, together with the organ- 
ization of a large number of associations for the 
promotion of special educational interests. 

The fact that our national and state govern 
ments, while they liberally support and encour- 


compare 
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The Best Language Text Books 


Used and Recommended by the Berlitz, 


F Cortina and Language Phone Method Schools. 
To Superintendents and Principals: | 
Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar and Conversation for Self-Instruction. 
Are you a live school man in need of a Te a beets ki fie Gis teal 
t r cial § ; bs v6 th, -00. thi 
greater outlet for your energy? There is a gah Sommer ts cmtaet a anenil oan. a . awe 
rare opportunity just now for you to con- Hugo's Spanish Simplified. | 220 pp., cloth, $1.00. A Simple but Complete Gram- 
mar, containing all the necessary rules for speaking and writin nish correctly. 
nect with a congenial, permanent educa- Spanish Business baterviews. = 1. 40c; cloth, 50c. ha pp tliat 
tional business yielding substantial returns. Pitman’s Readings in Commercial Spanish. 79 pp., cloth, 50c. 


If you are a live wire and want an Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, and 


Italian. 500 pp., cloth, $2.00. 


unusual opportunity write, in confidence, *Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


stating record. 
Address Box 123, care of 


Spanish Commercial Reader. 250 pp., cloth, $1.00. By G. R. Macdonald. 

Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 360 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.35. 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 650 pp., cloth, 
gilt, $2.25. By G. R Macdonald. A complete work of reference for students and 
teachers of Spanish, and for those engaged in foreign correspondence. 


American School Board Journal, oe can be recommended without qualification.”"—The Business Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. | Hugo’s Italian Simplified. 272 pp., cloth, $1.00. An easy and rapid self-instructor. 


DO you want to engage in a staple, high 
class, profitable business that produces | 
a permanent income of $3,000 to $6,000 
per annum? 


We have devoted many years and much 
money to the production of educational ma- 
terial heartily indorsed by school authorities 
and in demand by all public and private schools 
and libraries. 


We are now ready to make contracts for 
exclusive territory for the sale of our complete 
visual instruction equipment with a limited 
number of gentlemen of financial responsi- 
bility, over 25, well educated, who can furnish 
Al references. 


Must make satisfactory cash deposits as 
evidence of good faith. Address, with full 
particulars, 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
Dept. A-8. 417 5th Ave., New York. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the 
same basis as during the other quarters of 
the academic year 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools and the professional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administration, Law, 
Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 
Instruction is given by regular members of 
the University staff which is augmented in 
the summer by appointment of professors 
and instructors from other institutions 










Summer Quarter, 1916 
ist Term June 19--July 26 
2d Term July 27--Sept. 1 
Detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the 
Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 


age, do not direct our educational administration, 
makes it essential that those responsible for edu 
cational progress should organize to determine 
and provide for the most effective administration 
of educational interests This is the motive that 
has inspired the phenomenal increase in the num 
bers and efficiency of educational associations 
during the past 25 years. 

In 1891, 25 years ago, the National Education 
Association had held thirty annual conventions, 
luring the 34 years of its existence, meeting in 
various cities scattered from Boston to San Fran 
cisco. It had no organized, permanent, member 
ship. At the annual convention in 1891 the first 
steps were taken to organize such a membership 
This movement was carried out and the “active” 
permanent membership has since been the govern 
ing element of the Association. This membership 
has increased to nearly 8,000, while the average 
annual membership of the past 25 years, including 
both active and associate members, has been ap 
proximately 12,500. 

Ten of the eighteen departments of the Asso 

ition have been added during the past 25 years 


iding for the new demands and opportunitic 
if ed itional administration. In 1892 the Asso 
iatior ld new and important agency, viz.: 
the t ization of Committees of Investigation, 
with appr riations for their necessary expenses 
The first Committee so appointed was “The Com 
mittee of Ten on Secondary Schools,” whose im 
portant report till ir tive demand. Then fol 
lowed “The Committe. Elementary Schools,” 
“The Committee or Rural Schools” and many 
others until these committees of investigation 
have become one of the most important features 


of the great work of this Association 
Twenty-five years ago the Association had cre- 
ated, by methods of rigid economy, a “Permanent 
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Hugo’s French Simplified. 296"pp., cloth, $1.09 With the imitated pronunciation 
of every word. 


*Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Education. 


2 West 45th St. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS New York 


. Agriculture in County Institutes 
B ro n Z e Mem orial Our Educational Department will furnish 


| speakers on agriculture for a limited number of 
" | a b l e t S | County Institutes. Speakers will discuss 
CNOOL' ROOT school work in agriculture, give simple lessons 
“2 BeBe 


and demonstrations showing how easy and 


Designs and Estimates oe hg and tell what helps and material 
are avaliable 
Free 


laws Speakers furnished are experienced in both 
aoe - 


ani “ce nnnme 
~ WU » 


- i 


aiasleias eevee abel 


school and agricultural extension work. No 
charge for their services, provided all expenses 
Send for free illustrated are paid. Requests should be in early in order 
to route speakers to best advantage. First 

Booklet applications will receive greatest considera- 


tion. Educational Department, INTERNA- 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry | TIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, of 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK New Jersey, Harvester Bldg., Chicago, (In- 
corporated). 


Economy Adjustable 
Drawing Tables 


are fast becoming a , 
i Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 


country. L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 


Our tables are econom- 
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ical and render a specific . 
service to the student. School Shop Forging 


— By Thomas F. Googerty 
Write today for all 


particulars. A practical, introductory text by 
a national authority. 


Economy Drawing Table Co. 


Toledo, Ohio The Bruce Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(invested) Fund,” of $40,000, no part of which, ex- nized, These journals have, thruout the history 


cepting the annual interest revenue, could be of the Association, especially during the past 26 
used for current expenses This fund has since years, rendered loyal and effective service in many 
been increased to $190,000, out of the surplus left ways; always without asking or receiving any 
from the annual membership of $2 per member, compensation therefor. This service has been of 
after the annual bound volume of proceedings of a value beyond computation, and has always mer- 


nearly one thousand pages had been printed and ited, as it has received, the highest and most 
distributed to the members and all other admin- grateful appreciation of all officers and members. 
istrative expenses of the Association have been The organization and conduct of the Interna- 


met. This has been possible chiefly because of tional Congress of Education in connection with 
the generosity of the members, who have always the Panama-Pacific International Exposition was 


contributed their services to the annual conven highly creditable to the National Education As- 
tions, even tho it involved a journey across the sociation and was a fitting culmination of its 
continent, without asking for compensation fo: great work and services to national educational 
services or even expenses. This noble spirit of interests, especially during the past 25 years, as 
generous co-operation was anticipated in the orig- well as a worthy initiative of its still greater 
inal call for the organization of the Association work in the future, as the national leader of the 
in which the purpose was declared to be: “To pro- large and increasing number of valuable associa- 
mote the educational welfare, by concentrating tions of various kinds, devoted to the advance- 
the wisdom and power of numerous minds and by ment of all forms of educational activity and 
distributing to all the accumulated experiences of progress. 

a. 

It was to this sentiment, and the spiritual char- By GEORGE H. MARTIN, Former Secretary, 
acter of the work of the Association, that our Board of Education, West Lynn, Mass. 
honored and revered member, Dr. William T. Har- You ask me to write briefly of some important 
ris referred so beautifully in an address, just 25 concrete educational advance which has been made 
years ago, in which he said: during the past 25 years which has had a strong 

“Spiritual giving is not a giving which dimin effect upon school administrative methods and 
ishes the supply of the giver He, who, in the efficiency. 
papers and discussions of this Association, has ex One such “concrete” advance which occurs t0 
pounded his own experiences and reflections has, me is the reduction in the size of school boards. 
in the act, helped himself first of all to see more In most cases the old-fashioned large school 
clearly than before the true lessons of life.” boards stood squarely in the way of any improve- 

I believe it is true that no one of our many ment in methods of school administration. Mem- 
devoted members has ever contributed so exten- bership in such a board was often the first steP 
sively and so richly to the spiritual life of the in a political career and was always used for 
Association as Doctor Harris, himself. political purposes. 

In this connection, the generous and valuable The meetings were often in beer gardens. Every 


services of the educational press should be recog- proposition for change was an occasion for debate. 
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By equipping your 
schools with the right 


kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


Constructed in either 
open or enclosed type-- 
absolutely smooth run- 
way --no projections to 
‘atch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 
to safety. 


If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
longer. Write today for 
full particulars. 


Minnesota Manufacturers’ 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
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The debates were always personal, often ran- 
corous 

The advice of the experts in the school system 
was never sought and rarely welcomed. Within 
the membership of the large boards were usually 
representatives of the great school interests, and 
the discussion in the meetings was often a battle 
of interests The men, sometimes women, were 
earning their retaining fees in advocating or 
opposing rival books or systems or methods 

Such local interests as the building of school 
houses and the appointment of teachers were per- 
quisites and were looked after by individual mem- 
bers of the board who were guided solely by their 
own personal interests. 

The coming of small school boards changed all 
this. Necessarily the fewer members came to de- 
pend more on their experts Teachers were ap 
pointed more often because of quulifications. Build- 
ings were erected where needed and because 
needed 

In short, changes were made because recom- 
mended by those who knew This has been the 
forward moving tendency of the small board 

I think some of the boards are too small and un 
Wise changes have been made because individual] 
members have more power than wisdom, There 
has been too little discussion and too little public 
ity, but on the whole the smaller board has con 
duced to more efficient administration 


By MILTON C. POTTER, Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

You ask me to express an opinion as to what 
nstitute the most important advance step of 
juarter century It is with no flippancy 
decent sense of reverence that I reply) 
important and the most concrete ad 
having the strongest possible effect 
et efficiency of school administration 
fforts of school superintendents and 
has been the establishment of the 
now celebrates the completion of 

r century of service 
me into the field the legislative or 
f school management almost uni- 
led the thought of school board 


Ww! 


Versally contr 


members = ands of rules and regulations 
umbered the ools and hindered the work of 
teachers ar iperintendents Today it is indeed 
1 backwar ty that possesses such a set of in 
Clastic 1 for details of operation. At your 
rt { ibility in the public school sys 

en rules; today in most cities it rests 
erintendent Here you have the es 


between two diametrically an 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 4, RIDGEFIELD PARK, N. J. 
Partition 72 feet long. 36 feet only and cross section shown. 
Architects: Sibley and Rasmussen. 








Modernize your old school buildings, 
Perfect your new, by using 


Sectionfold Partitions 








Adapted to all conditions requiring a division of space. 


RECOGNIZED AS THE BEST 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Folding Partition Co. 


200 Broadway 


New Yoik, N. Y. 





In the dark ages prior to your birth, school 
officials were constantly commanded “Thou shalt 
not,” and severely reprimanded for their astound 
ing temerity in daring to do anything not pre 
viously ordered by the School Board. Today the 
Board's rule to its Superintendent is “Thou shalt.’ 
The Superintendent is confidently expected to gu 
ahead and get results. The former system was a 
negative system, the latter is a positive system. 

The managerial system in school affairs has 
come to be, quite largely because of your efforts 
The political legislative system is dying a slow 
and painful death, but your services at the death 
bed are neither sympathetic’ nor helpful to the 
patient 

Your Father's unusual business experience has 
had much to do, it seems to me, with the con- 
sistent attitude of your magazine in favor of giv- 
ing Superintendents of Schools managerial func- 
tions similar to those of the responsible heads of 
industrial concerns. The result has been a gen 
eral access of confidence thruout the school sys 





CARTOON, DECEMBER, 1913 


tem so managed. The Superintendent has reposed 
greater and greater confidence in all of his col 
leagues, and they in turn have manifested greater 
and greater courage, initiative and genuine 
loyalty 

Thanks to your courageous and consistent atti 
tude, the average board member of today cannot 
be stampeded or intimidated, by “rubber stamp” 
or “mere echo” epithets in the mouths of interested 
parties, into destructively interfering in internal 
school management, as could once so easily be 
done. The average school director of today, like 
the average corporation director, is willing to 
admit that he is not the manager, and refuses to 
interfere in the management. To all such appeals 
he replies, “We hired our manager to get the re 
sults we want, and we expect to make him abso 
lutely responsible for getting those results.” 

This very perceptible shift of administrative 
responsibility during the quarter century of your 
labor appeals to me as one of the most important 
administrative advance steps of that period 


By W. J. FLYNN, Business Manager, Board of 
Education, Erie, Pa. 

I would say that the most important concret« 
advances in the business administration of tlh 
Erie schools during the past 25 years are summed 
up in the creation of two distinct department 
one of which is under an executive officer whos« 
title and whose powers, under the board, dignify 
the business administration and make possible th: 
conduct of financial and construction matters that 
insures the safeguarding of public funds This 
plan developed thru a period of years and mors 
recently made definite by formal board action 
recognizes the need of a better supervision of 
school expenditures, the fixing of responsibility 
for the execution of educational policies and the 
relief of the scholastic side of school manage 
ment from business affairs It is the application 
so far as may be in public affairs, of the princi 
ples and scheme of administration accepted in 
large private institutions and corporations. 


By REUBEN W. JONES, Secretary Board of 
Education, Seattle, Wash. 

You inquire regarding the most important con- 
crete advances in the business administration of 
the Seattle Schools in the past 25 years. This 
period for Seattle covers the growth of the city 
from a small town of some 15,000 inhabitants to 
the present metropolis of the Northwest with a 
population of 330,000 and of the development of 
the School System from a half-a-dozen schools 
to seventy schools including six large high schools. 
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The Final Solution of the Shading Problem 
for Schools Is Now Offered in 


SUPREMA 
Adjustable Window Shades 


(Patent Pending) 


SIMPLE—DURABLE—SANITARY 


Complete ‘and Lasting Satisfaction Assured 


BEFORE THE SUN GETS 
TOO HOT 


install Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable Window 
Shades in your school. We guarantee our adjustable 
Window Shades to give maximum service at all 
times. Our adjustable shades allow the greatest 
quantity of light, at the same time protecting the 
pupils’ eyes from the rays of the sun. 

Let us know the number of rooms in your school 
and we will furnish you with estimates and cost for 
equipping it. This does not obligate you. Write today. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 





All the advantages claimed for Shade adjusters 
and catch- av devices without the disadvan- 
tages of eit 


Suprema Adjustable Window Shades 
are a combination of the first and only practical 
method for operation of two shades on a window 
(the logical method for obtaining distribution of 
light and proper ventilation) and a shade fabric 
that permanently resists the action of moisture 
and will not wrinkle, crack, break or sag, mounted 
on best quality spring rollers. 


Upon request, Descriptive Booklet with Price List 
and sample shade fabrics will be mailed. 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 







THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 


‘The only device of the kind now being sold and 
recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.” 





One of the Fifteen 
Varieties 


We make vari- 
ous styles of 


>THE WIMMER 


Shode “Adjusler’” 


ee ] forlowering | 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 
Duck Shades, shade from 
both roller and || the top, for WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 
foldi upper light 1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
olding. 


and ventila- 
tion in the 5 
class room —_ om a 7 





Write us for 
catalog, prices 





| 
JOHNSON’S WINDOW . . “ 
offices, etc. FRAMPTON'S 
and free sample Ss; | SHADE ADJUSTERS : ae Famous Adeeb 
| wi ow Shades 
shade. C.1. Wimmer 4 FI f are the standard No A TO-DATE school 
MFRS. fixture for or public building is 





OLIVER C. STEELE 4 

Schools. Most 
mre. CO. simple and dur- 
m able in construc- 
i tion, hold the 
| shade roller firm- 
ly at any height 
B® and work equally 
) well on any Cloth 
Shade. For new 


complete without 
means for perfect ven- 
tilation and shade. 

These adjustabie shades 
aremade ofcottonduck; 
are serviceable, beauti- 
fuland simple; are EAS 
ILY OPERATED by a 
single cord passingthru 
our patented pulley, 


Columbus, 0. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER | 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 
is sharp. 


s,s s ii ‘ 3 : which is absolutely au- 

When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break ™m JOHNSON'S ie or old buildings. tomatic 
the lead. . ; ; SHADE ADJUSTERS Sold thru leading Shade Cannot Fall 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just | # dealers or direct [Interesting booklet,giv- 
the same. REGULATE j School Boards (in ing details, mailed 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are MM LIGHTAND VENTILATION | market) can have upon request, Agents 


not practical. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


try them. ‘i | 
Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. cost, also in saving d —_ Manufactured by 
shade from wear. 


. . 7 , “el | Frampton Window Shade Co. 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. | &. R. JOHNSON, Mfr., 7208 Eberhardt Ave., CHICAGO, ILL \ Pendleton, Ind. Box 252 


free full size sam- wanted. 


ple adjuster. FRAMPTON MADE 
Economical in means AIR and SHADE 



















A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try it and you 
will use no other. 





TERY ONE who requires 
iplomas, Certificates, or 
Testimonials in any size or 


A few of its good points. quantity should see our Gesigns 


Always closed, requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 
Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 


and leafn our price~ Samples free- 


DIPLOMAS 


For every Purpose. to meet ever 
demandes: [ell us what you a 
AMES AND ROLLINSON 
203+ BROADWAY + NEW YORK: 


Write for sample and prices on our full line. 


SQUIRES INK WELL CO. 


941 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The busines administration has developed dur methods of instruction and to improve the effi- troduction of commercial, industrial and agricul- 
ing this same period from a Board of three Direc- ciency of schools and likewise to change the pur- tural courses without minimizing the value and 
tors and one clerk to a Board of five Directors, a poses of the school administration than any one importance of the traditional cultural courses. 
general Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, Chief movement that has swept the country within the 

Accountant, bookkeeper and stenographers. Under last 25 years. 

the secretary are two departments, that of Super- Many states have passed such laws and the New York, N. Y. The board has unanimously 
intendent of Maintenance and Repairs, which in- movement is therefore rather general thruout the re-elected Dr. Clarence E. Meleney and Willlam 
cludes the school shop, attending to our generai United States McAndrew, Associate Superintendents; C. B. S 
repairs and many items of improvement and equip- The concrete interpretation of the vocational Snyder, Superintendent of School Buildings, and 
ment, and the Chief Engineer’s Department, which educational movement means that every child Patrick Jones, Superintendent of Supplies. 

has direct care of the building supervision, of shall be in some way fitted and qualified to earn Medford, Ore. An ungraded room has been 
the engineers, and janitors, heating, plumbing and a living or to help bear the burdens of the family opened in the schools for the benefit of both 
electrical repairs, Five school gardeners give It means greater efficiency from the standpoint of strong and weak pupils. A special instructor is 
constant attention to school grounds and a school production. 


in charge 
Oakland, Cal. The Oakland Board of Education 


has started a movement that will result in supply- 
ing the poor children of the city with fresh milk 


architect maintains a complete department in 


This movement in vocational training has been 
charge of all new construction 


brought about by the economic conditions of the 
country. In other words, the high cost of living 


By JAMES H. TOMLIN, Superintendent of has to a high extent commercialized the question 


: at ¢ ini cost. T g s sh, with 

Schools, Evansville, Ind. of education. The movement is hailed with de- ada aaa os an Cine it. scene 

Regarding an important, concrete, educational light by — people and in all probability, — men of the city, and with the co-operation of the 
advance which has been made in recent years and tional education has come to stay and will revo- Gairymen, who have agreed to cut their prices, 4 
whi -h has had a strong effect upon school admin- ‘tionize the course of study and the methods of bottle of the best milk each day to each child in 
istration, methbds, and efficiency, I have to say Work. every poor family. Those who can afford it are 


that the vocational laws passed by the legisla- 


ay ] ‘ents a bo e, an e price aduates 
tures of several states in recent years have had a PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION ee’ i teetniie Wik vee Recee G 


down in conformity with the financial status of 
marked effect upon the school work These laws DURING 25 YEARS the family until the very poor are reached to 
provide for the teaching of agriculture, domestic (Concluded from Page 70) whom no ‘charge is made. This is all done with- 
science a! ndustrial science in the public schools conditions and necessities of the people. As a out cost to the board of education, which, how- 
The laws are far reaching in their scope and pur- result, courses of study have generally been ever, will supervise the distribution and see that 


poses and a perhaps doing more to change adapted to the needs of young people thru the in- it is worthily made. 
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You Can Geta Thousand [1000] 


ideas and suggestions for all sorts of Grade and High School | 
Buildings and all sorts of courses of study from | 
| 


GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Price $3.50 


Price $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY | | 


2207 Montgomery Building 





CITY SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
Le directly responsible to the superintendent for 
their respective departments. 

In the smaller cities the superintendent will 
also be in the full sense of the word the exe- 
cutive head of the school system. The clerk of 
the school board will not be a member of the 
board devoting a few minutes now and then to 
school matters and responsible direct!y to the 
board but a clerk on full time whose duty it 
will be to keep accounts on a unit accounting 
plan and to act as business manager so that the 
superintendent may be relieved of details that 
This clerk will be 
subordinate to the superintendent so that all 
responsibility may be officially placed so that 

will be a closer correlation between the 
business and the professional side of adminis 
‘ation. 


unfit him for supervision. 


there 


As previously stated, the school boards will 
id the superintendent responsible for results, 
they will want the superintendent and his 
tants to show more definitely what the re- 

i School boards will ask the superin 
‘endent whether he knows what teachers are 
eeding and what ones are not and how he 


net! 


are, 


er he is expressing mere opinion 
or whether his opinion is based 
nal principles and upon carefully 

The superintendent, in order to 
pert he is supposed to be, will 
: ) Measure results more accurately than 
has done in the past. He will 
progress the schools are making. 
irger cities there will be depart- 
irch and investigation headed by 
entifically trained as the heads of 
cepartments in a modern industrial 
plant. In cities of medium size there will also 
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HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS | 
(Postage Prepaid) 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


School Board Sounal 


be some one to make special investigations with- 
in the system and without. The plan in opera 
tion at South Bend, Ind., of employing an assist 
ant superintendent “whose primary function is 
the accurate analysis and measurement of schoo! 
conditions by way of finding facts necessary 
for the intelligent direction of school work” has 
met with hearty approval. This plan could and 
wil! be installed in other cities the size of South 
Bend. 

In the smaller cities investigations will be 
carried on by the superintendent and his assist 
ants; the employment of some one especially for 
this work seems out of the question. Probably 
some one may be employed for a week or two 
each year. Recently a small city school em 
ployed a trained psychologist for a few weeks 
to study retarded pupils and to make recom 
mendations. Some other small cities are prob 
ably doing the same thing; others will. The 
smaller cities will no doubt make greater use 
of the departments of education in the State 
universities and other institutions for the pur 
pose of investigation, research and experimen- 
tation. State departments of education will also 
be so organized as to assist city school boards 
and superintendents in evaluating the work of 
the schools. 

Thus one might continue to enumerate. 
Briefly, city school boards will provide better 
school buildings and schools. There will be in 
every small and medium city a cosmopolitan 
high school centrally located and elementary 
schools out near the people. Every building 
will have an auditorium and a gymnasium. 
Surrounding each building will be large play- 
grounds and school gardens as at Salt Lake City 
and a few other places. The school year will 
be longer—four terms of twelve weeks each. The 
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GIVE THE HEALTHY CHILD 


FRESH AIR 


DON’T FORCE THEM INTO 
SUB-NORMAL CLASSES 


BY 


BAD VENTILATION 


Fresh Air Systems 


PROMOTE 


Mental Activity, Higher Efficiency, Extreme Economy 


Write for our proposition. 


We will save you big money and guarantee results. 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (Electric) 


LAKE AND DESPLAINES STREETS, CHICAGO 





Here You 
Are! 


A Binder that 
Really Binds a 
year’s file of the 


American School 
Board Journal 


Price 85 Cents Postage Prepaid 





school plant will be used all the time, in the day 
largely for children and at night largely for 


adults ete. The 
schoolhouse will be the common meeting place 
for the people—the people’s forum. ‘The course 
ot study will be reorganized from the kinder 
garten up so as to economize time in the true 
sense of the term. 


evening schools, lectures, 


The “last two years” will be 
mode up by a better articulated course and by 
junior and senior high schools. More attention 
will be given to vocational education and voca 
tional enlightenment. In the smaller cities 
vocational education in the complete sense, with 
a controlling purpose to fit for any recognized 
occupation, may not be universal, but the in- 
dustrial and commercial life of the city will be 
utilized for educational purposes; there will be 
more education thru vocations, more education 
in real life situations, and less under artificial 
school conditions. 
dren over 


Part-time schooling for chil- 
14 years of age will be common. 
Cities without continuation schools will be few. 
Greater provision will be made for exceptional 
children. No city will be without its school 
physician and school nurse. In every classroom 
there will be a teacher well fitted for her work 
both by native ability and education. No school 
beard will employ an elementary teacher who 
has not completed at least a two years’ profes- 
sional course in addition to a four years’ high 
school course, nor will a school board employ a 
high school teacher who is not a college graduate 
or who has not had professional training, either 
as a part of a college course or in addition to a 
college course. 

These are a few of the things that may be 
expected of all city schools if we are to judge 
from the current trend of educational thinking 
and experience. 


































































in the Business 


We have made portable schoo! houses for other people for over 25 years. Now you can 
buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


us and save money for your school board. 


Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. Any one can 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. 


units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 


4 
e I plen. 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, find it difficult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep 
Do the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
| towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 30 to 250. 


up with 


When shipped from our factory, they are ready built. and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 


done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the schoolhouses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 


We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 


detailed information. 


Bossert Eggipit Schools 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. | 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. Prices 
of same depend on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 
the lowest fur quality of material supplied. Remember, this is not a cut 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 


number of times without marring a cingle feature. 


Sections come in three foot 


1323 Grand Street 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ' 


OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 
BY YOUR 


SECTIONAL: SCHOOL BUILDINGS Bittern 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 
fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal 
down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


UR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


School construction. 


IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





THE STORY OF A PUBLICATION. 
(Concluded from Page 15) 

buildings and grounds, for better heating and 
ventilation, for adequate natural and artificial 
lighting, for better plumbing devices, ete. In 
arguing for the better equipment of school 
buildings, the problem of prison-made furniture 
was taken up in the late nineties. The necessity 
of adjustable furniture was argued for many 
years. In general, a consistent plea hes been 
made for the best in equipment, apparatus and 
supplies. 

The health movement in the schools has been 
particularly emphasized in the Journal. The 
danger of crayon adulterations; the criminality 
of the common drinking cup; the elimination of 
dust by hygienic oil brushes, and later by sta- 
tionary vacuum cleaning systems, have been 
strongly emphasized from time to time. 

Not a little attention has been paid to the 
desirability of sanitary drinking fountains and 
damp cloth dusters. 

In promoting the idea of better teaching ma 
terials, the Journal has constantly sought for 
the adoption of better textbooks and has con 
sistently opposed unwise state uniformity of 
textbooks and state publication of books. 


School Business Management. 

It has been the conviction of the Editor that 
much of the efficiency of school systems depends 
upon good business methods, as well as upon 
high educational ideals and correct pedagogical 
nethods. It has been constantly a policy to 


promote the better conduct of school board busi 
ness, to stimulate interest in better buying 
meth: argue the necessity of scientific 
budgets, school records, of accounting 


based upon tiv 
counting methods 


corporation and public ac- 


Territories. 


and eight times each. 





SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Buliding 


Among the many minor problems in school 
affairs which the Journal has touched upon, 
may be mentioned school exhibitions in state 
and international expositions, the elimination 
of high school fraternities, the promotion of 
simple graduation exercises, interest in the Na- 
tional Education Association and in the De- 
partment of Superintendence, etc. 

It has been a constant aim to bring closer 
together in the spirit of co-operation, the teach- 
ers, superintendents and school board members, 
in the firm conviction that the ultimate ends of 
the school can be best achieved when there is 
complete harmony. It has been felt that what 
ever might promote the well-being and the con 
tentment of the teaching force would directl) 





It is the only building that can be taken 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





AND MEET EVERY : 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 
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improve the quality of the school’s product. 
For this reason the Journal has constantly ad 
vocated better salaries for teachers, pensions, 
permanent tenure of office, and participation 0! 
the teachers in the administration of the school | 
systems. 

And what in the last analysis, does this all 
mean?’ Does it mean better buildings, higher 
priced teachers and better equipment for th 
sake of buildings, teachers and equipment! No. 
It means a greater service to the cause of the 
child. It means a tremendous impulse to the 
well-being of that one object for whom school | 


boards, schoolhouses, teachers, books and sup 
plies exist—the pupil. It involves the future of 
the boy and girl of today—the man and womal 
of tomorrow—the future citizenship of the great 
republic. 

In passing its twenty-fifth milestone, Tut 
ScHoot Boarp JourNnat not only points with @ 
pardonable pride to its humble beginning, w | 
the services it has sought to render to the caus | 
of popular education, and to its present prestig 
and power, but it also pledges itself to renewed 
energy and increased service in the mission !! 
has chosen for itself. ' 


eRe 


SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION AND 
FUNCTIONS: THE PROGRESS OF A 
QUARTER CENTURY. 


(Continued from Page 14) 
‘ommittee on Teachers. 
‘ommittee on Buildings and Grounds 
‘ommittee on Finance and Bills. b 
‘ommittee on Legislation and Rules. 
ommittee on Special Schools and New Course § 


One reason urged in defence of this consider | 
able number of committees in this city—lare® § 
than the above—was that it seemed desirable ® i 
give one committee chairmanship to each me 
ber who was serving a second term,—a strang 
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We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 


and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 


mail it to the address given below: 


Adjustable Window Shades... .. . 

Agricultural Apparatus......... 
Air School Furniture.............. 
Bee WN a 556s st ve 9's 
De IE helt do aes incre svnse 
Athletic Field Apparatus .......... 


Auditorium—Chairs.............. 
PAO ard 4 anions ei40sa ca GAS 
PRUNE sista Fe Nivs ewes vce tees 

Batteries—Storage............... 

ONCE Tb ye A eee ee a 


Biology Supplies... .. 
Blackboards—Composition........ 
Slate..... 
Bookbinding Supplies 
Bookcases—Sectional 
Book Covers.......... 
PND I, foi deatsik cs wie ais we 
Builders’ Hardware... 
Caps and Gowns... 
Chairs viens 
Kindergarten....... 
Charts—Geographical 
eee eee 
CHIN ions 40s oxen s 
Clock Systems. ........... 
Secondary. . 
PN io bh s-4. 8a e pe eee 
Costumes 16f FIAy8... 0... 665056808 
Crayons easy bbe ve 
Crayon TROUEDE. . 8 as cc cees 
Deafening Quilt... 
Deodorizers 
Desks—Pupils 
Teachers pa 
Dictionary Holders 





I Fora: ees haa 4k 

WII, oo ok oc ooo 555 0 bers 
Ppley PINGres, ... 6.56... 
Domestic Science Equipment.... . . 


Benches......... BOOVER......... 
ME Fecha Kars a 0d 
Drawing Supplies................ 

Tae a1 I 46 a 8 «otc dias 
Drinking Fountains.............. 
ed ss inedivenw anes 


Dusters (Sanitary)............... 
Electrical Supplies................ 
er ee 
eo Oe on et oe aes 
Premet ClOGners. ©... 50.6000 cans 
ria 86 6 BRR REEEON 
Pirie Camelia... . 5s. cee cas 
Pe TNS 55 ihc ease de bes 
Fire Escapes. .... 
First Aid Cabinets 
Ne Me Soe sans asks Gigi’ 
SY I, oy sceia'wsd eueit-e a's 
EE See ee eee 
RES. Oo cisi5 19 53038 De RE ak 
PONE iaisis ssince.s 46 saeme ras 
Furniture...... 
Adjustable. 
Movable..... 
AMEE 31.525 Sie Readers ee bss 
Gymnasium Apparatus. .... 
Heaters (Rural School) 
Heating Apparatus. 
Industrial Collections. . 
Reece cers: s 
Inkwells. . . 


Janitor Supplies 


Kindergarten Supplies 
Laboratory Furniture. . 


Laboratory Shade Hoists.......... 
BME 5 65.05 Beka os in 6 
Library Shelving........ 
eS 


Lockers 
Loose-Leaf Books. . 


Manual Training Supplies. . 
OS Ee a ee 


MAO... 


Metal Working Materials......... 


Machinery 


DR a Giese eiad's S44 a oR oo 4 
OWNE SPIMOBRL. sw occ eee aeas 
Erie tare 
Skylight Operators................ 
Slating Liquid................... 
Stage Equipment................. 
TT ass kgs 8k a 
ekg isin ho00 Ao 
oid Gdpas a gala era eR 
aD Pecaie sis (ck ak a 
Stenciling Materials.............. 
Sweeping Compounds. . 


EN sii 6c ishios aca a's os eR hay Si dig. oar d a ieee ow 
Motion Picture Films. . DOPATGIR... kee 
MIR. i <5 a skina wanes Kindergarten. . . 
Natural Science Apparatus.... . Talking Machines. 
Natural Science Cabinets Telephones....... 


Oil Color Materials. . . 
Paints and Varnishes. 
Paper... 
Paper Towels...... 
POTUUONS. ...644.0555 
Pencils 


Pencil Sharpeners..... .. 


sath Metal Work 


Pens 
Phonographs..... . 


Physical Geography Supplies Oe 


Pianos 
Pictures........ 4 
Plaster Casts... . 
Playground Apparatus. 
Plumbing Fixtures... . 
Portable Schoolhouses . 
Printing Supplies. . 
Program Clocks. 


Sait Tools. . 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen —We are interested in the items as checked above. 
place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to 


Signed) . 


oO ene ee ee State 
Official Bids 
WIM cis 4 ad bb0b sas Sredeear’s ... Wanted by 


survival of the notion that the board is to re- 
ecive honor for running the schools. 


Type Illustration C. 
Board with 5 members: 


Officers—As above in Type B, but with all officers 


under the city superintendent save the 
Auditor. 


One committee only—Ezecutive emergency com- 
mittee empowered to make expenditures 
for immediate reference to the board as a 
whole. This committee consists of the 
three men longest in service. 


No such board organization has yet been 
achieved exactly as given but several cities are 
approximating it, and several cities with but one 
educational commissioner, and several others 
under the city manager plan, have already sur- 
passed it in simplicity. 

These 
} 


peen my 


three types may be compared. It has 
experience to serve one board that 
averaged four committee and board meetings a 
week, of which but few lasted less than two or 
rs. This hoard was in the transition 
etween Type A and Type B. Of course, 
oard has many committees, it cannot 
superintendent present at all of the 
lee meetings. 


In truth some board mem- 
to have their committee meetings held 
time as other committee meetings so 
the presence of one or another officer. 
ne where “there is safety in num- 
not safety for the youth in the 


‘y 


‘0 be concluded in the A pril issue.) 


THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING BUSI- 
NESS OF THE LAST QUARTER OF 
A CENTURY. 
(Concluded from Page 26) 
ive resented the cost of their children’s 


ran + 


ok 


; no matter what price has been charged 
hese same parents would buy, un- 


painingly, hats, eaps, clothing, boots and 
; toys, 


eTY 


candy, moving-picture and theater 


Projection Lanterns 
Raffia and Reed 
Record Systems... .. 
Rh 6s xisielh-s ¥aoies 
Rubber Matting...... 
eee 
Safe Cabinets..... 
Sanitary Appliances 


Additional Wants... 


If you will 


tickets for their children, and most seriously 
object when they were asked to pay seventy-five 
cents, per child, for a years supply of school 
books. 

(7) Politicians, who have often heard the 
mutterings of the buyers of textbooks and know 
how resentful these people are of the small tax 
that the purchase imposes upon them, have been 
quick to make the school-book question a politi- 
cal issue, which in their own crafty way they 
have worked to the limit. 

(8) There has not been during the past 25 
years an association of educational publishers 
organized by members of the trade to defend the 
business from unfair and unjust attacks. Banks, 
hotels, insurance companies, manufacturers and 
merchants have associations that are so carefully 
organized and so powerful in their influence 
as to prevent unfair legislation against their 
interests. These associations are in no sense 
trusts; they violate no provision of the Sherman 
Law. Had there been organized 25 years ago a 
strong and active association of educational pnb- 
lishers, whose constitution and by-laws could 
have been published, and the records of whose 
meetings could have been inspected by any pre- 
son interested to see them; had this association 
prepared and circulated exact information con- 
cerning the volume of the school-book business 
and its profits, and had representatives of this 
appeared before legislative 
mittees, honestly seeking complete information 
concerning the business, many of the laws that 
have been passed during this time would never, 
I believe, have been enacted. Recently, effort 
has been made by some of the publishers to cor- 
rect wrong impressions concerning their busi- 
ness and to give to the public accurate and 
thoroly dependable data with reference to it. 
The American people are fast coming to under- 
stand that they have been deceived by wholly 


association com- 





Temperature Regulation 
Terra Cotta. 
Toilet Paper. 


Light Woodworking sana aaae 
Leather Work....... 
Jewelry Work 


Typewriters 

Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Ventilators. ... 

R55 s Wiled 
Ps toch 4's 3504099 4 

WERE IR, os cc caciicnsnee 

Lo kk ere eee re 
Pe es hice tii ee aXe 
Water Color Materials. . . 

Water Pressure Systems. 

Water Purifiers.......... 
Weather Strips........... 
Weaving Implements........... 
Window Shade Adjusters 
Window Ventilators... . 
Wire Window Guards. . 
Woodworking Machinery 
Weaving Yarns. 


false or partially untrue statements of scheming 
politicians or misinformed editors concerning 
the character, the volume and the profits of our 
business, and are insisting that legislators shall 
let it alone. “Hands off Bishop de Bury’s 
‘masters’ ” is now the slogan of the school chil- 
dren, the parents and the educators. So mote it 
be. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRESS IN ST. 
LOUIS. 
(Concluded from Page 21) 

The construction, finish and equipment of the 
buildings have been consistant thruout the en- 
tire period. All of the buildings have been of 
reinforced concrete construction with masonry 
for bearing and tile for non-bearing walls. 
They have been plastered with hard wall plaster, 
and floored with hard maple. The doors and 
other finish are of oak; the walls and ceilings 
are painted in lead and oil with special decora- 
tion in the kindergartens. 

The equipment in all includes slate 
blackboards, single desks, synchronized clock and 
telephone systems, and a full installation of elec- 
tric light fixtures. 


7ases 


The mechanical plant consists of a steam 
plenum system of heating and ventilation, with 
down draft return tubular boiler and tempera- 
ture control. In the later buildings this has 
been augmented by a mechanical cleaning sys- 
tem. 

Another feature worthy of special mention is 
the development of the school garden. The 
board began this work with an annual appropria- 
tion of one thousand dollars; today twelve thou- 
sand dollars are expended annually in the de- 
velopment and up-keep of school grounds and 
gardens, and the board maintains its own nur- 
series for the propagation of plants and decora- 
tive shrubs. 
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THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


announces the removal of its offices and show rooms to their new building 


703 East 13th St., New York 


For convenience of the trade a show room has also been established 


at the VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave. 





ALONZO’S OPINION. 

Alonzo Peters was not a hasty man. Accord- 
ing to the Youth’s Companion it took him 
twenty years to get a wife, because his suc- 
cessive sweethearts married somebody else be- 
fore he could decide to propose. His first sweet- 
heart, having become a widow, finally drew from 
him a remark that might be taken as indicating 
a desire for matrimony, and she so took it. She 
had learned to know her man, and she fell, 
naturally enough, into the habit of inferring 
Alonzo’s opinions from very slight indications. 
In the gossip round the stove at the grocery 
store you rarely heard any man say, “Alonzo 
Peters says,” but often, “My wife says Lyddy 
Peters told her Alonzo thinks —” 

During Lydia’s absence on a visit the town 
schoolhouse was burned. The question whether 
the town should build a new, modern school- 
house or, for economy, use the shabby old town 
hall, slightly altered, was hotly debated. Feel- 
ing ran high; the division promised to be exceed- 
ingly close, and as a result, the town was so 
eagerly canvassed that every man’s opinion and 
prospective vote was pretty well known, except 
Alonzo’s. There was a possibility that his vote 
might decide the matter. 

Alonzo, however, would only say dubiously 
that there were “mighty good arguments both 
ways;” that he “didn’t think he’d quite made up 
his mind yet;” that he believed in “considering 
things full and ample.” 

Two days before the decisive meeting an 
ardent advocate of the new building ventured to 
send a telegram to Mrs. Peters: 

“Is Alonzo for new school? If not, beg use 
influence.” 

It was so late that he hardly dared expect any 
result from his telegram; but promptly he got 
Lydia’s reply, which, altho resenting the sug- 
gestion that she interfere with her husband’s 
masculine prerogatives, was yet satisfactory. It 
read as follows: 

“No infiuence. Man’s mind his own. Of 
ecurse Alonzo for schoolhouse. Tell him so 
from me. 

“L. Peters.” 

Alonzo, informed of his own opinion, duly 
maintained it by his vote, and the schoolhouse 
was rebuilt. 


School Soard Journal 
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Getting Posted. 


One of the freshmen 
at Yale immediately 
applied to the proper 
officer of the university 
upon the day of his en- 
trance into that insti- 
tution for information 
touching his father’s 
stay there before him. 

“T should like to see 
my father’s record,” 
said he. “He was in 
the class of ’75.” 

“T shall be glad wo 
show you the record,” 
said the officer, “but 
have you any special 
reason for consulting 
it?” 

“Well,” said the 
youth, “when I left 
home dad told me not 
to disgrace him, and I 
wish to see just how far 
I ean go.”N. Y. Times. 

His Experiment. 

A certain college president wore side whiskers. 
Whenever he suggested removing them, there 
was a division of opinion in the family. One 
merning he entered his wife’s dressing-room, 
razor in hand, with his right cheek shaved 
smooth. 

“How do you like it, my dear?” he asked. “If 
you think it looks well, I will shave the other 
side, too.” 


tables. 


The teacher asked Tommy what he could tell 
her about leaves. “Leaves,” answered Tommy, 
“iz a kind of florage to the trees. Trees leave 
out in the Spring and leave off in the Fall.” 


“Oan any little boy or any little girl,” asked 
the visiting school supervisor, “tell me what is 
the difference between a lake and an ocean?” 

“T ean,” replied Edward, with the wisdom 
born of experience. “Lakes are much pleasanter 
to swallow when you fall in.” 


Why He Was Not Received. 


Johnny had been extremely troublesome and 
the new principal determined to set matters 
right by securing co-operation from the home. 
Accordingly he attempted to eall at Johnny’s 
heme. The next morning this conversation took 
place. 

“Well Johnny, I called to see your mother 
after school, but she was not at home.” 

“Sure she was, Mr. Squiller,” said Johnny, 








And Jimmy never could understand how teacher knew he was reading “Deadwood 


lick” instead of his geography lesson.—J 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AWARDED 


EBERHARD FABER 
Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals for 


Lead Pencils, Penholders, Erasers and Rubber Bands 


> 


The Splendid Lead in This Pencil 
Makes for Economy and Efficiency 














. SEES PRES a No. 293 
a — Sees “Fine Writing’’ 
Round, 
Green Polish, 
Grades 
1, 2, 3, 4 






She—They say Superintendent Smith was once on the stage; he 
has found the school more congenial. 
He—Well the school is safer—children don’t hiss or throw vege- 


“but I guess she took you for the installment 
man. You look just like him.” 


A Hundred. 

Johnny who had been severely scolded for a 
poor report, came home radiant. “Teacher gave 
me 100 this morning,” he said. 

“Well, well,” said his father. “You’re im- 
proving wonderfully.” 

“Yep,” said Johnny. “Fifty was for spelling 
and fifty was for geography.” 

He Hadn’t Heard. 
Teacher—Where is the Dead Sea? 
Tommie—Don’t know, ma’am. 
Teacher—Don’t know where the Dead Sea is? 
Tommy—No ma’am, I didn’t know any of the 

seas were sick, ma’am. 
A Mystery. 

The practical teacher, says the New York 
Times, taught natural history from every-day 
illustrations and comparisons. 

“Take a bear,” he said. “Look at his fur.” 

The boys had no bear to take, but they had a 
picture of one, and they looked at that. 

“Tlis fur,” the teacher went on, “is the bear’s 
overcoat, the same as your big coats are your 
overcoats.” 

“TTe can’t take it off, tho, same as we can 
ours,” said one contentious youngster. 

“That is true,” said the teacher. “The bear 
cannot take off his overcoat. But why can’t he 
take it off?” 

Every boy thought hard. 

“T guess,” said the contentious youth finally, 
“that it is because nobody but God knows where 
the buttons are.” 


War vs. Diplomacy. 
Principal—So Sammy Jones gave you a blue 
eve ¢ 
Boy—Yes, sir. 
Principal—Has he apologized ? 
Boy—No, sir. He hasn’t even said that it 
was an unfortunate accident. 


Wonderful Certainly. 

The teacher asked her class of little second 
gra‘ers to tell the most wonderful thing they 
had seen or heard of. 

“P'ease,” said a little girl, “father says it’s 
keening the women folks perfectly satisfied.” 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES, 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co, 
Frampton Wiudow Shade Co. 
The Aeroshade Company. 
Suprema Shading Works. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Empire Seating Co, 


ART MATERIALS, 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co, 
Devoe & Raynolds, 
Thos. Charles Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. 8S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
Steel Furniture Co, 


N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION, 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co, 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Beaver Board Companies. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 

SLATE, 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 

Albion Bangor Slate Co, 

Crown Slate Co. 

Excelsior Slate Co, 

Granville Hahn. 

Jackson Bangor Slate Co. 

E. J. Johnson. 

Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co. 

North Bangor Slate Co. 

Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Phoenix Slate Co, 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zellner. 


BOILERS. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
Fonk & Wagnalls Co. 
Parker P. Simmons Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
American Book Co. 
Chas. E. Merrill Co. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

CAPS & GOWNS, 

Cotrell & Leonard. 
Cox Sons & Vining. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
B. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co, 


Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


5 DICTIONARIES, 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 
DISINFECTANTS, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 

West Disinfecting Co, 
Associated Mtfrs. Co 


DIPLOMAS. 
Ames & Rollinson Co, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

conomy Drawin 

Cole eristiansen. . oe 

umbia School Suppl 
Leonard Peterson aco, ~ 


DOOR CHECKS, 
Norton Door Check Co, 


' Educat 


placein this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 


BA 


DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson ut Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
D, A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 
ERASERS, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand, Electric Time Co. 
Fire Alarm Signal Co. 

FIRE ESCAPES, 

Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn, 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES, 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Samuel Lewis. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


FIREPROOF WINDOWS. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
FLAGS, 
Annin & Co. 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 
FLOOR BRUSHES, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS, 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co, 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


GAS MACHINES. 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


GLOBES. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


GRAPHOPHONES. 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8S. Tothill. 


INK—DRY 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co, 


INK WELLS, 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works, 
American Seating Co, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
Associated Mfrs, Co 
Samuel Lewis. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. RKowles. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
LABORATORY SHADE 


HOISTS, 

Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 
LANTERN SLIDES. 

Keystone View Co. 

LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 


Tannewitz Works. 

Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip, Co. 
LIBRARY SHELVING. 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER, 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 

West Disinfecting uneeny. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS, 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Hart & Hutchinson. 


MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc, Christiansen. 

A. L, Bemis 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 


MAPR, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
John Williams, Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 

Nicholas Power .Co. 

Wilboken Mfg. Co. 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 

PAINTS—WALL, 
Patek Bros. 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Samuel Lewis. 


PARTITIONS. 
Folding ‘Partition Co, 


PASTE, 
Arthur 8S. Hoyt Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS, 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PICTURES, 
National Art Supply Co, 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8S. Tothill. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 
Louis Bossert & Sons. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Iandis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 

ACCESSORIES. 
Bausch & Lomb. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, 
Central Scientific Co. 
SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
SCHOOL WAGONS, 
The Wayne Works. 


BEWAGF DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STATUARY. 
National Art Supply Co. 


STEREOSCOPES, 
Keystone View Co, 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 


TELEPHONES. 
Western Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
Samuel Lewis. 

TOILET PAPER FIXTURES, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
TOWEL FIXTURES. 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS, 


Stand, Electric Time Co. 
TYPEWRITERS, 
Remington Typewriter Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co, 






United Electric Co, 
Western Electric Co, 
VISES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works, 
A. L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 
WALL BURLAPS, 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 
WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 
WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
Austral Window Co, 


WINDOWS8S—METAL, 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 

WINDOW PLATFORMS, 
Associated Mfrs. Co, 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. 1. Wimmer. 
R. R, Johnson. 
Whitcomb & Boyce. 
WINDOW VENTILATORS, 
Federal Sign System (Electric), 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co, 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co, 
Tannewitz Works, 
American Wood Work. Mach. Co, 
Grand Rapids Schoo! Equip. Co, 


REFERENCE INDE 
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> an age when efficiency and 

Systematic management are 
playing such an important part in 

the successful careers of our young men and 

women can you afford to neglect providing the 

best means of instilling these vital principles 

in your schools? 


A “Standard” Electric Time System will do more to teach better 
punctuality, system and efficiency in your schools than whole libra- 
ries full of text books onthesubject. It takes the troublesome burden 
of routine management off the shoulders of your teachers and leaves 
them free for strictly educational work. It is a wise investment 
from any standpoint. 


Ask us to give you a suggestion with appropriate cost on a suitable “‘Standard’’ 
Eguipment for any of your buildings. Catalog mailed upon request. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME £9: Springfield, Mass. 


261 Rreakia St., * Rs St., 729-30 Monadnock Bidg., 461 Market St., 544 Henry Bld 706-707 Marsh- te | Bidg., 740 Brown- Marx Bldg., 
OSTON W YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WA LOS AN BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The reliability and excellence of “‘Standard”’ Electric Time Se sieins are the result of over a quarter century’s 
experience. See that “Standard” Equipment is specified for your schools if you want “Standard”’ satisfaction. 


No element or com- 
bination of elements 
enters as largely as 
Light and Ventila- 
tion into the mental 
and physical well 
being of teacher and 
pupil. 


e | eee 
\ In d O \ \ Ss St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith, England. 


G.C. Horsley and Dendy Watney, Architects. 
A perfect example of the complete Sound-Deadening efficiency of 


Terre 


UA 


are in use in scores of 
schools where the authori- | | ’ ° 66 °4.99 
ties realize the necessity of | | Cabot’s Deadening Quilt 


: : | || The most rigid tests after the building was completed proved that 
perfectly directed light and the floors were entirely sound-proof. Quilt isa cushion of irregular 


easily controlled venti- | dead-air spaces, and is the only deadener that breaks up and ab- 
lation. sorbsthesound-waves. It will not burn, will not rot, will not harbor 
insects or vermin—a thoroughly scientific and sanitary product. 
Write for special booklet—‘‘Con- “Next to light and ventilation the most important item in 


trol of light and ventilation in school house construction is sound-proof floors and partitions.”’ 
Ye WHT the modern schoolroom.”’ Samples of Quilt and full details sent on request. 


. SAMUEL CABOT, INC., Manfg. Chemists, Boston 
Au st ral W In d ow C ompany 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 ae Street, CHICAGO 


: . Cabot’s Mortar Colors, Dampproofing, Waterproof Brick and Cement Stains, 
101 Park Avenue New York City Creosote Shingle Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, Etc. 











